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FOREWORD 


Certain analyses described in this report might lead to misunderstanding if their purpose 

is not clear. Attention is drawn to them below. 

1. Offence-Scores . The offence-scores referred to throughout the report are based on 
the number of different sorts of activity admitted by the informant, regardless of 
when he did them and regardless of how often he did them. 

These scores were used in cross-analyses, mainly to find the extent to which behav- 
iour and attitude were related. The offence-scores give no indication of the extent 
of juvenile delinquency at the time of the research, since they include activities 
indulged in in the past, which may have been given up some considerable time before 
interview. Nor does the inquiry as a whole purport to measure the extent of current 
delinquency. 

Legal Activities. When questioning young people about their illegal activities we 
also asked them about four legal, but rather extreme, ones. These were originally 
included in order to bridge the distinction between trivial offences and legal behav- 
iour. It was found that all those who had done any of the four prompted legal things 
had done something illegal. The legal items were retained in the scores, and of 
course, they tend to enlarge them; but they do not give rise to any spurious "offenders 

Variety as a Criterion. We wanted to find a measure of proneness to break the law 
which would relate logically to young people attitudes to allied topics. An offence- 
score based on variety did this. But the criterion of variety makes no distinction 
between the trivial offender and the serious criminal, provided they have each comm- 
itted the same number of different sorts of offence. This may well have tended to 
reduce the extent of the association between activities and attitudes. Giving unit- 
weight to trivial offences also tends, perhaps, to give an exaggerated impression of 
the prevalence of delinquency. The alternative, of allotting different weights to 
each type of offence and devising a means of weighting for frequency within offence, 
was not attempted. It must be realised, therefore, that a high score can be achieved 
by a trivial offender who varies the nature of his offences. The grouping on the 
scores was designed to leave a substantial number in the high-score group and has no 
intrinsic significance. 

2. Social and Other Variables Perceived as Deterrents (see Section VI) . Informants were 
asked to rank eight items in the order in which they would be worried by them if they 
were found out breaking the law by the police. Unless the variables to be ranked are 
all independent of one another it is difficult to interpret the results of such a 
question reliably. In this case we specifically wanted to know, among other things 
the relative importance of the penalty and the social consequences to the informant. 

But the social consequences (most particularly the chances of losing his job) are 
largely dependent on the penalty, and certain social consequences (eg parental dis- 
approval; disapproval by girlfriend) may derive either from publicity or from the 
sentence or both. 

In such a case, where cause and effect are interwoven, we can only accept the verbal 
response as indicative of what informants believed would be their worst worries. The 
results should, however, be read critically, bearing in mind that many of the worries 
ranked higher than the punishment would not arise except as a direct outcome of the 
sentence, and some only as a result of a custodial sentence. 

3. Measuring Attitudes to the Police (see Section X) . We measured the attitudes to the 
police, partly in order to find which single criticisms were most prevalent among 
young people, and partly with a view to relating attitudes to offence-record. For the 
latter purpose, we combined several items (out of thirty-seven used) to form six scores 
each relating to the same broad subject of criticism. Information was already avail- 
able on the proportions who were critical on any one of the counts included in a score. 
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The results are of considerable interest, but can be very misleading if the component 
items of each score are not continually born in mind, together with the proportions 
critical in each respect. This is so because the items within each score are not of 
equal weight, and comparatively minor criticisms tend to predominate. For example, 
one or more critical comments on a 15-point "Injustice" score (relating to the police 
being unjust, discriminating or subject to bribery) were made by the great majority 
of the sample, but the largest single component in the score was the statement "They 
pick on teenagers" - a not improbable attitude for any youth to adopt who has been in 
some way involved in anti-social behaviour. Similarly, the largest single item in a 
"Corruption" score was a denial of the statement "The police never take bribes" - 
essentially no more than an indication of the belief that some individual police 
officers do so, and certainly not of belief in general corruption. 

These scores were systematically associated with the offence scores, demonstrating 
that the greater the variety of offences he has committed, the more inclined is a 
youth to be critical of the police. But it was this hypothesis which prompted the 
analysis, and the results should not obscure the fact that boys and youths are mainly 
sympathetic to the job of the police as a whole, though they are aware of the failings 
of individual officers. 
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SUMMARY 

SECTIONS I and II: INTRODUCTION; OFFENCES ADMITTED BY INFORMANTS 

1 . Origin and Purpose . This enquiry was carried out for the Home Office in order 
to examine the effectiveness of influences restraining young males (aged 15 - 21 ) 
from offending against the law. It was conducted between August and October 1963, 
at a time when the incidence of many offences by young people was increasing. 

The results naturally refer to that point in time, but they provide a baseline for 
future research. The Tables incorporated in the report were published in 19&8, 
though not all in their present form. Reasons for delays in publication are 
outlined in Section I. 

2. Sample . The sampling methods used and their outcome are outlined in Section I, 
and described in detail in Appendices I and II. The sample originally consisted of 
all those in this age/sex band successfully interviewed in a large-scale household 
enquiry into Labour Mobility conducted snortly before this one.(i) The original 
enquiry was designed to provide a representative sample of all those aged 15 and 
over living in Great Britain, outside institutions. The sample achieved for this 
enquiry consists of 57% of the sample (of this age and sex) set for the earlier one; 
and 66% of the sample achieved in that enquiry. 71 % of the sample set for this 
enquiry were interviewed, and the sample consists of d08 boys and young men. 

3. Because of the interval between enquiries, the actual age-range covered in this one 
was approximately 15 years and 4 months to 21 years and 4 months. References 

in the text to year of age, however, refer to informants' ages at the time of this 
enquiry, except that those who had passed their twenty-first birthday between 
enquiries are included among those described as aged 21. 

4. The very heavy loss rate (29%) sustained in the final stage of obtaining interviews 
for this enquiry is largely attributed to the introduction of a postal stage before 
interview. A calculated decision to risk loss of interviews was made in order to 
achieve valid results in those obtained. Pilot work had shown that very many 
youths committed offences without their parents knowledge, and it was considered 
essential to ensure that the maximum possible number of interviews were conducted 
wholly in private. Each informant was given notice of the interview, and asked to 
apply for alternative accommodation if he felt there would be any difficulty in 
securing privacy at home. While this approach was very successful in achieving 
privacy, it also provided the opportunity for refusal by post, personally or by proxy 
(i.e. the parent of a minor), and to an unknown extent may have influenced adversely 
the initial reception given to interviewers. (The enquiry was described as 
concerned with law and order in the letter). 

5. Bias . The interview lasted two hours or more. In the completed interviews it was 
found that the greater the number of calls needed to achieve an interview, the 
greater was the average number of different types of offence committed by the 
informants, and the greater the likelihood of having appeared in court. The 
difference appears to arise from a genuine difficulty in sparing enough time for 

a long interview rather than a reluctance to admit offences. Those who were 
particularly difficult to find at home and interview were more prone to drinking 
and driving offences, and vandalism and gang membership, than were others - 
i.e. to offences likely to be associated with spending much of their leisure time 
outside the home. We cannot, of course, project this trend to those who were 
not interviewed, but there is reason to infer tentatively that the sample under- 
represents the more "delinquent" part of the male population of this age-group. 


* "Labour Mobility in Great Britain 1953-1963". A Survey carried out for the 

Ministry of Labour and National Service. Amelia Harris. Report SS 333. HMSO. 
Improved methods of obtaining samples in unlisted demographic groups have been 
introduced since the present enquiry, in which an existing sample, already 
interviewed a short time before, was used for reasons of economy. See Section I. 
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6. Informants’ own offences. Forty offences against the law were selected, together with 
four legal but rather extreme forms of behaviour. Methods of selection, and means of 
deciding on the way of describing the offences are described in the text. Each offence- 
type was described on a separate card, and the shuffled pack of cards was handed to 
the informant. It was used in various other contexts (eg for a social-distance rating) 
before he was asked to select those descriptions fitting offences he had committed him- 
self. A full list of the card-descriptions, and the subsequent combining of them into 
offence-groups is given at the end of Section I. Briefly: 

Group Number of different types 

of activity described on 
separate cards 


1. Breaking and entering 4 

2. Larceny (includes Taking and Driving Away) .... 10 

3. Attacking unknown persons (i) 2 

4. Vandalism and Gang fighting 4 

5. Fighting the Police 2 

6. Offences associated with excessive drinking .... 4 

7. Traffic offences not associated with drinking 

(motorised vehicles, except for riding a 

bicycle after dark without lights) 5 

8. Letting off fireworks in the street 1 

9. Under-age offences (eg drinking alcoholic drinks 

in pubs under the age of 18) 3 

10. Miscellaneous offences (littering the street by 

smashing bottles etc.; travelling without a 
ticket; accepting or buying stolen goods; sexual 


intercourse with a girl under 16 ; using unprescri- 


bed drugs not available over the counter on demand) 5 

11. Legal Activities (promiscuity; spending £5 or more 
a week regularly on i. gambling and ii. alcoholic 
drink; regularly smoking at least 10 cigarettes a 
day under the age of 15) __4 


44 


7. Whenever the cards were used they were presented in random order (shuffled) except that 
four cards representing 3 trivial offences and one non-offence were placed on top of the 
pack to ensure that the informant should not immediately be faced with a serious crime. 


8. The numbers of offence types and offence groups(ii) in which at least one offence had 
been committed by the informants were: 


Different 
of fence-types 

0-3 (no offence: 
4-5 
6-8 

9 and over 


% admitting at least 
one such offence 

28.4% 

28.4% 

26 . 2 % 

17.0 


Dif ferent 
of fence-groups 

0-2 

3 

4 

5 and over 


% admitting at least 
one offence in group 

27 % 

24 % 

21 % 

28 % 


Further details are given in Section II. The above groupings were used for subsequent 
cross-analyses . 


(i) Henceforth the four legal activities are included with the forty illegal ones, 
and are together referred to for convenience as "offences". In no case had 
any of the legal activities listed been done by anyone who had not also done 
something illegal. (see also Foreword) 

(ii) Naturally, in a general population sample, the offences committed tended to be 
the more commonplace, and minor, ones. Since informants were referred back to 
any time in their past, no deductions can be drawn from the above figures as to 
the current prevalence of delinquent behaviour. 
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SECTION III: AGE AT COMMITTING FIRST OFFENCE; THE CONTINUITY OF OFFENDING 

9. His age at committing his first offence of each type was ascertained for each 
informant. The mean number of offence-types per head (omitting the non-illegal 
items) were: 

By age 10 0.7 By a S e 

" 12 1.2 " 15 3-9 

These results indicate that many youths have committed several (largely trivial) 
types of offence before reaching the youngest age included in this sample. An 
unknown proportion of them are likely not to have offended again, at least in 
the same ways, later. 

10. The total number of offences of each kind committed by the time of interview was 
later ascertained, but no attempt was made to keep a chronological record for 
multiple offenders. It is suggestive, however, that although 22% of 21 year olds 
in the sample had committed a first offence of some type at that age, these were 
mainly traffic offences and offences associated with excessive drinking. Three 
first-time assaults were admitted by the 21 year olds (about of this group) , 
but no first offences of larceny or breaking. 

11. Motorised traffic offences constitute a double offence when committed under age. 
Seven of these were included, two connected with excessive drinking, and counting 
TDA as a traffic offence for this purpose. There were three specific under-age 
offences; and two offences relating to stealing from an employer which could 

not normally be committed before leaving school. Omitting these 12 offences and 
the four legal items, 28 types of offence are left which may be committed at an 
earlier age than the lowest included in the sample. Of these: ' > 

17 were first committed by between half and four-fifths of those committing 

them at all before the age of 15 

5 " " less than half but over 30% before the age of 15 

g " " by less than 30% before the age of 15. 

12. Number of Offences . There was no marked or systematic increase with age in the 
number of times given offences had been committed, unless this was clearly due to 
an age-bar of the type described above. 

13. Thus: 

i. Many youths entered the age-range sampled with their offence-record 
already begun. 

ii. Few 21 year olds had committed an offence for the first time at that 

age, except for motoring offences and offences connected with excessive 
drinking. There was a slight indication that offences of violence to 
persons may tend to start at that age. 

iii. There was little systematic increase with age in the number of times 
different offences had been committed, unless this was clearly the 
outcome of an age-bar. 

The results suggest that whatever increases there may have been in the preceding 
period in offences against the law by young people, it was probably due to a 
greater extent to an increase in the number of lawbreakers rather than the 
frequency with which a given type of offender broke the lawv 

(i) Among the offence-types committed before the age of sixteen by at least half 
of those committing them at all were some quite serious ones - eg breaking 
and entering offences, seven types of larceny offences. Vandalism was quite 
commonly committed before age 16 . 
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SECTION IV: THE COURTS: FAMILIARITY iVITH PROCEDURE; COURT APPEARANCES RELATED TO 
NUMBER OF OFFENCES 

14. Familiarity. 27$ had oeen in a Juvenile and/or Magistrate’s court while it was 

in session, including lb$ accused of an offence. The proportions who had appeared 
as the defendant ranged upwards from 6$ at age 15 to 27$ at age 21. One fifth had 
appeared in court by the age of 19- (These figures include court appearances 
for offences not specified on the cards). 

73$ had met persons who had appeared in court accused of an offence, and a further 
9$ had met persons who had appeared in some other capacity. 

Other questions relating to the portrayal of Britisn magistrates' or juvenile courts 
on television or in films indicated a very widespread, though perhaps superficial 
or erroneous, idea of what goes on in courts. 

15. Court Appearances and number of different offences committed . Those who had ever 
been taken to court had committed an average of 8.86 different types of offence at 
least once, and had offended within an average of 4«95 offence-groups. The 
corresponding figures for those wno had never been taken to court were 5.01 offence- 
types, and 3.35 offence-groups. 

16. Offences leading to court appearance .( There were only four separate offence-types 
for which 1$ or more of the sample had appeared in court (maximum 2.8$ - for 
exceeding a speed limit). Three of these were traffic offences and the fourth 
(just over 1$) was breaking into a small shop. (These figures are based on the 
whole sample, not on those having committed the offence, which are given in outline 
in para. 18) . 

17. The proportion of offenders of different types ever taken to court exceeded 30$ 
only in the case of the four breaking and entering offences (51-7 5$) and taking and 
driving away (36$). 

There were four offences for which between 15$ and 18$ of those who had ever committed 
them had appeared in court at least once: - attacking an enemy with a weapon; 
struggling to rescue someone else from the police; drunk and insulting or fighting; 
and attacking an unknown person without a weapon. 

Among the remaining offences there were nine for which oetween 5% and 14$ of those 
who had ever committed tham had ever appeared in court; nine for which under 3 % 
had ever appeared in court, and thirteen for which no-one in this sample had ever 
been to court. (In nine of these thirteen cases, the results are highly unreliable, 
being based on only between one and nine offenders in the sample. The remainder 
are based on upwards of 25 offenders). 

18. Number of Offences per court appearance . The following results are based on the 
aggregate number of offences of each kind claimed oy all informants in the sample. 

They are likely to understate rather than overstate the facts, since they have 
been adjusted downwards by taking the lowest number when an informant could only 
state a range within which the number of his offences fell; and by other downward 
adjustments for highly deviant cases claiming many more offences of a given type 
than anyone else. (see text) 

19. The chances were heavily against being taken to court for any given offence. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the chances may differ greatly from one 
offender to another, according to his skill in evading detection. It should also be 
remembered that they refer only to court appearances, and exclude police cautions 
and reprimands, about wnich no information was collected. 

(i)There were no offences among the 40 listed which no-one in the sample said they 

had committed, but many of the results are based on very small numbers of offenders. 



20. For all but eight of those offences for which anyone in the sample had appeared 
in court the number of offences per court appearance exceeded 20. The eight 
exceptions were: 


Each of the four breaking offences 

Taking and Driving Away 
Attempts to rescue someone from 
the police 

Attacking enemy with weapon 
Drunk and insulting or fignting 


(between about 1 in 2 and 1 in 5, at 
the lowest estimate) 

(one in five at the lowest estimate) 

(one in four " " " " ) 

(one in fifteen " " " ) 

(one in sixteen " " " ) 


21. At the other extreme there were nine offences which were exceptionally unlikely to 
lead to a court appearance. The first four of these are offences oased on 
adequate numbers of offenders in the sample, for whom the average numoer of offences 
per court appearance exceeded 500; the remaining five are those offences for which 
no-one in the sample had appeared in court, put the results are nased on upwards 
of 25 offenders and upwards of 100 occasions of committing the offence: 


Travelling without a ticket 

Riding a bicycle without lights after dark 

Drinking alcoholic drinks in a oar under the age of 18 

Letting off fireworks in the street 

Stealing from big stores 

Stealing money from home 

Accepting stolen goods 

Drinking soft drinks at a bar under age 16 
Sexual intercourse with a girl under 16 


22. Further detail about individual offences is not amenable to summary treatment. 
The reader is referred to Section IV, para. v. and its associated Table (no.l6). 


SECTION V: EVALUATION OF OFFENCES; STATED, EXPECTED AND PERCEIVED REACTIONS O F 
PERMISSIVENESS AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 

23. Permissiveness rating . Four labels printed with the wordings shown below were 
given to the informant, who was then handed the shuffled pack of cards and asked 
to sort them into four piles corresponding to his own attitudes. The piles 

were then divided by asking the informant to place to the right those tilings in each 
pile which he thought were the worst, and to the left those he thought were not 
so bad. This provided an eight-point scale of permissiveness: 

Things I might possibly do myself without thinking there was anything, or 
anything much wrong with it (Ratings 1 and 2) 

Things I wouldn't normally do myself, but wouldn't hold it against one of 
my friends if he did it (Ratings 3 and 4) 

Things I would hold against my friends, but probably wouldn't change my 
feelings about them in the long run (Ratings 5 and 6) 

Things I would definitely hold against my friends and would make me feel 
quite differently about them afterwards (Ratings 7 and 8) 

24. Personal identification . Much later in the interview informants were asked (as a 
prelimary to further questioning on their subjective beliefs about things which 
might encourage them or deter them from committing each of nine offences) to rate 
each of these offences according to the likelihood of committing them themselves*. 

Six of these offences corresponded very closely with those described in the card- 
pack, and the last three points on the scale were used as a means of comparing the 
"permissiveness" rating (based on expected attitude to friends), with the 
personal identification rating (based on what informants thought they might possibly 
do themselves). 
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In the present context we used a combination of the three last points on the latter 
scale: 


I might do it, but it's unlikely 
I can quite easily imagine inyself doing it 
I have done it 

This excludes those (the great majority for each of the offences concerned) who 
couldn’t possibly imagine themselves doing it, or who felt pretty sure they never 
really would do it, although they might think of doing so. 

25. Perceived permissiveness of friends of offenders . Informants were also asked whether 
or not their friends knew about each type of offence they had committed, and if so 
what, if anything they did or said about it. 

26. S ocial pressures against offending, to be expected from informants peers . The 
three measures described above were used as a means of finding the extent to which 
any social pressure might be exerted on each type of offender by his friends. 

Finally, informants were questioned about one, randomly selected, offence from 
each point on their permissiveness rating scale which neither they themselves, 

nor to their knowledge anyone they knew, had ever committed. (This question was 
asked because it was known from pilot work that friends were usually perceived by 
offenders as neutral or permissive, and we wanted to find out to what extent young 
people would expect to behave in a way likely to be perceived as permissive or 
neutral in the extreme case of offences with which they were entirely unfamiliar). 

The rating scale was: 

1. It would make no difference to my feelings 
IT WOULD MAKE SOME DIFFERENCE 

2. I would think all the better of him 

3. I would say nothing and carry on the same as before 

4. I would tell him what I thought of him, and then carry on the same 

5. I would tell him what I thought of him, then try to avoid him 

or see much less of him 

6. I would avoid him as far as possible but not say anything 

7. I would tell him I didn't want to know him any more 

8. I would report him to the authorities 

Informants could select any one or more of these statements, and the responses were 
analysed botn individually, and into two groups: those who would, and would not, 
expect to say anything to their offending friend which would make him directly 
aware of their attitude. 

27. Extremes of permissiveness and non-permissiveness . Full details of the distribution 
of the permissiveness ratings for varying numbers of offence and non-offence 
described on the cards are given in the text (Table 17). The results are not amenable to 
summary treatment, but the distribution of the number of different offence types 
rated at each extreme is shown below: 


A. Extreme permi ss ivenes s 
Scores (Rating 1 ) 


0-1 offence types so rated 26 . 4 $ 

2-3 " " " 34 . 4 $ 

4-5 " " " 20.0$ 

6 or more " " 19 * 4 $ 


B. Extreme non-permissiveness 
Scores (Rating 8 ) 

0-7 offence types so rated 26.0$ 
8-14 " " " 28.2$ 
15-19 " " " 22.0$ 
20 or more " " 23.9$ 
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28. Permissiveness and personal offence score . The higher the extreme permissiveness 
score, the lower the proportion who had themselves committed only a few types of 
offence, and the higher the proportion who had committed many. The differences were 
marked and ran progressively through each of the four personal offence-type scores. 
Offence-group scores showed a similar pattern, but with a rather more marked 
difference at the extremes. 

The extreme non -permissiveness scores differentiated somewhat less markedly, but 
also systematically, between those with high and low personal offence-type and 
offence-group scores. (Table 18) 

20. There was thus a marked consistency between the number of different offences youths 
had themselves committed and the number they rated at the two extremes of the 
permissiveness scale. 

30. Mean Ratings . The mean ratings given to each offence-type were calculated (Table 19; 
Outstanding results were: 

Assaults . The highest mean rating of all was given to "attacking an unknown 
person with a weapon", and struggling to rescue someone from the police was also 
highly rated. Struggling with the police to evade one's own apprehension was, 
rated, on average, comparatively low, and the identity of the person assaulted 
was clearly relevant to the ratings given to offences of this nature. 

Attacking an enemy with a weapon had the same mean rating as attacking an 
u nknown person without a weapon, but attacking an enemy without a weapon had a 
comparatively low mean rating. 

Breaking and entering . Although breaking offences were all comparatively 
highly rated, shop-breaking offences were rated lower than house-breaking 
offences . 

L arceny . Certain "sneak-thief" offences were rated higher than other offences 
of larceny (stealing from clothing, from cars, and stealing bicycles) 

Stealing from slot machines, Taking and Driving Away, and stealing goods worth 
10/- to £1 from an employer had the lowest mean ratings of the offences of 
larceny. 

Drunkenness . Drinking after driving and causing an accident was not rated very 
high (the mean rating was the same as that for stealing from shops or stores). 
The mean rating given to driving after drinking without causing an accident 
was quite low, and fell well below being drunk and insulting or fighting, and 
only a little aoove "flat out" drunkenness. Under-age drinking offences were 
rated very low. 

Traffic . Traffic offences all had low ratings, but driving without insurance 
was rated considerably higher than the others. 

Sex . The mean rating given to having intercourse with a girl under 16 was 
rather lower than for scattering litter in the street, and sexual promiscuity 
(not an offence) was rated only a little below it. 

31. Distribution of ratings . These are shown for each offence in Table 20 and are not 
amenable to summary treatment. These results show the background to the mean 
ratings . 
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32. Permissiveness and personal identification . For the following offences the 
permissiveness rating and the personal identification rating described in paras 
23 and 24 of this summary could be directly compared: 

Breaking into a small shop 
Breaking into a private house 
Breaking into a large store 
Stealing from clothing 
Taking and Driving away 

In each case high permissive ratings (indicating no expected change in social 
distance from a friend who committed the offence) were substantially or slightly 
more frequent than personal identification ratings. Many youths would feel permissive 
about others committing offences which they thought it most unlikely or impossible 
that they might commit themselves. 

33. O ffences expected to cause no change in social distance from a friend who committed 
them . These are the offences rated between 1 and 4 on the permissiveness scale. 

A list arranged in order of frequency of rating at these levels by up to 35% of 
the sample is included in the text of Section V (para, v) . While, with a few 
discrepancies, this Table and the data immediately following confirm the conclusions 
reached from the mean ratings, it is noteworthy that there were only six offences 
which less than 10.0% felt would lead to no change in their social distance from 
a friend committing them. These were: 

Attacking unknown person with a weapon 

Stealing from clothing 

Stealing from cars 

Breaking into a house (unplanned) 

Breaking into a house (planned) 

Stealing a bicycle 

At the other extreme (offences which more than 35% felt would lead to no change in 
social distance from a friend committing them) were: 

Flat out drunkenness 

Driving after excessive drinking, if no accident 
incurred 

Attacking an enemy without a weapon 
Any of the traffic of f ences- except causing an 
accident through drunken- driving 
Throwing fireworks in the street 
Any of the under-age offences 
Intercourse with a girl under 16 
Accepting or buying stolen goods 
Travelling without a ticket 
Any of the four legal items 

34. Actual BEHAVIOUR expected . The following results refer to the way in which 
informants would expect actually to behave towards a friend who committed a randomly 
chosen offence in each of the eight rating groups with which they were unfamiliar 
either through knowing anyone who had committed it or having done so themselves. 

Since there were a considerable number of cases in which there was no such offence 
in a given group, the figures are still further biassed in favour of those who do 
not mix with offenders. 



35. We isolated those whose responses indicated only an absence of verbal disapproval 
(this group includes not only the permissive but those who would avoid the offender 
or report him). The proportions who would not expect to communicate verbal 
disapproval ranged from 85% of those rating the selected offence at the most 
permissive end of the scale, through 67 %, 65 %, 43%, 3S%, 29%, 28% and 20% at the 
remaining seven points. 

36 . Clearly even those least closely associated with offenders would frequently not even 
expect to express verbal disapproval to an offending friend (though for the 
higher-rated offences many would avoid the offender or report him to the authorities 
without saying anything to him). Further details, given in the text, snow that 
high proportions, especially in relation to offences rated 1 to 5 (71% down to 

25 %) felt that the offence, even though they had never known anyone who had 
committed it before, would make no difference to their feelings about the offender, 
and others that they would say nothing and carry on as before. 

37. There is clearly some sense of personal loyalty to ones friends included in these 
responses, evidenced particularly by the 5~6% who said it would make no difference 
at all to their feelings for a friend if he committed an offence which they had 
rated at either of the two least permissive extremes, and the 10% and 4% in the 
same groups who would expect to say nothing to their friend and carry on the 

same as before. These people were effectively contradicting themselves, having 
rated an offence theoretically as one they would definitely hold against their 
friends and which would make them feel quite differently about them afterwards, and 
then in a specific instance saying that their feelings would be unaffacted, or 
they would carry on as before. 

38 . Perceived reactions of offenders friends . A sense of loyalty to ones friends, 
social convention, fear of disparaging a friend, no doubt contribute to the 
results reported below. These things are certainly not confined to teenagers, 
and we have no means of judging the extent to which the present age-group may 
behave differently from their elders under similar circumstances. 

39. Offenders were asked whether any of their friends (other than fellow-participants) 
had ever got to know about each type of offence they had committed, and if so 
what they did or said about it. 

40. For all offence types except three youths were more (usually much more) inclined to 
tell their friends about their offences tnan not. The only exceptions were: 
stealing money from home, stealing a bicycle (2 cases in sample) and stealing 
from clothing (3 cases, in two of which friends never knew). 

41. When friends knew, which they usually did, they were usually (in the eyes of the 
offender) much more likely not to express any reaction at all than to react either 
favourably or unfavourably. 

42. For 43 items the friends of offenders either did not get to know of the offence, 

or did not respond unfavourably, in upwards of 50% of cases. Usually the proportion 
was much higher than this. The one exception was the single case in the sample 
in which an offender said he had stolen goods worth £5 or more from an employer - 
on about 100 different occasions; his friends knew, but condemned him for it. 
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43. F or 42 items friends either did not know of the offence, knew but said nothing 
or were perceived as approving in upwards of 7 5% of cases. 

44. For 35 items the friends of offenders knew of the offences but were perceived as 
saying "nothing" in upwards of 50 % of cases. 

45. Conclusions . Youths in this sample had no difficulty in evaluating different 
offences in a coherent and meaningful manner. A close association between 
permissiveness-rating and personal offence-record shows consistency between 
behaviour and attitude. 

But even in the case of those offences of which they most strongly disapproved, 
and which neither they nor any of their friends had committed, substantial 
proportions were subjectively aware that they would say nothing to a friend who 
committed such an offence which would indicate their real attitude. 

In practice this was the most usual perceived reaction of his friends to an 
offender - a neutral if not an approving one. 

Many young people tend not to condemn actions of which they privately disapprove, 
in an atmosphere in which it is not done to express feelings of disapproval, even 
though others around may covertly share them. 

The influence of his friends on an offender tends to be negative. A permissive 
convention of this sort could lead to an offender continuing to break the 
law because he perceives his friends as more permissive than they really are. 

On the other hand the effects of personal loyalty, friendship, embarrassment 
in appearing self-righteous, are not confined to this age-group. 

The information outlined in this section does, however, reinforce other data 
showing that the expected reactions of their "mates" is one of the lesser 
anxieties young people would expect to feel if they were detected by the 
police, (see Section VI). 

We refrain from evaluating these data, which are subject to more than one 
interpretation, except to point to the self-evident conclusion that the expressed 
reactions of their peers can very rarely have a deterrent effect on offenders, 
and may often be perceived as encouraging, though usually in a negative 
("they don't bother what I do") rather than a positive way. 
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SECTION VI: SOCIAL AND OTHER VARIABLES PERCEIVED AS DETERRENTS 

4.6. Ranking of eight things which might worry an offender who had been found out by 
the police . A shuffled pack of eight cards, on each of which was described 
"something which might worry people if they broke the law and were found out" 
was handed to informants, and normal ranking procedures were used in order to 
enable them to rank the items in the order in which they felt they personally would 
be worried by them if they were found out by the police. 

47. The three items with the highest mean rankings, which were also those with the 
highest proportions ranking each item first or second, had to do with family 
relations, job prospects, or the (probably related) public effects of having to 
appear in court. They were in the order of ranking: 

1. What my family would think 

2. The chances of losing my job ( or, for those who had not got a job 
at the time of interview : The chances it would make it difficult to 
get the job I want. 

3. The publicity or shame of having to appear in court. 

48. These three social anxieties, singly or together, were clearly of over-riding 
importance to the great majority of the sample. 95% ranked at least one of them 
first or second, and whichever was ranked highest the two others were always ranked 
the next highest. Their mean rank ranged between 2.38 and 3.88. 75% ranked 
"Family" first or second, 47% ranked "Job" in the first two places; and 2 3% 

"Court". Whether we consider them singly or jointly, expected social anxieties 
over-ride anxiety about the penalty. 

49. The following appeared next in order of mean ranking: 

4. The punishment I might get (•*■) 

5. What my girl friend would think ( those who had no girl friend at the 
time of interview were asked to imagine they had one at the time they 
were found out by the police ) 

6. Whether I would get fair treatment in court 

7. What my mates would think 

8. What might happen to me between being found out and appearing in court. 

50. "Punishment" had a mean rank appreciably lower than "Court" (4.40) and was also 
a little less often ranked first or second (22%). The mean rank of "Punishment" 
and of'Girl Friend" did not differ markedly (4.40 and 4.72), nor did the 
proportions ranking these items first or second (22% and 17%). 

51. The final three items each had a much lower mean rank than any of the others 
(6.07 to 6.20) and were rarely ranked either first or second (4-5% in each case). 

52. Young people tended to think much more in terms of anxieties concerning fundamental 
effects on their family relationships or their job prospects, and of the publicity 

or shame caused by appearing in court (which could effect either of the first items), 
than they did in terms of worrying about the penalty. Quite frequently they thought 
their girlfriend's reaction would be a major anxiety, but rarely the reactions of 
their mates. Major anxiety about fair treatment in court, or what might happen 
to them between detection and court appearance was also rarely expected. 


(i) See Foreword to this report. The social consequences of conviction for an 
offence may be the direct outcome of the penalty. We think however that the 
order of emphasis is subjectively meaningful. A youth may think: "I could 
put up with Borstal if only it wouldn't upset my family, lose me my job - 
and maybe my girlfriend too". The feared social consequences are an outcome 
of the punishment, but it is not the punishment itself that worries him most. 
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53. Offence scores and the ranking of "worries ". There were no major or systematic 
relationships between individual offence scores and the ranking of worries. 
Regardless of offence-score, "what my family would think" was always top of the 
mean ranks. This suggests that the ranking was done mainly on a theoretical rather 
than an experiential basis, which would not be surprising in view of the small 
proportion of the sample would had personally been taken to court, and the large 
number of offences of each kind they had committed for each court appearance. 

However other data on the family indicates both that young people do a_ct on the 
principle of concealing offences from their parents, and when their son ±s_ taken 

to court the parents do tend to react strongly. Also there is ample experiential 
basis for the low ranking of "what my friends would think" in respect of undetected 
offences, and friends' permissive attitudes to them as perceived by the offender. 

54. T he Penalty . The comparatively low mean rank of anxieties about "the punishment I 
might get" was examined in some detail. 

Punishment was found to be exceptionally evenly distributed between the first seven 
ranks, with 13 ± 4% ranking it at each level. Although 95% of the sample ranked at 
least one of items 1-3 either first or second among their expected anxieties and 
three-quarters ranked "Family" first or second. Punishment was ranked above each 
single item of these three by substantial minorities - 19 % ranked it above 
"Family", 30% above "Job" and 44% above "Court Appearance". The mean rank of 
punishment is a little misleading in view of the exceptionally even distribution 
which contributes to the mean. These facts do not effect the conclusions stated 
above, but they do indicate that substantial anxiety about the punishment they 
might get would be expected to a wider extent thqn the mean figures, or the 
figures for the top two ranks alone, might suggest. 

55. Parents . The high ranking of "what my family would think" is entirely consistent 
with the extent to which it was found that sons did not tell their parents about 
their offences, and the parents themselves did not find out. For most offences of 
course, the offender was not detected by the police, (or, if he was, was not taken 

to court). A court appearance rarely failed to escape parental attention and usually 
led to reprimand or punishment from them. The major imponderable element, about 
which there was no means of obtaining information, is the way parents would have 
reacted had they known more of their sons' undetected offences. The information we 
have is outlined below. 

56. Regardless of how many times they had committed an offence their parents had never 
got to know about it (at least to their son's knowledge) in the following proportions 
of cases: 


% of parents who never got 

Number of offence-types to 

to know of son's offences 

which % age applies 

75 % and over 

9 

50-74$ 

16 

40 - 4 - 9 $ 

13 

30-39$ 

4 

Under 30% 

2 


44 “ 


Half or more of the parents never got to know about any of their sons' offences 
in relation to over half the of i ence-types ; and 4-0-49% never got to know about over 
a quarter of them. The six offence-types of which parents more commonly did get to 
know (under 40% ignorant of them) were the four breaking offences - which fairly 
commonly led to a court appearance; throwing fireworks in the street (a type of 
01 fence which starts at a young age, and may be only technically against the law 
when committed by small boys with small fireworks in streets where no real danger 
is caused); and attacking an unknown person without a weapon (which could, for 
example, include fights initiated by friends rather than the offender himself). 
These are all offences about which some youngsters might be expected to boast to 
their parents without risk of censure. 
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57 . Parental permissiveness . If we add to the above figures for parental ignorance those 
offence-types of which the parents did get to know, but were perceived by their son 
as expressing neutral or encouraging reactions, the proportion of parents either not 
knowing or expressing encouragement was 75 % or more for 25 of the offence-types, and 
there were only three offence-types for which it was less than half. Neutral ("did 
or said nothing") reactions were much more common than approving ones, and the above 
figures include the rare cases in which a parent participated in the of fence. (i) 

58 . Parental censure . Parents knew of it and censured their son in one-third or more of 
cases in respect of the following types of offence only: 

The breaking offences (comparatively often leading to court appearance) 

Stealing money from home (an offence against the parents and committed 
at home, by definition) 

Taking and Driving Away (comparatively often leading to court appearance 
and car possibly driven home) 

Stealing a bicycle (a stolen bicycle is perhaps rather likely to be 
taken home, but results are based on only two cases) 

Stealing from clothing (based on only three cases) 

Struggle to escape arrest by the police (associated with arrest, if 
not a court appearance on this particular charge) 

Riding a bicycle without lights (largely a youthful offence, quite 
likely to be committed on the way home) 

Driving without insurance (perhaps because parent's car used?) 

59 . Offence leading to court appearance - parental reactions . An entirely different 
picture of parental knowledge and expressed reaction was found when the offender had 
appeared in court for any of the prompted offences (results based on 144 person-offence- 
types). In only 4% of cases did the parents not get to know; in 54% they expressed 
disapproval, but only verbally, in various ways; and in 19 % they threatened or carried 
out punishment ( 6 $> administered physical punishment). Parents reactions were perceived 
as neutral in only l 6 % of cases, and sympathetic or encouraging in only (#>, (in half 

of which a parent was known to have been involved in the offence with the son). 

60. Concealment of offences and Effect of Court Appearance . Their son' s appearance in 
court nearly always leads to his parents getting to know of his offence, and activates 
expressions of disapproval which might occur more often if parents knew more of their 
sons undetected offences. It is impossible to judge the true extent to which conceal- 
ment of his offences by the son is based on the fact that his acts are illegal, or on 
expected parental reactions. However, apart from law-breaking, three of the four legal 
acts about which informants were asked were concealed from parents in 64 - 84 % of cases, 
and the fourth (smoking ten or more cigarettes a day under the age of 15) by 41%. T his 
fact, together with the emphasis on anxieties about his parents reactions if he were 
found out by the police committing an offence, suggest that concealment of undetected 
offences (which might on a future occasion be detected) is probably usually connected 
with the parents' expected reaction. 

6 1. We have already shown that the publicity or shame of a court appearance ranks highly 
among the anticipated anxieties expected by informants to affect them after police de- 
tection. To a marked extent court appearance _in itself seems to be an important part 
of the penalty. We described a hypothetical case in which the informant had committed 
an offence for which the maximum penalty was a fine of £ 20 , was sure he would be found 
guilty, but knew that he might get off with a very much smaller fine if he appeared in 
court. However, there was stated to be the alternative of paying the maximum fine 
without having to appear before the court. Half our informants said that if they had 
the choice they would prefer to pay the maximum fine and not have to appear in court. 
They were prepared to lose money to avoid the "penalty" of appearing in court, even 
though either course would entail conviction. 

(i) A few parents were said to have thought a charge unjustified or a sentence unfair. 
Since they assumedly expressed some sympathy with their son, they have been 
counted as "approving" in his eyes - though they may well have disapproved of 
the offence. 
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S 2 . Conclusions. Social anxieties predominated among those which boys and youths would 
expect to feel if they were detected by the police committing an unspecified offence, 
rather than fear of the penalty. This was true regardless of their personal offence 
record, and at all levels of personal offence record "What my parents would think" 
was the highest-ranked anxiety. 

However, most offences are successfully concealed from the parents, and we have 
only limited information about the reactions of parents to undetected offences. 

If the offender is taken to court, his anticipations of an adverse parental 
reaction from his parents is usually amply justified, and what evidence we have 
suggests that many parents would react unfavourably to offences usually or often 
concealed, if they knew about them. 

Although anxieties about the penalty had a comparatively low mean rank, this is a 
little misleading in view of the fact that its ranking was very evenly distributed 
between each of the first seven ranks. 

Appearance in court appears to many as a species of "penalty" in its own right. 

The very low ranking of "what my friends would think" is consistent with earlier 
data about the perceived permissive reactions of friends to offences admitted to 
them, and the fact that friends are usually told about the offences. 

The reactions of a boy's girl -friend were, however, much more often expected to be a 
major worry. 

The permissiveness which his friends usually appear to express towards his own 
offences often appear not really to represent their true attitude to an offender, 
but more probably are the product of loyalty, embarrassment, or unwillingness to 
criticise. 

It appears that there is a large body of potential social pressure against breaking 
the law which is immobilised because parents are so often not aware of what their 
sons are doing, and friends are inclined to conceal critical attitudes. It is difficult 
to see, however, how this potential can be mobilised’; 

SECTION VII: CONSCIENCE AND THE CHANCES OF BEING FOUND OUT 8Y THE POLICE AS 
DETERRENTS: AND INFORMANTS ESTIMATES OF THE CHANCE OF "GETTING AttAY W ITH" EACH 
OF NINE TYPES OF OFFENCE . 

63. Conscience v. Chances of Police Detection . After they were thoroughly familiar with 
the offences described on the offence-cards informants were asked what put them off 
most about breaking the law - the feeling it was wrong or the chances of being 
found out by the police. The great majority felt able to generalise and only 1 % 
said they did not know. 

Rather over half said they were put off most by the feeling it was wrong, and one- 
third by the chances of being found out by the police. Among the remainder were 
8% who said spontaneously that they were put off by both things equally; and only 
2$ who said it would depend on the type of offence. 

64. Offence-scores . The proportions saying they were mainly put off breaking the law 
by the feeling it was wrong declined progressively and systematically with offence- 
type score, ranging from 69 $ of those with the lowest of the four scores to 33 $ 

of those with the highest. Using the broader indicator of the variety of different 
sorts of offence committed - the offence-group score - a closely similar 
progressive trend was found (72$ in the group with the least varied offence-type 
record, down to 36$ of those with the most varied, saying they were put off most 
by the feeling it was wrong to break the law). 

Conversely, the proportions saying they were put off most by the chances of being 
found out by the police rose systematically and progressively both with offence-type 
score (from 21$ to 54 $) and offence-group score (from 16$ to 51 $)* 
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65. To those boys who acknowledge conscience, conscience is a more effective deterrent 
than the police. But for other types of boys, conscience is not an effective 
deterrent but police action potentially is. 


We have already shown that the a ctual chances of being taken to court on any given 
occasion for any given offence are in favour of the offender, usually very much so, 
in respect of the 40 offences described on the cards. This could be partly an 
outcome of offenders oelieving their chances of "getting away with it to be hig . 

A direct measurement was made, for selected offences, of informants own estimates 
of the chances of “getting away with it", as a means of determining the beliefs 
of the whole sample about the chances of being caught by the police, whether or 
not the offence was one they had themselves committed or were at all likely to 
commit, and an indicator of the overall extent to which a belief that they would 
probably not be caught might contribute to any temptation to break the law. 

66. list i mated chances of "getting away with it ". Nine offences were described on one 
sheet of the interviewing schedule, each followed by a ^ line, labelled at 
one end "Certain to get caught" and at the other "Certain to get away with it 
Informants were not asked to make numerical estimates, but completed the page y 
making a pencil mark on the line to indicate where they felt the chances lay of 
the "sort of people who break the law" being caught or getting away with each offence. 
The markings were translated into percentage terms for analysis. 

67 Detailed results relating to the distribution of responses etc., and the full 

wordings of the descriptions of offences are given in the text Brief descriptions 

of each offence and the mean estimates of "getting away with it are shown below. 


Offence 

Starting a punch-up in a dance hall 
Breaking into a private house 
Stealing from a large store, while it is open 
Stealing from a small shop, " 

Breaking into a lock-up shop 
Taking and Driving Away 
Smashing a street lamp 

Stealing from a coat in unattended cloakroom etc 
Picking up and keeping a wallet containing £.100 


Mean estimate of "getting away with it 

37$ 

41 $ 

43$ 

45.5$ 

53 $ 

55$ 

67$ 

63$ 

75$ 


68 , 


For five of the nine offences the average estimate of getting away with it favoured 
the offender, and only for "starting a punch-up in a dance hall" was less 
than a 40$ chance estimated. But, for those offences which are similar to the ones 
described on the offence cards, the "average" tendency was to underestimate the 
actual chances of those who had committed the offence described not being taken to 
court. 

69 . The estimates were widely distributed. For each of the first five offences listed, 
except housebreaking (6$), there were 14-19$ who estimated the chances of getting 
away with it at 75$ or more, and this figure rose sharply for each of the other 
offences, from 27$ for TDA to 65 $ for picking up a wallet. Chances of less than 
25 $ were estimated for each of the first four offences by 22-45$ oy the sample, and 
by 6-13$ for each of the others. Taking and Driving Away; the two offences of 
stealing from shops; and starting a punch-up, each showed at least 14$ giving 
estimates in both the highest and the lowest quantile. 
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70 . Offence-scores . In order to examine informants own offence scores in relation to 
their estimates of the "chances of getting away with" these offences, we considered 
only those giving estimates of 75 % or more, and less than 25 %. Estimates within 
these ranges are referred to, respectively, as a "very good chance" and "a very 
poor chance". The number of different offences wnich each informant placed in 
each group was calculated. Four groups were considered in relation to the number 
of offences with which it was thought there was a very good chance of getting 

away (0-1, 2, 3-4, 5 or more); and five (0, 1, 2, 3, 4 or more) for offences with 
which it was thought there was very poor chance of getting away. 

Analysis by offence-type score snowed differences which were not all systematic 
but which were quite evident at the extremes. 

71 . The proportions tninking there was a very good chance of getting away with none or 
only one of the nine offences declined progressively, from 33% to 17%, with 
increasing personal offence-type score. At the other extreme (those tninking there 
was a very good chance of getting away with five or more of the nine offences) 
they increased progressively from 6% to 21%, with increasing offence-type score. 


Among those thinking there was a very poor chance of getting away with varying 
numbers of offences differences in offence score were apparent 

at the extremes only. 23 % of those with the lowest offence-type score, compared 
with 30% of those with the highest, thought the chances of getting away with none 
of the nine offences were very good. 17% of those with the lowest offence-type 
score and 9% of those with the highest thought the chances of getting away with 
four or more of the offences were very good. 

72 . Conclusions . One in three said it was the chances of being found out by the police 
rather than the feeling it was wrong which put them off most from breaking the 
law. Attitude was related to action: the greater the variety of offences a youth 
had committed the more likely was he to say that his chances of being found out 
were more important to him as a restraint than was the feeling it was wrong. 

It is reasonable to infer that those who do offend are particularly prone to think 
they can evade detection in respect of the sorts of offence they commit. This 
inference is consistent with the practical experience of offenders in evading 
prosecution, although an unknown proportion of these may have been detected but 
subjected only to police reprimand or caution. 


Young people tended on average to be fairly inclined to rate the chances of getting 
away with each of the nine offences about which they were questioned as good, the 
mean estimate for five offences favouring the offender. But when the offence 
corresponded with one described in the card-pack, the average "guess" of the whole 
sample about the chances of getting caught over-estimated the true chances of 
those who had actually committed the offence in question being taken to court. 

It is inferred that young people in general are more inclined than those among them 
who have committed a given offence to overestimate their chances of detection. 


Very high and very low estimates of the chances of getting away with increasing 
numbers of the nine offences were associated with personal offence-scores, but only 
systematically and appreciably at the extremes. The inference appears to be that 
those with the highest offence-scores are more likely than others to hold the 
generalised opinion that it is easy to get away with offences, while those with the 
lowest scores are more likely to think it difficult; but that those in intervening 
groups are not much affected by their generalised beliefs about the likelihood of 
detection for the se nine offences . The results were not clear-cut enough to 


suggest more than this. 
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From the point of view of the relative importance of the police in deterring 
different groups the two following facts are outstanding: 

i. that their chances of detection by the police were thought to be more 
important than their feeling that it was wrong by over half of those 
with the worst personal offence records, the prevalence of this attitude 
increasing progressively with offence-record. 

ii. that over 20$ of those with the worst offence records also thought the 
chances of evading detection for five or more of the nine offences 
about which they were questioned were 75$ or more, the prevalence of 
this belief increasing progressively with offence-record. 

SECTION VIII: INFORMANTS' SUBJECTIVE BELIEFS ABOUT THE INCENTIVE AND DETERRENTS 
WHICH MIGHT AFFECT THEM PERSONALLY IN RESPECT OF NINE TYPES OF OFFENCE 

73. Little reliance has been placed on detailed introspection into hypothetical 
circumstances which informants felt might deter them from or encourage them towards, 
committing specific offences. A short sequence of questions was, however, asked 
about nine specified offences of varying gravity. The offences were first rated 
according to the informant's belief about the likelihood of his ever even tninking 

of committing each offence. All but those who "could not possibly imagine themselves" 
committing the offence were then asked what sort of things they thought might 
"urge them on, or encourage them or tempt them to do it?" The whole sample were 
asked what sort of things might "hold them back or worry them" about committing 
each offence. Those who did not deny the possibility that they might think of 
committing an offence were added to those who could not imagine any possible 
circumstances which might tempt them, to obtain an indication of the numbers who 
effectively rejected any possibility of their doing it, and of the maximum 
proportions "at risk" under the most provocative circumstances. 

74. Maximum numbers "at risk ". Brief descriptions of the offences and the maximum 
proportions at risk are shown below: 

Offence (abbreviated description ) Maximum $ at risk under the most 

provocative circumstances 


Picking up unidentified wallet containing 


£100 in the street and keeping it 69$ 
Throwing a stone at a street lamp and 

smashing it 54$ 
Starting a punch-up in a dance hall 4-3$ 
Taking and driving away (if licenced and 

insured) 37$ 
Stealing from a large store, while open 29 $ 
Breaking into a lock-up shop 23$ 
Stealing from a small shop 21 $ 
Stealing money from a coat in unattended 

cloakroom 14$ 
Breaking into a private house 13$ 


75. High or substantial proportions of youths did not dissociate themselves entirely 
from the possibility of being tempted to commit each offence, but these include 
many who had originally said they thought i.t most unlikely that they really would 
commit the offence, though they might think of doing so, and others who, although 
they felt they might do it in practice, thought it unlikely. The value of the 
results lies mainly in the indication they give of the very substantial numbers 
who felt there might be circumstances in which they would be tempted. How far 
are they meaningful in terms of real potential action? The answer to this question 
is largely a matter of inference. 
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76. Circumstances of temptation. ( *) An analysis, within a broad conceptual framework, 
of the imagined circumstances of temptation shows that (with an exception of 
throwing stones at a street lamp - discussed later) by far the largest group 
responded either in terms of imagined special circumstances in the situation 
itself, or in a rather facile way in relation to their special requirements at 
the time: the need for a car in respect of TDA; a special desire for the goods 

in respect of theft; provocation in respect of a punch-up; wanting tie money in 
respect of stealing by finding, etc. 

It is possible to evaluate these responses as indicative of spur-of-the-moment 
rationalisations rather than as true indications of circumstances which informants 
felt might actually arise to tempt them personally, and if we evaluate them in this 
way we are led to the conclusion that introspection was not very successful as 
indicating the sorts of temptation which might lead to action. 

77. The likelihood of evading detection was comparatively rarely mentioned in this 
context - by 13-16$ of those who did not entirely dissociate themselves from each 
of the three offences of larceny, and by less than 1C$ of those not dissociating 
themselves entirely from any of the other offences. 

78. Fun, .kicks etc. The largest single group (39 $ of those not dissociating themselves 
from the offence) said that the thing which might tempt them to throw a stone at a 
street lamp was the fun, kicks, etc. that they would get out of it. A further 30$ 
said they might be tempted in emulation of their friends, to show off, for a "dare" 
etc. Again it is possible to evaluate these responses as largely rationalisations 
in respect of this particular offence. 

Similar responses were, however, given in relation to each of the other offences, 
and in all more than a quarter of the whole sample said they might be tempted to 
commit at least one of the remaining eight offences in these ways, 

79 ‘ The personal offence-scores of those naming these temptations to commit one or more 
offences other than smashing a street lamp were compared with the scores of the 
rest of the sample. It was found: 

(i) that those naming these temptations were more than twice as 
likely as the rest of the sample to have the highest personal 
offence-type score (28$ and 13$), and about twice as likely to 
have offended within the highest number of different groups 
of offence (41$and 22$). 

(ii) that the contrasts were less marked at other points on the 
offence-type and offence-group scale, except that those 
naming these temptations were less than half as likely as 
others to have offended within only 0-2 groups (14$- and 32$). 

80. Those who break the law in order to show off or for "kicks" tend to commit a wider 
variety of offence than others. One reason may be that they are less interested 
m direct gain than others and more in personal satisfaction. This would tend to 
make them less prone to be selective in the ways in which they offend. 

81. Deterrents . Responses to the question about "What sort of things would hold you 
back or worry you,', do not add very greatly to the generalised responses to the 
earlier less specific question about whether feeling it is wrong or the chances 
of police detection was the main thing which put the informant off breaking the 
law, and the inferences we have already drawn from the results of other parts of 
this inquiry. 


(i) Analyses were based on the first response only when two or more were given 
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82. For all offences except "stealing from a large store" personal restraints 
(conscience, consideration for the victim, the absence of adequate temptation) 
were named more often as a personal deterrent than was the difficulty of 
concealment, ease or chances of getting caught, etc. 

83. But the proportions naming each of these two types of detterent varied markedly 
from offence to offence. Internal restraints were most often named as the thing 
that would put them off from stealing from a coat, smashing a street lamp, and 
stealing by finding, but less often for the more serious offences. 

84-. Responses to the earlier generalised question showed that one-third thought they were 
put off most from breaking the law by the chances of police detection. Apart 
from "stealing from a big store" this proportion was fairly closely reflected 
for the more serious offences of breaking, larceny and TDA (35)6-26)6). The 
exceptionally high proportion (4-6)6) naming possible detection as the thing that would 
put them off most about stealing from a large store is probaoly attributable to 
the addition of a house detective to the police as a possible agent of detection. 

85 . Other deterrents than those immediately associated with conscience or detection 
were named. Inability to drive or drive efficiently was often the deterrent to 
Taking and Driving away, and inability to fight or to fight efficiently the 
deterrent to starting a punch up. 

86 Long-term consequences were infrequently named explicitly as a deterrent - fear of 
the penalty by only 1-8 % for each offence, and effects on their parents or others, 
or even on their own future by less than 10)6 for any offence. Since these are 
secondary effects of being detected, the results are consistent with our evaluation 
of the rating of the deterrents described to informants as applicable after they 
had been caught by the police 

87 . Nothing would deter . Proportions in excess of 5 % (up to 13)6) said that nothing 
would deter them from committing each of the following offences - throwing a stone 
at a street lamp; picking up a wallet containing £100 and keeping it; and starting 
a punch-up in a dance hall. 

88. Conclusions. Detailed introspection by the individuals about his own chances of 
committing an offence, the things that would encourage him or do so, or deter him, 
is an unreliable means of predicting action. 

It is considered that the high proportions of youths who do not entirely dissociate 
themselves from the possibility of acting in given unlawful ways, and can "imagine" 
something which might tempt them, (though not necessarily cause them), to do so, 
is a useful indicator of the absolute maximum numbers at risk, given the most 
favourable and tempting circumstances to the offender. 

But little reliance can be placed on the majority of subjective ideas about what 
might tempt the individual to break the law, which at the extreme amount to little 
more than the tougtological statement that "I might be temptea to do it if I 
wanted to do it strongly enough". 

A.n exception consists of the group who say they would commit at least one type of 
offence (other than throwing a stone at a street lamp) for kicks, for fun, to show off 
etc. This represents their image of their own personality rather than their 
theories about hypothetical circumstances. Over a quarter of the whole sample 
fell into this group, and they were much more likely than the remainder to have 
actually committed exceptionally large numbers of types of offence, within a very 
wide range. 

The things which were thought of as likely to put them off committing given offences 
consisted very largely of the likelihood of detection, or conscience and allied 
considerations. The predominance of conscience over the chances of detection 
confirms earlier results, but adds to this information some on the differentiation 
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between offences. The most stress was laid on internal restraints in relation to 
relatively trivial offences, and the most stress on the chances of detection in 
relation to the more serious ones. The only case in which the chances of detection 
outweighed internal restraints as an imagined deterrent (stealing from a large 
store) was probably affected by the imagined presence of a store detective as well 
as the police as a possible source of detection. 

The relatively small proportions subjectively imagining as a deterrent the 
secondary consequences which ...ight follow detection (the effects on family, friends 
or self, or the possible penalty) may be a logical outcome of not expecting to 
offend at all if the chances of detection are thought too high. These results are 
consistent with the way in which we evaluated the absence of association between 
personal offence record, and the order in which specific items were ranked when it 
was assumed that the offender had been caught by the police. 

SECTIONS IX AND X: PENALTIES (i) 

89 . The data obtained and their relevance to deterrence . The three main types of 
information obtained about penalties were: 


a. the eight main types of penalty were ranked by informants in order of 
personal dislike. 

b. for each of six selected offences of varying gravity informants were asked 
to say what they thought was the "worst" penalty someone of their own 
might actually get. 

c. for each of the card-pack offences ranked by 20$ or more at either the 
highest or the lowest point on the permissiveness (social distance) scale, 
they were asked what penalty they thought someone of their age ought to 
get. 

For each offence under b. and c. above informants were questioned separately about 
the penalties for a first offender, and for someone with a bad criminal record. 

90. In the text of the report items a, and b, above are fully discussed in Section IX, 
and item c. in Section X. The detailed results for b. and c. are of rather oblique 
relevance to deterrents in the light of results which show: 

i. only a very limited consensus of opinion about either the worst penalty 
expected, or the penalty deserved, for each individual offence 

ii. the similarity, where comparison is possible, between the distribution of 
the worst penalties expected, and the penalties deserved, for similar 
offences 

lii. the very tenuous relationship between informants' personal offence-records 
and the expectation of custodial sentences, to any type of institution, 
for varying numbers of the six selected offences. 

The implication of these comments will shortly become, apparent. Briefly, they 
indicate that, apart from the ranking of penalties, the direct relevance of the 
results to deterrents can usually be indicated summarily by discussion of a single 
item. Many of the results for individual offences are not referred to in this 
summary, but they have been retained in detail in the text for the interest of the 
more speciali sed reader. 

(i) Young people under 17 cannot be sent to prison. Since January 1971 Approved 
School 'borders have been replaced by care orders, and probation for the under 
17’ s by supervision under the provisions of the .'Children and Young Persons 
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91. Ranking of Penalties . Eight types of penalty were named on cards and ranked in 
order of personal dislike. Except in the case of "Conditional Discharge", the 
meaning of which was explained in detail on the card, and "Attendance Centre" which 
was described as "Having to go on Saturdays to an Attendance Centre", only the name 
of the penalty was given . 

91 % of informants ranked all the penalties, nearly all of the remainder saying 
spontaneously that they had not heard of one or more of them. Further questioning, 
after ranking, however, elicited the fact that an additional 37% had ranked all 
the penalties but had not heard of one or more before interview. Separate 
consideration of rankings given by this latter group showed no difference in the 
mean rank order, except that two pairs of penalties were given an equal mean rank 
by this group but were distinguished between by the more knowledgable . Results 
summarised below are based on the responses of the knowledgable 54% of the sample. 

92. The mean ranks, which corresponded in all cases to the modal rank, given to the 
penalties, starting with most disliked, were: 

Mean Rank 


1. Prison 

1.4 

2. Borstal 

2.2 

3. Approved school 

3.4 

4. Detention Centre 

3.7 

5. Attendance Centre 

5.6 

6. Probation 

5.7 

7. Fine 

6.6 

8. Conditional discharge 

7.3 


93. Not surprisingly, the six top-ranking penalties were all ones which entailed some 
loss of personal liberty, and they appear in order of the maximum amount of 

loss of liberty potentially entailed. Attendance Centres and probation were ranked, 
on average, almost equally (both entail short curtailment of liberty at intervals) 
and well below any of the continuous custodial penalties. Fines and conditional 
discharge ranked well below probation. 

94. There was not time in so long an interview to inquire into the subjective reasons 
informants had for ranking penalties in the way they did, but there are several 
indications that the potential duration of deprivation of liberty was not the only 
thing they considered. For example, nearly one in five did not rank prison as the 
penalty they would most dislike; 13% ranked borstal top, 14% f elt they would rather 
go to prison than to a borstal, 8% that they would rather go to prison than an 
approved school, and 6% that they would rather go to prison than a detention centre. 
Even fines, despite their low mean ranking, were ranked fifth or higher by 17%. 

95. The "Worst" Penalties expected . Informants were asked what they thought was the 
worst penalty someone of their own age might get for each of six offences, firstly 
if he were a first offender, and, secondly, if he had a bad criminal record. 

The offences described were: 

Breaking into a shop and stealing things 
Taking an unknown person's car for joy-riding 
Attacking and injuring someone with a weapon 
Stealing from a shop while it is open 
Buying goods known to have been stolen 

Drinking alcoholic drinks in pub bars under the age of 18* 


♦Informants of 18 and over were asked about the worst penalty someone under the age 
of 18 might get for the offence. 
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96. Custodial penalties . The majority of those naming any custodial penalty named 
"prison", and prison was quite frequently the worst penalty expected even by 

15-16 year olds for each of the offences except drinking alcoholic drinks under age, 
especially if the imagined offender had a bad record. 

This tendency may be partly an outcome of unfamiliarity with law and practice 
relating to the imprisonment of juveniles and young adults, but many, unfamiliar 
with the name or nature of other institutions probably used "prison" as a blanket 
term for "Being put away". 

97. Absence of consensus of opinion . Even if we consider all types of custodial 
sentence together regardless of the institution specified and regardless of the 
wide variation in the duration of expected prison sentences, consider probation 
regardless of its expected duration, and fines regardless of the expected amount, 
there were only two instances in which a majority expected the same type of penalty 
for first offenders of their age, and three for which they expected the same type 
of penalty for those with a bad criminal record. These were: for first offenders : 

57% expected, at worst, sentence to some type of institution if someone of their 
age injured someone with a weapon and 60% expected, at worst, a fine for someone 
drinking alcoholic drinks in a pub under-age. For those with a bad record : 

84% expected some sort of custodial penalty for injuring someone with a weapon; 

73% for shopbreaking; and 54% for taking and driving away. No other majority views 
about the nature of the penalty were found. 

98. Even these figures for majority consensus are a little misleading, since there were 
very considerable differences in the duration of prison sentences expected, the 
magnitude of fines and the duration of probation. In order to illustrate the very 
wide variety of different expectations we consider here the detailed results for one 
offence only: breaking into a shop and stealing things". 

99. S hopbreaking with theft . For a f irst offender of their age the worst penalty expected'.! 
by 36% was being put on probation. Although the majority of these expected a 

period of probation of 19 months or less, two-fifths of them expected a longer 
period, usually less than 2^ years, but occasionally more. 25% expected a fine, 
about half of them one of under £10, and a half more than that. At the extremes 
were rather less than one in five who expected the fine to be under £5, and about 
a fifth who expected it to be £20 or more. 21% expected sentence to some type of 
institution, including 11% who specified "prison". Of those expecting a prison 
sentence, about three-quarters expected one of six months or less, and about a 
quarter a longer period. 

For someone of their age with a bad record , a considerable majority (73%) expected 
sentence to some sort of institution, the majority of these naming prison. But 
the expected duration of the prison sentence was very varied, with about two-fifths |, 
expecting a sentence of nine months or less (usually 3-6 months) and about one- 
fifth expecting two-and-a-half years or more, the rest falling between these extremes. 
But 7% would expect, at worst, only a fine, and although the majority of these 
thought it would be one of £10 or more, a quarter thought it would be less. 7% 
expected probation. Periods of six months or less were expected twice as often 
as periods in excess of 23^ years, but the majority of expectations (about three- 
quarters) fell between these two extremes. 

100. This very wide distribution of beliefs about the "worst" penalty to be expected was 1 
found in relation to all six offences. Even for the very common offence of drinking 
alcoholic drinks in a pub when under legal age 3% thought a first offender might be 
confined to an institution, and 13% that he might be put on probation. 
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101. For each offence appreciable proportions expected at worst a custodial sentence, 
and at worst a fairly small fine. It is impossible to make any generalised 
statement about the deterrent effect of the expected penalty, except to say that for 
anyone tempted to commit an offence and deterred by the penalty rather than their 
expectations of getting away with offence undetected, the effect might be very great 
or very small. 

102. Offence scores and expectation of sentence to an institution . Since custodial 
penalties are those which were most disliked (headed by prison which was the most 
often expected of such penalties) an attempt was made to relate informants personal 
record to the very diffuse results in the following manner:- an institutional-sentence 
score was derived from the number of the six offences for which sentence to any 

type of institution was expected, and this was considered in relation to the 
personal offence-type score. 

Differences were marginal, except in the case of the expectations of those offenders 
with the lowest personal offence type scores in respect of the sentences to be 
expected by first offenders. Offenders with the lowest personal offence-type 
score were considerably less inclined ( 27 %) than any of the other four groups with 
higher scores not to expect sentence to an institution for a first offender 
committing any of the six offences than were any of the groups with higher personal 
scores (38-41%), and were more inclined than the rest to expect such sentences 
for two or more of the offences ( 36 %, compared with 22 - 26 %). 

This association only applied for first offenders committing the six offences, and 
only to those with the lowest personal offence type score. It may indicate no 
more than that the most "innocent" are more inclined than others to see crime in 
general as something for which even first offenders are liable to be "put away". 

There was no other indication that expecting sentence to an institution for 
differing numbers of the six offences was associated with personal offence-type 
record. 

103. Penalties deserved for the lowest-rated offences . Seven types of offence from the 
main card-pack were rated by 20% or more of the sample among the most innocuous 

of those they might commit themselves without thinking there was anything, or 
anything much, wrong with it. To think there is nothing really "wrong" about an 
offence is not the equivalent of thinking it should not be an offence at all, a 
typical example of this being technical parking offences. 

104. We asked informants who had rated these seven offences as particularly innocuous 
what they thought the penalty should be for a first offender who committed them, 
and for someone with a bad record who did so. The main objective, in direct ref- 
erence to incentives or deterrents, was to find out indirectly the extent to 
which informants might feel that given offences should not be penalised at all 
(i.e. should not be against the law) as distinct from those who felt there was 
nothing or practically nothing "wrong" with them. 

105. The verbal distinction between conditional discharge, absolute discharge, 
warning or rebuke and "being let off" was ignored for this purpose, since none 

of these entail an immediate penalty, and many informants were unlikely to be able 
to distinguish between the two forms of discharge and "being let off". These 
responses were classified together as "no penalty". 
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106. Not surprisingly high proportions would give no immediate penalty to a first 
offender committing each of the lowest-rated offences, and between 79$ and 97$ 
would give either no penalty or only a fine. The proportions who would give no 
penalty to someone with a bad record were: 


For exceeding a speed limit 

9f» 

) 



F or a parking offence 

15f« 

) 



For riding a bicycle without lights after dark 

18?5 

) 



For drinking alcoholic drinks in a pub under 


) 

of 

those rating 

age 18 

27f. 

) 

the 

offence at 

For drinking non-alcoholic drinks in a pub 


) 

the 

most permissive 

under age 16 

33 % 

) 


extreme 

For letting off fireworks in the street 

3T% 

) 



For going to "X" films under age 

62/0 

) 




107. With the exception of going to "X" films under age, these results all show only 
minorities of the minorities who rated an offence at the extreme permissiveness 
end of the scale who would not penalise an offender if he had a bad record. 

To feel that an offence is not wrong, or to be condemned in a moral sense, is 
quite compatible with a belief that the offender should be penalised. 


108. Penalties deserved for the highest-rated offences . Twenty-six types of offence 
were rated by at least 20$ of the sample as among the worst of those they would 
definitely hold against a friend if he committed them, and which would make them 
feel quite differently about him afterwards. They were asked what penalty 
someone who committed each of these offences ought , in their opinion to get. 

We discuss here only the penalties which informants thought should be given to first 
offenders committing the offences. (For twenty-three of the twenty-six qualifying 
offences upwards of 50$ of informants rating the offence at the non-permissive 
extreme would either place a first offender in custody or under the supervision 
of a probation officer. Details are given in the text.) 

109. The phrase "rank order of base" is used to mean the order of frequency with which an 
offence was rated at the non-permissiveness extreme. Bases ranking down to 13 in 
order include upwards of half the informants, and those ranking 14-26 include less 
than half. Reference to the text gives further details. The rank order of bases 
was not directly predictive of the severity of the penalty proposed. Outstanding 
exceptions are commented on in this summary. 

110. There was no indication of a common p unitive attitude towards offenders whose 
offences were among the worst the individual would hold against a friend who 
committed them. The penalties these informants thought offenders ought to get 
appeared to relate closely to the severity of the offence, rather than the individual' 
attitude to the offender, so far as can be told from the limited number of 
offences which are common both to the present twenty-six and to those selected 
offences about which the whole sample were questioned in respect of the worst 
penalty offenders would actually get. 
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111. There were only three offences for which a majority of those rating the offence at 
the extreme would place a first offender in an institution, and six others for 
which a majority would place him either in custody or under the supervision of a 
probation officer. These were: 


Attacking unknown person with a weapon 

Custody 

(Institution) 

63% 

Custody or 
supervision 

tW° 

Rank order 
of bases 
1 

Planned housebreaking 


56 . 5 % 

75 % 

2 

Attacking enemy with weapon 


51 % 

68% 

4 

Attempt to resuce someone from the 

police 

44 % 

61 % 

3 

Sexual intercourse with girl under 

16 

37 % 

61% 

21 

Unplanned housebreaking 


33% 

60 % 

5 

Breaking into a oig store 


30% 

60 % 

8 

Attacking unknown person without a 

weapon 

37% 

59% 

9 

Breaking into a small shop 


22% 

54% 

13 


112. Violence . With one exception these are all offences of violence to persons or 
property, and were considered to be among the worst offences they would hold 
against a friend who committed them by at least half of the sample. The exception 
points the difference between extreme personal distaste for an offence and thinking 
an offender should be heavily penalised. Although only a minority rated the offence 
of having sexual intercourse with a girl under sixteen at the non-permissive 
extreme, the majority of these would "put away" or supervise a first offender. 

113. The offences include the first five in rank order of bases, and the eighth and ninth, 
but omit the sixth and seventh. These were offences for which there was frequently 
widespread distaste, but for which more lenient penalties were proposed, namely 
smashing and slashing things in public places and stealing from clothing - for each 
of which, despite their high ranking, only 36 - 37 % felt a first offender should 

be "put away" or placed under supervision. 

114. Larceny . The rank order of bases for the offences of larceny ranged between 
seventh (stealing from clothes) to twenty-third (Taking a for joy-riding), 
but the penalties proposed for them were, with one except , fairly uniform in 
respect of deprivation of liberty. The proportion who would place a first offender 
in an institution for each of nine of the ten larceny offences ranged only between 
10% and 16 %, and the proportion who would either put him in custody or under 
supervision from 33% to 44%. The exception was stealing goods worth 10/- to £1 
from an employer for which only 3% of those rating the offence at the extreme 

of non-permissiveness would place a first offender in custody, and only 28% either 
in custody or under supervision. 

115. All offences of larceny were much less likely than any offence of violence to be 
thought by those who felt least permissive about them to merit putting a first 
offender away in any sort of institution, and all were less likely to be thought to 
merit either a custodial or supervisory penalty. 

116. Many of the remaining offences did not qualify for inclusion here, being rated at 
the extreme of non-permissiveness by less than 20% of the sample. The reader is 
referred to the text for details of the others. 

117. The worst penalty offenders might get, and the penalty they ought to get . 

For four offences only it was possible to compare the worst penalties that the 
whole sample felt offenders actually would get with the penalties those rating an 
offence at the non-permissiveness extreme felt they ought to get. The offences (whic 
are either not wholly identical with offences described on the main offence-card 
pack, or are covered on the pack by more than one offence) were: 

Breaking into a shop and stealing things 
Taking an unknown person's car for joy-riding 
Attacking and injuring someone with a weapon 
Stealing from a shop while it is open 
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Within the broad categories of institution, probation and fine the proportions 
naming each of these as the worst penalty to be expected for a given offence 
differed by a maximum of 4$ from the proportions of those rating the offence at 
the least permissive end of the scale as the type of penalty an offender ought 
to get. 

These results tend to confirm the general impression that the penalties the least 
permissive say offenders ought to get fall within the bounds of the law as it 
stands, to the best of their knowledge. 

118. Probation and Fines . Though probation was frequently suggested as the penalty a first 
offender ought to get for many offences, it was rarely suggested for an offender 
with a bad record - fines being usually more frequently or at least equally 
frequently proposed. While this may largely derive from a tendency to step up 

the proposed penalty from probation to confinement in an institution when a 
habitual offender is concerned, whatever the reason may be it seems that probation 
is considered an appropriate penalty mainly for first offenders, among those who 
find the offence itself particularly distasteful. 

119. Conclusions . Ranking the eight main types of penalty in order of personal dislike 
gave overall results which were not surprising: penalties involving curtailment of 
personal liberty were the most disliked, and within this group penalties involving 
institutional treatment were most disliked in order of the longest potential term 
of confinement. Fines and conditional discharge, which involve no curtailment of 
liberty, ranked on average, well below probation. 

These results are based on the ideas of those - only 54$ of the sample - wno 
claimed to have heard of all the penalties before the interview. 

The main interest and relevance to deterrence of this part of the research lies 
partly in the extensive ignorance of even the existence of at least one type of 
penalty, partly in quantifying the not unexpected differences in dislike for 
different penalties, and partly in the fairly common divergence from the expected 
order of ranking. An outstanding example of the latter is that 19$ of the most 
knowledgable group did not rank prison as the penalty they would most dislike, and 
15$ of them ranked Borstal top. This suggests the possibility that a sample of 
delinquents with multiple convictions, and knowledge oased on experience, rather 
than hearsay, of confinement and/or supervision might tend to rank their 
priorities differently. 

Opinion was extremely mixed, and rather muddled, about the worst penalties someone 
of their age might get for each of six selected offences of varying gravity. For 
each offence appreciable numbers foresaw the possibility of confinement in an 
institution as the worst penalty, while others thought the worst anyone of their 
age would get was a not very large fine. The widespread expectation of prison 
being the institution to which an offender might be sentenced shows some muddle, 
either because "prison" was simply used as an alternative phrase f or "being put 
away", or because of more specific ignorance of the law and its current administration 
in relation to juveniles and young persons. 

The effect of the worst expected penalty as a potential deterrent to those tempted to 
commit an offence would vary within very wide limits from one individual to 
another. 
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The fact that probation was quite frequently suggested as the appropriate penalty 
for a first offender, but rarely for one with a bad record, is difficult to 
evaluate in this context. It may imply little more than that those rating the 
offence at this extreme tended to step up the penalty they proposed from 
probation to confinement in an institution if the offence became habitual. This 
does not alter the fact that probation was often thought as an adequate penalty 
for a first offender, even among those who most deplored his offence. 

SRflTTON X; IMAGE OF THE POLICE: AN INDICATOR OF YOUTHFUL ATTITUDES TO AUTHORITY 

120 Our object in measuring attitudes to the police and relating them to informants' 
personal offence record was to determine the inter-action between breaking the 
law and attitudes to authority, of which the police are, in this context, the most 
convenient symbol. 

121 Informants were shown a list of thirty-seven statements about the police The 
words "True" "Untrue" and "No idea" were printed above the statements and boxes 
were printed beneath them for informants to tick according to their own attitude. 

102 The distribution of responses to each item is given in the text. They were mainly 
considered in relation to critical and approving attitudes. For this purpose 
two of the statements were unsuitable ("They have far too many jobs and 
"They ought to get more help from the public"). A third statement was rejected 
altogether because it proved to be ambiguous ("I have a friend in the police ). 

wsnert and coonerative attitudes. There was a very widespread general 

s^S’for policeman^himself and a ~ ognition of the difficulties o is 

job! This is shown, for example, by the great majority who endorsed the following 
statements (85% or more for the first three; nearly three-quarters for the 
f ourth) : - 

They are just ordinary people doing a job 
They have a difficult job to do 
They ought to get more support from the public 
They often get beaten up themselves 

12 / Few (in this sample of the general population) had reached the stage of regarding the 
police in general as enemies or rejecting them outright in general terms. y 

8%-9f. endorsed either of the statements "I hate them" or "They re a lousey lot . 

125 Over three-quarters indicated that they respected the police, and that they would 
themselves go to the police if they were threatened or beaten up. 

126. Three-quarters or more showed cooperative attitudes in respect of each of four state- 
ments about reporting incidents of different types to the police if they 
witnessed them. 

127. A similar proportion thought of the police as well-organised ^ e fficient, that 
they never used their truncheons unless absolutely necessary, and that the means 
they used to obtain information from teenagers and the charges they broug 
against them were usually quite fair. 
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128. Criticism U^Despite these generalised indications of goodwill, there were very few 
informants who had no specific criticisms of or feelings of remoteness from the 
police. For purposes of later analysis we divided the statements into six groups, 
calculated the proportions of informants who did and did not make any critical 
statement within each group, and the number of critical statements they made. 

The titles given to the groups, the number of items they included, the proportions 
making any critical statement are shown below. No statements are common to any 
of groups A, B, C, or f. Because it seemed equally appropriate to either 
group one statement from A was also included in £. Group D (Injustice) is much 
more broadly based and includes four of the five statements from A and all of those 
f rom C : - 


Description 

A. Toughness and ill-treatment 

B. Uncooperativeness 

C. Corruption 

D. Injustice 

E. Lack of sympathy, and social 

distance 

F . Misplaced organisation 


129. The largest single contributory items 

A. Toughness and ill-treatment 

B. Uncooperativeness 

C. Corruption 

D. Injustice 

E. Lack of sympathy; social 

distance 

F. Misplaced organisation 


% critical 

56% critical on at least one 
count 

48% would not cooperate in 
at least one way 
considering the police 
sometimes or often subject 
to bribery, or at least 
no less corrupt than 
police in other countries 
80% considering the police 
unjust, discriminatory 
or subject to bribery 
in at least one way 
4*$ expressing attitudes 

indicative of these things 
in at least one way 
81% thinking the police 
badly organised or 
spending too much time over 
particular sorts of 
offender and neglecting 
others. (but see 
comments below) 

to each of the scores were: 

"They threaten you to try to make you admit you 
did whatever they have run you in for" ( 32 %) 

"If I saw someone trying the door handles of 
parked cars I would not tell the police" (2?%) 
(This was in denial of the reverse statement, 
which was the one presented) 

"The police sometimes take bribes" (31)2) 

(Denial of the statement that the police never 
take bribes) 

"They pick on teenagers" (34$) 

"If I was a criminal I wouldn't expect less 
rough treatment from the British police than 
I would from the police of other countries 
(18$) (Denial of the reverse statement) 

"If you need a policeman urgently you can't 
find one, but if you park a car they're 
there" (55%) 


No. of items 

5 

6 
4 


15 


(i) It is emphasised that the items included in each of these groups are of very 
unequal weight. The "critical" percentages are to a substantial extent based 
on the items within the group which are least critical of the police (c.f. 
para. 129). Group D, for example must be considered in relation to the fact 
that "They pick on teenagers" its largest component item and Group C. in 
relation to the predominance of the denial that the police never take bribes. 
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(The inquiry was carried out before the employment of traffic wardens for parking 
offences was at all widespread. The largest contributory item to E is perhaps 
irrelevant today. But the statement: "They spend so much time over petty things 
that the people who do oig crimes often get away with them" was also endorsed by 
half of the sample. Apart from these two no single critical or uncooperative 
attitude was expressed by more than 34$* 

130 . Feelings of victimisation. Of the other individual items of criticism those 

relating to feelings of victimisation of, or discrimination against, 'teenagers’ 
merit special attention. Apart from the two items mentioned above, the statement 
"They pick on teenagers" was the most frequently endorsed (34$). 30$ endorsed 

the statement: "The young ones are specially down on teenagers" and 26$ that 

"they act as if there's one law for the rich and one for the poor as far as teenagers 
are concerned". 17 $ thought that "the police usually try to persuade teenagers to 
plead guilty in court, even if it is against the teenager's interest", and l 6 $ 
thought the statement untrue that "the charges they bring against teenagers are 
usually quite fair". Two other statements about the fairness of police methods in 
obtaining information about teenagers, and the fairness of the evidence they give 
against teenagers in court, both originally framed in a way favourable to the 
police, were considered untrue by 15 - 16 $. 

It is impossible to relate these stereotypes of the police to reality, or even to 
say with any certainty whether they tend to further the maintenance of law and order 
or to operate against it. They do, however, appear to be among tne more important 
items needing expert evaluation. 

131. Stereotype of the police and personal offence records . For each of the six groups ol 
statement the proportions in the sample making no critical statement and those 
making one or more were separately considered in relation to their offence scores. 

In every case the proportions making at least one critical statement increased 
progressively with personal offence record, the differences between those with 
the least varied and the most varied personal record being very substantial. 

In summary the proportions making one or more critical statements increased as 
follows: 

Group A From 44$ to 76 $ with increasing offence-type record, and from 
42 $ to 73 $ with increasing offence-group record 
Group B From 29$ to 73$ and from 26$ to 67 $ 

Group C From 30$ to 52$ and from 30$ to 53$ 

Group D From 68 $ to 94$ and from 67 $ to 9J/o 

Group E From 39$ to 6 ?$ and from 37$ to 63 $ 

Group F From 77$ to 91$ and from 78 $ to 91$ 

132. For Group D (the 15 item injustice score) a detailed analysis was made, relating the 
number of unfavourable statements to personal offence scores. This showed that 

six or more unfavouraole statements within this group were made by 7$ of those 
with the lowest offence-type score and 42$ of those with highest, the proportion 
increasing systematically with the size of the offence score. Similar results 
were obtained in relation to the offence-group score. 

133. Finally all unfavourable statements of any kind were considered together. The 
proportion making six or more such statements increased systematically with offence- 
type score, from 24 $ to 77 $, and the proportion making more than ten unfavourable 
statements from 5$ to 44$. Similar results were obtained for the offence-group 


score . 
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134. The greater the number of different types of offence a youth had committed and 
the greater the variety of different groups of offences within which he had 
offended, the more antagonistic was he likely to feel towards the police. This 
may not in itself seem surprising. But it must be recalled that we are here 
considering a sample of the general population which is believed to be deficient 
at the more delinquent extreme, mainly committing relatively trivial offences, 
only a small minority of whom have ever appeared in court, and very few of them 
on a serious charge. The magnitude of the differences described above must be 
evaluated in this light. 

1 35 . Alleged sources of attitudes . For thirteen items it was appropriate to ask informant: 
about the sources of their attitudes. The veracity of accounts of other peoples' 
experiences is, of course, questionable , and even when true an account of one 
unfortunate experience may be very widely circulated. We do not know how selective 
informants may have been in judging the police from single specific experiences 

of their own, or to what extent they may exaggerate their own experiences in their 
own mind after the event. 

136. The proportion of those giving responses unfavourable to the police who said 
their attitude was based on personal experience was always greater than the 
corresponding proportion among those whose attitude was favourable. 

137. Similarly the proportions giving unfavouraole responses who said their attitude was 
based on experiences recounted to them by others was always greater among those 
expressing unfavourable attitudes tnan those expressing favourable ones. 

138. For all but one of the thirteen items the majority of those giving unfavourable 
responses said their attitudes were based either on their own experience or alleged 
experiences recounted to them by others. The sole exception was "they spend so 
much time on petty little things that people who do big crimes often get away with 
them". This opinion was said to be based on the general feeling among people they 
knew, rather than on any alleged specific experiences, by two-thirds of those 
holding it. 

139. There were only two items in respect of which the majority of those expressing 
unfavourable opinions said that these opinions were based on personal experience. 
These were: 

They pick on teenagers 

The young ones are specially down on teenagers 

140. Cooperation from the public: opportunity and attitude . 85% of the sample agreed 
that "the police ought to get more help from the public" and between 67 % and 95 % 
indicated their willingness to cooperate under different specified circumstances. 

141. But those willing to help the police had rarely had an opportunity, while those with 
uncooperative attitudes quite often had. This is not surprising in view of the 
assumedly greater likelihood of the uncooperative finding themselves in situations 
where they could help the police. 

142. Conclusions . All these results need to be evaluated in the light of the nature of 
the sample - a sample of the general population in the relevant age-group, 
defective at the more delinquent extreme, whose offences have mostly been trivial 
ones, and who have very rarely appeared in court on any serious charge. They need 
to be evaluated in respect of their possible effects on keeping law and order, and 
in relation to the magnitude of the associations between young peoples' own 
illegal behaviour and their criticism of the police, not merely the existence of 
such associations. We have not attempted such evaluations, but merely to point 

to those things which are in need of evaluation. 
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First, as might be expected in a general sample, there is a widespread generalised 
sympathy and respect for the police, and an appreciation of the difficulties of 
their job. The majority also feel that they would cooperate with the police in 
various ways, if the opportunity arose. It is not surprising that in a general 
population sample only a small minority should express hatred for the police in 
general, or think of them in general as "a lousey lot". This is the extreme 
stereotype of the police as despised enemies. That some young people should hold 
these views was to be expected. It is the size of the minorities who hold them 
(8-<$) which need to be evaluated, rather than the fact they are only "small” ones. 

Secondly, it was only to be expected that the prevalence of critical or antagonistic 
views of the police would increase in relation to young peoples personal offence- 
record. The more someone comes in contact, or potential contact, with those trying 
to stop him behaving in given ways, the more likely he is to attribute 
undesirable qualities to people whose job it is to prevent such behaviour. It is 
the consistency with which this expected pattern holds true in numerous dimensions, 
and the breadth of the disparity between those with high and low personal offence 
records in a sample of the general population - not the existence of these trends - 
which requires evaluation. To an unspecified extent criticism of the authorities 
responsible for keeping law and order must inevitably be greater among those who 
break the law than among those who don't. To an unspecified extent the conflict 
implied by increasing criticism may further the end of keeping law and order. We 
have no means of judging at what point along the road to enmity and despisal the 
potential loss to law and order may outweigh the gains. There may be no such 
point - there could be a continuous and inevitable association between the 
extensiveness of law-breaking by the individual and the extensiveness of his 
disparagement of those who try to prevent him from doing so. If there were such 
a trend its existence could not be inferred from this research. 


The frequency with which teenagers feel themselves to be picked out for special 
attention by the police, often thought to be especially true of the younger police 
officers and for the poorer offender, has been emphasised. This again is a 
tendency we do not consider ourselves competent to evaluate m terms of its likely^ 
effect on keeping law and order, or in relation to its veracity. Being picked on 
might be taken as a subjective equivalent of being kept under closer observation 
than other groups by the police, and it may be that teenagers are in fact kept 

snrvei 1 lance than other age-groups . Alternatively, because, teenagers 
are the only members of a narrow age-range (except children and pensioners) 
commonly referred to as a group by reference to their age, and think of themselves 
as a part of this group, there might be a certain inevitability in their tending to 
think of their group as "picked on" by the police. 

The data on the alleged sources of the views they hold about the police shows the 
outstanding importance of hearsay in the formation of critical opinions. It is 
significant that the only opinions wnich a majority of those holding them said wer 
based on personal experience were both concerned with being "picked on . 


It is not surprising that those with cooperative attitudes towards the police were 
much less often placed in a situation where they could be of assistance than were 
those whose attitudes were uncooperative. Since potential cooperators were in the 
great majority, the fact in no way affects the desirability of encouraging 
young people in this age group to help the police if the opportunity arises 
by reporting crimes or suspicious circumstances and going to the police if offences 
are committed against themselves. But cooperative attitudes will naturally tend 


to be held by those who frequent places where the opportunity to translate them 
into practice is rare. 


Examination of worst expected penalties for offences which a fifth or more of the 
sample rated among those that they would feel the least compunction aoout committing 
themselves showed that (with the exception of going to "X" films under age) there 
was very little evidence that ultimately they would not deserve to be penalised 
(if they were detected). 


These commonplace and minor offences appear to be committed largely in disregard of 
an accepted law, rather than because the law is held in disrepute. But the worst 
penalty expected for any of them, even for offenders with a bad record, was usually 
only a fine. 

The penalties that it was felt an offender ought to get for offences rated at the 
other extreme of the permissiveness (social distance) scale were also examined. 

There was no indication that the moral or ethical disapproval implied by the 
permissiveness rating was associated with any uniform punitive attitude towards the 
offender. The penalties suggested by those informants expressing the most 
disapproval of the offence varied greatly from one offence to another, and related to 
the objective gravity of the offence rather than to subjective disapproval of the 
offender. 

Offences of violence to persons or property were those for which the worst penalties 
tended to be suggested. All offences of larceny (including TDA) tended to be 
thought of as deserving lesser penalties. Many of the other offences did not 
qualify for inclusion in this part of the research, being rated at the extreme end 
of the permissiveness scale by less than 20f„. Those that did appeared to be thought 
of as deserving lesser or greater penalties according to the ODjective seriousness 
of the offence. 


The number of informants who ranked an offence at the least permissive end of 
the scale was not directly predictive of the harshness of the penalties proposed. 
One offence in particular - sexual intercourse with a girl under 16 - was rated at 
the extreme by comparatively few informants, but those who did rate it in this 
way tended to think the offender deserved a severe penalty. Conversely there were 
two offences of larceny which were very often rated at the least-permissive end of 
the scale, but for which the proposed penalties tended to be relatively slight 
(stealing from clothing and stealing from cars). 

A broad comparison for four offences between the distribution of the penalties the 
whole sample thought to be the worst someone might actually get, and analogous 
offences from the main card-pack which at least one-fifth of the sample thought to 
be among the worst they would hold against a friend who committed them, showed 
closely similar results. 

It is inferred that the penalties which those who felt a given offence to be 
particularly obnoxious thought an offender ought to get probably fell at the 
extreme of what they thought to be practical expectations falling within the 
framework of existing laws. 


Since those feeling the greatest moral or ethical revulsion towards a given offence 
are unlikely to remain on close terras with those who commit it, it is only the 
penalties it was felt that first offenders ought to get which may act as 
deterrents. For nearly all offences these penalties were extremely varied. 


Some first offenders might be shocked to find a friend saying they ought to be 
put away for what they had done, and many might lose a friend because of their 
oltence, but the penalties those of his contemporaries who would most disapprove 
of his action thought he deserved were so varied as to make it impossible to 
generalise about the potential deterrent effect on a first offender of knowing 
what a very disapproving friend thought should be done with him. 


I GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


i . Background 

This enquiry was carried out for the Home Office in order to throw some light on 
the influences restraining young males (aged 15 - 21 ) from offending against the 
law, and their effectiveness. The number of youths convicted annually of 
numerous offences was increasing, and the main object of the enquiry was to 
examine potential restraints, and evaluate their current impact. 

Ineffective deterrents may, in some circumstances, become incentives. For example, 
if a youth thinks the odds are heavily against his being detected by the police 
in committing an offence, if his conscience does not deter him, he thinks his 
family will not find out and his friends will not hold it against him, when the 
temptation arises for him to commit it there exists a (negative) incentive for 
him to do so. It is mainly in this sense that the present report is concerned 
with incentives as well as deterrents, though some subjective assessments were also 
made by informants of the more positive incentives which they felt affected them 
personally. 

Fieldwork was carried out between August and October 1963. This report is a 
revised version, presented in a more logical order of three separate instalments 
submitted to the Home Office at different dates up to 19&7. Nearly all the Tables 
included in it were separately published in 1968 , though the form of some has been 
revised or simplified. Technical (computing) problems were largely responsible for 
the delay and order in which the original reports were presented; much of the data 
were presented before the whole were available, and a revision suitable 
for publication was necessary. Other circumstances have delayed this revision. 

The results of a one-time survey such as this refer essentially to the time at 
which the data were collected. But measures of social change require a oaseline 
against which later research results can be measured. The present report presents 
this baseline, and, we hope, some insights which future researchers may find of 
value in designing enquiries on this or related subjects. 

ii. The Sample 

Full technical details of the sampling metnod, the areas from which the sample was 
drawn, and descriptions of the losses and successes at different stages, are given 
in Appendices I and II. For reasons of economy (i) in locating a sample of members 
of an unlisted age-group, the initial sample set consisted of those males aged 
15-21 who were interviewed in a major household inquiry conducted shortly before 
this one(ii). The sample for that inquiry was designed to be representative of all 
those in this (and other) age groups resident in Great Britain and not living in 
institutions . 


(i) Since this enquiry other means have become available of obtaining samples of 
given, unlisted, age groups economically. The continuing General Household 
Survey can provide the necessary data (but with the disadvantage that it has 
its own built-in loss rate, and persons aged 15 upwards will already have 
been interviewed in the majority of cases). Experimental collection of data 
on household composition by post has been tested with marked success, and has 
been used in an inquiry among young people. ("The use of a Postal Survey to 
locate young people" Bone, Finch, Frost, and Wright. Social Survey 
Methodological paper No. 

(ii) Labour Mobility in Great Britain 1953-63, Amelia Harris, Report SS 333), a 
survey carried out for the Ministry of Labour and National Service). HMSO. 
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The interviewed sample for the present inquiry consisted of 808 youths aged 
between approximately 15 years and 4 months and 21 years and 4 months(iii) 

(i.e. those whose age last birthday was between 15 and 21 at the time of the 
earlier inquiry). Working through from the original estimated sample set for the 
earlier inquiry(iv), the present sample represents: 

57% of the estimated(v) sample set in this age group in the earlier enquiry (1403) 
66% of the sample achieved in that inquiry (1225) 

At this stage 90 names were removed from the 1225 mentioned above, mainly for pilot 
purposes but also because of information derived from the earlier inquiry which 
showed them to be mentally defective(vi) etc. Interviews were made with: 

71% of the sample set for the present inquiry (1135) 

The loss-rate of 29% at this final stage is a very heavy one. The reasons peculiar 
to the present survey which contributed are described below. 

iii- Special Conditions giving rise to a high loss-rate in this Enquiry 

This enquiry was conducted among minors and was specifically concerned with their 
illegal behaviour and their attitudes to illegal acts. For those living at home 
parental approval of their sons being interviewed was deemed essential, and a 
general indication of the subject matter ("whether there seems to have been any 
change in recent years in young peoples' attitudes towards the authorities and 
keeping law and order") was also needed in order to ensure that neither parents 
nor sons should feel they had been misled. 

This part of the procedure could probably best have been carried out by interviewers 
in direct face-to-face contact. But there was another consideration which we 
considered to be of vital importance in obtaining valid and undistorted information. 

This was that as many as possible of the interviews should be conducted absolutely 
privately. Pilot work had shown, and the results of the main inquiry confirm, 
that very high proportions of parents never get to know of their sons' illegal 
activities (at least to his knowledge), and it seemed highly probable that the 
attitudes informants would express in the presence of parents or others as well 
as the misdeeds which they would admit would be heavily distorted. 


(iii) Estimate based on the proportion of those aged 21 at the time of the earlier 
enquiry who had passed their 22nd birthday at the time of this one. 

(iv) Original sample set estimated on the assumption that the likelihood of 

finding those in the present age-group in unco-operative households whose 
composition was not known was the same as that found among those for whom 
the information was known. 

(v) Estimate based on the assumption that the probability of there being persons 
of the appropriate ages in non-cooperating households was the same as 
that found in co-operating ones. 

(vi) Proxy information could be obtained about those found incapable of 

interview in the earlier inquiry. Other names withdrawn at this stage 
included those who had signified that they would be leaving the district, 
joining the forces etc., almost immediately. 


It was therefore decided to write to each informant asking him to apply for alter- 
native accommodation if it would be inconvenient to set aside a room for an 
uninterrupted interview. The letter also explained (in the terms given above) 
the object of the survey, and a postscript asked the intended informant to show the 
letter to one or both of his parents.* 

Validity. This was a calculated move in the interests of the truthfulness and 
validity of the data, which we knew was likely to reduce the response rate . 

It did so in three main ways - by making it possible to refuse interview firmly 
by post (any postal refusals which were not completely firm were followed up by 
interviewers); to refjse by proxy i.e.aparent might write and say he/she declined 
to let the son be interviewed; and by alerting informants who did not write in to 
form an unfavouraDle attitude to the interview before a personal approach had been 
made . 

The interview was a long one (about two hours) and the outcome in terms of obtaining 
valid data was favourable. 83% of interviews were conducted throughout in the 
presence of no-one but tne interviewer (this included 1 l$/e carried out away from the 
informants' home). The remaining 17% included 11% in which the interviewer 
perceived no indication that anyone else was listening at any point, and there was 
certainly no attempt to participate. These extended from cases in which someone 
else was engrossed in watching television, to cases in which someone dropped 
in to offer tea or ask the informant a question unrelated to the inquiry (interviewing 
was then suspended until the third party left the room). In only 6% of interviews 
was anyone perceived to listen or participate in any way, for however brief a 
period. In 3% of cases the interviewers thought that information was affected 
by the pre sense of a third party, but in only half of these cases did they think 
information might have been suppressed. They very rarely (1%) perceived any 
reluctance on the informant's part to enumerate his offences, and such reluctance, 
they thought, was always overcome. 

Re-Interviewing . It is impossible to guage the effect of asking informants for a 
second interview on another subject shortly after they have first been interviewed, 
but it, seems likely that this may have been a contributory element in increasing 
the loss-rate. 

iv. Bias 

The principal bias in the sample appears to be that it under-represents the more 
delinquent. This conclusion is reached partly by inference, and partly from more 
direct evidence. Institutions were excluded from the original sampling frame, 
so that those in any type of residential care or custody were excluded altogether. 
There is also a possibility that those who had left school and been in any penal 
institution might have been more inclined than others to refuse interview on the 
earlier inquiry, which required an account of their job-history. 

Internal evidence from those successfully interviewed shows that the more difficulty 
was. experienced in obtaining an interview, the greater the likelihood tended to be 
that the informant had committed a wide variety of different offences of different 
types, and had appeared in court. In each case there was a progressive increase in 
the average magnitude of the offence record from those interviewed at first call, 
through those interviewed at 2, 3, and 4 or more calls. Although we cannot 
reliably project this trend onto those who were not interviewed at all, there is 
evidence that certain types of offence are particularly markedly associated with 
inaccessibility at home and/or difficulty in making an appointment for interview. 
These include offences associated with excessive drinking (very marked) ; traffic 
offences and throwing fireworks in the street. In contrast the incidence of more 
serious offences such as larceny, and breaking and entering were not systematically 
associated with inaccesibility, though vandalism and gang-membership were to a 

relatively minor extent. - 

* A copy of the letter is reproduced at the end of the Interviewers Instructions 
(Appendix III) 


These results suggest that the sample is deficient, in particular, in those sorts of 
offender whose offences are associated with staying out late in the evenings. Since 
it is not normally acceptable for interviewers to make their first contact with 
an informant late in the evening (e.g. after licencing hours), and since those who 
spend much of their time out of the home are the least likely to find it convenient 
to be interviewed for two hours, the conclusion is not surprising. The internal 
indications are, not that the more inaccessible are less ready to admit their 
offences, but rather that inaccessibility and lack of spare time are associated with 
committing offences. 

v - Objectives in obtaining information about Informant's Offences 

The purpose of obtaining information about the offences committed by informants was 
not to establish definitive figures for the incidence of any given offence, but to 
make it possible to divide the sample into those who readily admitted varying 
numbers of different sorts of offences, or offences of a quite different nature, 
and to relate the "scores" derived from this information with other variables which 
might be associated with a tendency towards "delinquency". 

The method used did not put any pressure on the informant to "confess", nor did it 
allow him any opportunity to boast, excuse, or describe the detail of his offences. 

It is known (e.g. from the work of Dr. W. E. Belsen, on eliciting theft information, 
to which further reference is made in Appendix I) that by using elaborate techniques 
detailed reminders and very specific questioning, much more information about the 
incidence of technically illegal activities can be obtained. 

In this inquiry it was considered that any device designed to maximise the admitted 
incidence of offences for each individual would have been inappropriate. We wanted 
to find the individuals spontaneous image of himself as law-breaker, and to relate 
this to other variables which might be associated with a tendency to "delinquency". 

The offences investigated cover a limited, but varied range. This range was further 
restricted by the need to describe each offence in easily understood behavioural 
terms, rather than in terms of the charge. With some exceptions, those charges of 
which young people were most frequently convicted were taken. Then, with the help 
of the police, the nature of the behaviour leading to these charges was defined. 

In other cases, such as the different types of breaking and entering, which were 
less commonplace, imposing a behavioural description was in itself restrictive 
(since not every type of building which might be broken into could be specified). 

vi> Method of obtaining information about Informants' Offences and other related items 

A pack of 44 separate cards, on each of which was printed either a description of 
an offence against the law (40 cards), or of a somewhat extreme form of social 
behaviour which was not illegal (4 cards), was used. These are referred to in the 
text as offence-cards. A number identifying the offence, was printed on the back 
of each card, and these numbers, rather than the offence descriptions, were read 
out by the informant after the various sorting activities involved in the interview. 

Before each interview 40 of the cards were shuffled, so that they were presented to 
the informant in random order. Four of the cards, one describing an activity which 
was not against the law and the remainder describing trivial offences, were 
shuffled and placed on top of the main pack, with the object of not facing the 
informant immediately with a description of a serious offence. The cards were 
reshuffled when appropriate. 

In order thoroughly to familiarise the informant with the offence cards and to 
ensure the establishment of a neutral relationship between him and the interviewer 
the cards were used in various other contexts before he was asked to sort them into 
two piles - those representing things he, had done himself, and those he had not done. 
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vii . What is a "delinquent"? 


a definition of "delinquency". 


This research neither imposes, nor seeks to find, 

It was assumed that delinquent tendencies could be inferred from the number 
of different offences among those described on the offence-cards an informant 
said that he had committed at least once; and from the number of different types 
of offence of a varying nature (e.g. larceny of any sort; vandalism or gang 
membership) out of eleven such types composed from several items from the cards 
he had committed. Although information on the frequency with which informants had 
committed each offence was obtained, the scores derived from offences and offence 
groups were not weighted according to frequency. This was not practicable since 
it would have entailed attaching a different value to each offence, and ultimately 
answering such questions as "how many cases of travelling without a ticket are 
equivalent to one housebreaking"? 

Since many of the offences are trivial ones, and these are also the most commonplace, 
relatively high "offence-scores" (i.e. scores derived from the number of differen t^ 
offences committed) could be attained by persons who had not committed any serious 
offence. Among a relatively small sample of a normal population in this age group 
it was to be expected that the numbers who had committed serious offences would 
be too small for separate consideration in relation to other variables. However, 
the systematic associations frequently found between the present offence-scores 
and other variables show that, within the bounds of the field covered by this survey, 
we have a practical measure of "delinquent" tendencies. Had we taken a much 
larger sample, and included among the offences comparatively rare ones of a 
distinctly criminal nature (major indictable offences) a more refined grouping of 
offences would have been practicable, but it is possible that any such 
additional data would have provided only an extension of the types of 
association derived from the present survey.* 

In Appendix V information is given on the association between offences which we have 
classified as relatively serious ( 17 ) and those we have classified as less serious 
or trivial (23). The majority of this sample had committed only the less serious 
offences ( 70 $), though the numoer of less serious offences of different kinds 
increased systematically with the number of more serious offences. But even those 
who had committed only the less serious offences had committed an average o 4.2 
different sorts. Among the very small sub-samples who had committed 3-4 relatively 
"serious" offences, the average was approximately twice as great. The single 
offence-groups associated with the highest mean number of offence-groups within 
which any offence had been committed, were the most serious, but also the least 
frequently found in this sample (breaking and entering; fighting the police; 
attacking unknown persons - each based on between only 14 and 27 cases) . 

A high offence-score, as defined for this inquiry, is certainly not inconsistent 
with having committed only trivial offences, but there was little tendency for 
young people in this age-group to "specialise" in one particular offence. Having 
committed relatively serious offences is associated with having committed many 
sorts of minor ones, but the association is based on small numbers in this sample. 
While the use of a "score" must tend to slur over differences that might be found 
by using a more refined technique on a larger sample, it appears to be valid^not 
only in terms of the variety, but also the likely seriousness, of informants 
offences . 


* A means of checking this assumption would be to repeat some parts of this survey 
among known "delinquent" samples, extending the list of offences appropriately 
(e.g. among those undergoing borstal training etc.) 
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It is most important to avoid any tendency to interpret these results* (which were 
not included in the original published Tables because of the possibility that 
false inferences might be drawn) in terms of "escalation" - i.e. that trivial 
offenders are on the way to becoming serious ones. Great oaks start life as 
little acorns, but very few little acorns become great oaks. 

viii. Reference list of Offences 

A key list of the offence-descriptions printed on the cards, with the abbreviations 
frequently used in the text, and arranged in the groups into which they were 
subsequently divided, is given overleaf. The full card-descriptions are used again 
in Table 3, Chapter 2, but since this Table shows the individual offences in order 
of frequency of admission, back reference to the key list will make subsequent 
comment on the component items of the offence-groups easier to follow. 


* These data are outlined here because the usefulness of a "score" which may be 
based entirely on trivial offences has been queried. Essentially, the value 
of this method of scoring is self-validated by the association of the magnitude 
of the score with numerous other variaoles measured because they were thought 
to be possible concomitants of "delinquent" tendencies. However, the data 
referred to are peripheral to the objects of an inquiry which would not be 
expected to yield more than very small numbers of persons who had committed 
any major crime, and which was mainly concerned with the more common, and 
minor, offences. 
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the groups into which they were subseq uently divided 



GROUP 6. Offences Associated with Excessive Drinking Abbreviation 

10. Being drunk, and annoying, insulting or fighting other people Drunk and insulting or fighting 

31. Being very drunk in a public place - flat out, or unable to walk without help Flat out 

39. Driving after having too much to drink (without causing an accident) " Driving after drinking (no accident) 

40. Causing an accident whilst driving under the influence of drink Driving after drinking (accident) 



II 


OFFENCES ADMITTED BY INFORMANTS 


i . Number and Nature of Individual Offences 

Tables 1 and 2 show, respectively, the distribution in the sample of the number 
of different offence-types admitted; and in descending order of frequency, the 
proportions who admitted each individual offence. Both Tables include four 
"extreme" items of behaviour which are not against the law. (All those admitting 
any one or more of these items also admitted offending against the law.) 

It will be seen from Table 1 that very few informants (2.6%) admitted no offence 
at all; that the mean number of offence-types per head was 5.6; and that 4-0% of 
all informants admitted between four and six types of offence. 

TABLE 1 

Own Offences: Humber of Different TYPES of Offence 

admitted regardless of frequency of committing 
any onn type 


N.B.: In this Table "Offences" include the four items 

on behaviour ■which are not offences against the law 


Number of Types of offence (out 
of 44 suggested) committed 
at least once 

Number 

t- 

0 

21 

2.6 


1 

50 

6.2 


2 

81 

10.0 


3 

77 

9.5 


4 

125 

15-5 


5 

104 

12.9 


6 

91 

11.3 


7 

68 

8.5 


8 

53 

6.4 


9 

40 

5-1 


10 

24 

2.8 


11 

16 

2.0 


12 

18 

2.2 


13 

7 

1.0 

Ki 

14 

10 

1.1 


15 and over 

23 

2.8 


Sample 

808 



MEAN: 

5.6 


For purposes of later analysis, the following groupings will be used. 

N umber of offence Percentage of sample 

tvpes admitted admitt ing this number 

of offence types 

% 


0-3 types 

4-5 " 

6-8 " 

Over 8 " 

Table 2 gives the full card-description 
the sample admitting each. 


28.3 

28.4 
26.2 
17.0 

each offence and the proportions of 
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Forty offences against the lav, and four legal forms of "extremist" behaviour , 
arranged in order of the proportions of young men who have done them 
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TABLE 2 contd. 



TABLE 2 contd. 



The following is a summary using the abbreviated descriptions given in Chapter I. 


Four types of offence were admitted by a clear majority (55 - 7&%) of the whole 
sample : - 


Bicycle without lights 
"X" films under age 
F ireworks 

Alcohol in pub under 18 

There was then a fairly steep drop to those offences admitted by around one-third 
(37 - 33%) of the sample: - 


Exceeding speed limit 
Travelling without ticket 
Pub bar under 16 


One offence was admitted by 23%, namely: - 


Driving without "L" plates. 


This was followed by a further steep drop 
admitted by 9 - 12%:- 

Parking 

Gang membership 

Attacking enemy without weapon 

Driving without insurance 


to those offences (and one non-offence) 


10 or more cigarettes a day under 
age 15 

Accepting stolen goods 
Flat out drunkenness 
Intercourse with girl under 16 


It will be seen that we have now covered all five of the traffic offences described 
on the cards; the three under-age offences (and the juvenile non-offence of smoking 
more than 10 cigarettes a day under the age of 15) ; and letting off fireworks. 

Of the total of 16 offence-types so far listed, 10 fall into the above categories, 
and these include seven of the eight most commonplace offences. 


We shall return to the remaining offence-types in discussing the grouped offences. 
(Para iii of this chapter) 

ii . Differences by age 

Table 3 shows the average number of different types of "offence" admitted by persons 
of each age, first including the four non-offences; then excluding them; then 
excluding them together with traffic, under-age, and fireworks offences. 
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TABLE 3 


Average Number of Different Types of Offence committed by Youths of each age - 


B. Omitting the 4 non-illegal items 

C. Omitting the above, traffic offences 

and 


throwing fireworks and 
under-age offences^ 


Proportion having committed NO offences within each~of the above groups 


Age 

Base 

Average number of types of offences 

committed 

io having committed 
an offence 

A. 

Out of 44 
"offences" 

B. 

Out of 40 
illegal offences 

C. 

Out of 31 
illegal offences 
excl. traffic, 
fireworks and 
under-age 
offences 

A 

B^ 

c 






* 

% 

% 

15 

90 

4.1 

3.9 

1.2 

92 

92 

60 

16 

177 

5.1 

4.9 

1.5 

99 

99 

57 

17 

122 

5-3 

5.2 

1.2 

96 

96 

59 

18 

96 

6.0 

5.8 

1.4 

100 

100 

61 

19 

90 

7.0 

6.5 

1.8 

99 

99 

66 

20 

110 

5-9 

5-6 

1.5 

96 

96 

62 

21 

123 

6.4 

6.1 

1.8 

98 

98 

56 


* The non-illegal items excluded in (B) are: 

4. Promiscuity - having sex with a lot of different girls. 

36. Often spending £5 or more a week on gambling, under the age of 21. 

37. Often spending £5 or more a week on drink (alcoholic), under the age of 21. 

(Don*t count parties or special celebrations.) 

38. Regularly smoking at least 10 cigarettes a day, under the age of 15. 

5 The 9 offences excluded (in addition to the non-illegal items) in (C) are: 


1. Riding a bicycle without lights (or with no rear light) after dark. 

2 . Parking off enc e s . 

32. Learner-driver driving without "L" plates (or riding pillion with a 
learner-driver without "L" plates). 

33* Driving without insurance (does not include learner-drivers without 
"L" plates) . 

43. Exceeding a speed limit. 


Fi reworks 


6. Letting off fireworks in the street. 


Under-age 18. Drinking alcoholic drinks in pubs under the age of 18 years. 
19. Going into pub bars under the age of l6 years. 

35- Going to "X" films under age. 


i 


All of those who had committed any of the four non-illegal items had also committed 
at least one illegal offence. 
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The first two columns show a progressive increase in the average number of 
offence-types admitted between the ages of 15 and 18, with little difference between 
the 18 year-olds and the 20 and 21 year-olds. The 19 year-olds show a higher average 
than any other age. This may be a result of sampling error, but may reflect a 
real difference amongst those born at the end of the war. 

When we exclude traffic, under-age and fireworks offences, we find:- 

a) that the proportions admitting one or more types of offence 
outside this range vary little between one age and 

another (6l - 5% for each year of age), and follow no consistent 
pattern. 

b) that there is now no indication of a progressive increase with 
age, between the ages of 16 and 21, in the average number of 
offence-types committed. 

This stability is largely explained by the results given in Table 4, which lists 
the single offence-types that show a progressively higher incidence with increasing 
age, up to age 18 or older; or a progressive increase from the age of 18. 

TABLE 4 


Offences the incidence of which increase with age, up to age 18 or later ; 
or which remain fairly stable, but show a progressive increase 
from the age of 18 


Reference 

No. 

Offence 

Proportion of informants of the 
below who had committed this 

age stated 
offence 


Age 15 

Age 16 

Age 17 

Age 18 

Age 19 

Age 20 

Age 21 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

* 

2 

Parking 

1 

4 

8 

11 

24 

19 

22 

32 

Driving without "L" plates 

4 

16 

21 

34 

31 

27 

34 

33 

Driving without insurance 

1 

10 

10 

18 

12 

13 

11 

43 

Exceeding a speed limit 

2 

15 

35 

44 

59 

54 

63 

18 

Alcohol in pub under 18 

28 

43 

60 

71 

72 

62 

60 

35 

"X" films under age 

51 

71 

72 

82 

73 

68 

80 

10 

Drunk and insulting or 
fighting 

1 

4 

4 

4 

7 

8 

8 

4 

Promiscuity (non-offence) 

2 

2 

4 

8 

13 

13 

14 


BASES 

90 

177 

122 

96 

90 

110 

123 
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It will be seen that:- 


a. Parking . The proportion having committed parking offences 
increases progressively and markedly with age up to the age 
of 19 (1%; 4$; 8$; 11$; 24$ amongst those of each age up 

to 19 years) and then remains fairly stable at around 20$. 

b. Driving without "L" plates . This shows a similar pattern up 
to the age of 18 ^4$; 16/6; 21$; 34$), and at later ages remains 
fairly stable at around 30$. 

c. Driving without insurance (other than cases included in driving 
without "L" plates ). Not surprisingly this is rare among 

15 year-olds (1$). The incidence increases to 10$ amongst those 
aged 16 and 17, and is slightly, but not progressively, higher 
(11 - 18$) amongst older youths. 

d. Exceeding a speed limit . This shows a sharp progressive 
increase up to the age of 19 (2$; 15$; 35$; 44$; 59$), and 
little difference thereafter. 

e . Drinking alcoholic drinks in pubs under age 18 . 

The proportion who admitted this increased, as would be 
expected, up to the age of 18 (28$; 43$; 60$; 71$, amongst those 
of each age from fifteen to eighteen.) 

The incidence amongst the 19 year-olds was (as we should expect 
if there were no change over time in habits in this respect) 
virtually the same as it was amongst the 18 year-olds. But 
there was a decline of 10-12$ amongst those aged 20 and 21. 

This trend suggests the likelihood of a change over time in the 
drinking habits of young persons, (ie that they were more prone 
to under-age drinking in pubs at the time of this inquiry than 
they were one or two years before it.) 

f. Going to "X" films under age . 51$ of 15 year-olds admitted having 
done this, and 71$ of 16 year-olds. At 17 the proportions 

(as we should expect if habits were not changing over time) 
was virtually identical (72$). Thereafter the results show no 
consistent change with age. 

g. Drunk and insulting or fighting . The incidence slowly 
increases with age - from 1$ among the 15 year-olds, to 4$ 
amongst the l6, 17 and 18 year-olds; then, after the legal 
age of drinking alcoholic beverages in bars, to between 

7$ and 8$ amongst the 19, 20 and 21 year-olds. 

h. Promiscuity . The incidence of promiscuity at age 17 
(4$) is approximately twice as great as at ages 15 and 

16 (2$). It redoubles at age 18 (8$), and later remains 
stable at 13-14$. 

It will be seen that Table 4 covers all the traffic offences not associated with 
drinking which involve motorised vehicles; two of the three under-age offences; and 
one of the non-offences, which we have withdrawn to give the results quoted 
in Column C of Table 3 . 

The motorised traffic offences, when committed under the age of 16, must 
(whatever the vehicle) be "double-offences", with the offence of driving under age 
added to the offence described. It is not surprising, therefore, that they are 
rare at age 15, and that their incidence increases fourfold to tenfold by the 
age of 16. 
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The similarity in the proportions of persons of different ages who admitted at 
least one of the 31 illegal offences included in Column C of Table 3 is further 
explained in the next chapter of the report, which discusses the proportions 
of those who had committed each offence at all , who first committed it before the 
age of 15. Except for the under-age offences, and those (principally traffic) 
offences involving an under-age offence as well as another, high proportions of 
those committing each offence first did so before the age of eligibility for 
the present sample. 

iii . Grouped Offences 

Table 5 shows the proportions who had admitted at least one offence in each of the 
ten offence-groups, and in the group of non-offences. 


TABLE 5 

Eleven Groups of Offences 

Proportions of informants having committed at least one offence in each group 



Offence Group 

Numbers and proportions having 
committed at least one offence 
in this group 



Number 

% 

1 . 

Breaking and Entering 

27 

3-3 

2. 

Larceny (including T.D.A.) 

134 

16.6 

3. 

Attacking unknown persons 

14 

1.7 

4. 

Vandalism and gang fighting 

159 

19.7 

5. 

Fighting Police 

21 

2.6 

6. 

Offences associated with excessive drinking 

129 

16.0 

7. 

Traffic offences (not associated with 
drinking) 

682 

84.4 

8. 

Fireworks 

571 

70.7 

9. 

Under-age offences 

666 

82.4 

10. 

Other offences 

365 

45.2 

11. 

Non-illegal "offences" 

145 

17.9 


No offence in these groups 

21 

2.6 


BASE 

808 

808 
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It will be seen that there are three groups in which a majority, of between 70% 
and 84$ admitted an offence: - 

Traffic offences not associated with drinking 

Under-age offences 

Throwing fireworks in the street 

45% admitted one or more of the miscellaneous "other offences". (The main single 
component here was, as we have seen, travelling without a ticket). 

Then there is a sharp drop to four groups in each of which about 16% to 20% 
were concerned: - 


Vandalism and gang fighting 

Larceny 

Non-of fences 

Offences associated with excessive drinking 

Finally there are three groups in each of which between 3.3$ and 1.7$ 
admitted an offence: - 

Breaking and entering 
Fighting with Police 
Attacking unknown persons 

Table 6 is an analysis by age at the time of interview of the proportions who 
admitted at least one type of offence within each offence group. 
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TABLE 6 


Eleven Groups of Offences 
Analysis by age at the time of interview. 



Offence Group 

Proportions having committed at least one 
offence in this group, amongst those of the 
age given below 

Total 

persons 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 




% 

* 

% 

$ 

% 

* 

% 

Number 

1. 

Breaking and Entering 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

2 

9 

27 

2. 

Larceny (incl T.D.A.) 

18 

16 

11 

15 

23 

16 

19 

134 

3- 

Attacking Unknown Persons 

2 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

14 

4. 

Vandal isnri-Gang Fighting 

21 

24 

21 

18 

17 

18 

15 

159 

5. 

Fighting Police 

1 

3 

1 

2 

6 

0 

6 

21 

6. 

Offences associated with 
Excessive Drinking 

1 

11 

6 

18 

23 

28 

26 

129 

7. 

Traffic Offences not 

associated with Drinking 

74 

81 

80 

93 

92 

83 

90 

682 

8. 

Fireworks 

70 

76 

79 

63 

81 

64 

62 

571 

9. 

Under-age Offences 

67 

79 

95 

90 

89 

80 

85 

666 

10. 

Other Offences 

41 

46 

46 

49 

49 

47 

39 

365 

11. 

Non-Offences 

14 

14 

12 

17 

28 

24 

21 

145 


No offence in these 
groups 

8 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

2 

21 

BASES 

90 

177 

122 

96 

90 

110 

123 



Apart from trends already illustrated more clearly in our consideration of individual 
offences*, this Table gives three possible pointers to changing habits. These 
results must not be interpreted as anything more than suggestive: the differences 
could have occurred by chance : -** 

a. Of the 14 people admitting Attacking unknown persons , 
all but two were under the age of 18. 

b. Vandalism or Gang fighting was admitted by 21-24$ of those aged 
15 , 16 and 17 , but by only 15-18$ of those of each succeeding age. 


*The grouped offences tend to slur certain age differences because of the presence 
of conflicting trends in one group (e.g. "Going to pubs under age 16" appears to 
be more common among younger people now than it was amongst their elders when 
they were young), or because of the inclusion of large groups showing no marked 
trend (e.g. "Riding a bicycle without lights"). 

**It should be borne in mind*that the age of committing the offence may be younger 
than the age at interview. See next section of the report. 
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c. breaking and enteri ng was the only offence 

admitted more often by 21 year-olds (9 %) than by 
those of any of the younger ages (1-3%). 

In view of the increasing opportunity that occurs with advancing age to commit 
any offence, the first two results suggest that there was an increase during the 
years immediately preceding this inquiry in the number of youngsters who 
attacked unknown persons, and in the numbers concerned in vandalism and gang 
fighting. The numbers concerned in oreaking and entering probably increases 
about the age of 21. 


The mean number of different offence groups in which persons of each age 
admitted an offence was also calculated. The mean ranged only between 3.6 and 
4.1 amongst tnose of each age from 16 to 21, and there was no indication of a 
progressive increase or decrease with age. Amongst 15 year-olds the mean was 3.2. 

Table 7 shows the distribution in the sample of those who had committed offences 
in each number of different offence groups from 0 to 10. 

TABLE 7 

Offence-Group Scores 


Number of different offence-groups (out of 11 groups ) 
in which Informants had committed at least one 
type of offence 


Number of different offence groups 

Numbers and proportions 
having committed one or 
more types of offence in 
this number of groups 


Number 

% 

None 

21 

2.6 

One 

67 

8.4 

Two 

129 

16.0 

Three 

194 

24.0 

F our 

174 

21.2 

F ive 

114 

14.2 

Six 

59 

7.3 

Seven 

27 

3.3 

Eight 

15 

1.9 

Nine 

3 

0.4 

Ten 

5 

0.6 

BASE 

808 
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For later analyses the following oroad groupings will be used:- 


Number of offence-groups in 
which at least one offence 
committed. 


Proportion admitting 
of f ence( s) in this 
number of groups . 


0-2 


27 
24 
21 

28 


3 

4 


5 and over 


100 % 


i v. Summary and Conclusions 

Very few youths (under 3%) claimed that they had never offended against the law 
in any of the ways specified on the cards. The average number of different 
offence-types committed was 5*6 per head, and the average increased progressively 
from the age of 15 to the age of 18. 

Although a very large proportion of all offences were accounted f or by a small 
number of relatively trivial offence-types, if we remove eight of the ten 
offence-types* in which the majority of the most common offences are found, we 
are still left with 6l - 5% of youtiis of each age who have committed some other 
off ence( s) .* 

With these offences removed no systematic variation with age was apparent either in 
the proportion committing offences, or in the average number of offence-types 
committed. 

This stability is largely accounted for by the removal of under-age offences 
(the incidence of which naturally tended to increase up till the highest age limit) 
(18; for drinking alcoholic drinks in pubs); and by the removal of traffic offences, 
which are under-age offences as well as traffic offences when committed by someone 
too young to have a driving licence for whatever vehicle he is using. 

The reduction of the 44 offence-types into 11 groups, of which ten consist of 
somewhat similar offences, emphasises further the variety of youthful offences. 
Nearly half (49%) had committed offence(s) in four or more different groups, 
including 28% who had offended in 5 or more groups. The mean number of groups 
of offence in which youths of different ages had been concerned varied unsystemati- 
cally and within narrow limits (3.6 to 4.1 amongst each age from 16 to 21), except 
that the 15 year-olds showed a lower average than their elders (3.2). 

There were indications that attacking unknown persons, and that involvement in 
vandalism or gang fighting, were more common amongst youngsters at the time of this 
inquiry than they were amongst their elders at the same age. Under-age drinking 
in pubs appeared to be increasing. 


* Nine offence-types were omitted, and are listed under Table 3. Since the reason 
for omitting them was to find the effect of leaving out offences subject to an age- 
bar, or thought to be particularly juvenile within this age-band (throwing 
fireworks), they do not include all offences ranking highest in frequency. 

However they _do include all the five most common offences, and three of the five 
next most common. They exclude the item ranking sixth (Travelling without a 
ticket) and that ranking tenth (gang membership) in frequency of admission. 
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AGE AT COMMITTING FIRST OFFENCE: THE CONTINUITY OF OFFENDING 


i . Introduction 

Perhaps the least expected feature of the results given in the previous chapter 
lies in the comparative uniformity amongst youths of different ages in the average 
number of different kinds of offence they have committed. Such progressive 
increases with age as were found are largely accounted for by an increase in the 
incidence of those types of offence which either are themselves under-age offences, 
and are no longer offences after a given age is reached; or which are "double 
offences", incorporating an under-age offence with another, when committed before 
a given age. 

This uniformity would be partly explained if it were found that boys frequently 
committed an offence of a given type for the first time before the age of entering 
the present sample (15). They would then carry a substantial part of their 
offence-score with them at the age of fifteen. 

Given that there is little difference by age in the proportions who have committed 
particular types of offence at least once , then the number of offences committed 
over a stated period might derive :- 

either a. from a continued repetition over a long period of the 
same offences by the same people. This would be 
shown in a continuing increase with age in the average 
number of offences of the same type committed per person. 

or b. from offences principally committed within a snort age- 

span, then abandoned. If this age-span often ended before 
the age of 15, we should expect little difference between 
the numbers of offences of the types concerned committed 
per head amongst those of different ages in our sample. 

If it ended later, we should expect an increase with age 
up to that point. 

The distinction we are attempting to make is that between types of offence to 
which habitual offenders appear to contribute over a substantial period, and the 
types of offence which appear mainly to be committed over a short period and 
then stopped. 
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ii. Age at first offence : Offences committed first when under 15 years old 

Table 8 shows the proportions of those committing each offence-type who first did 
so before the age of 15. All results are expressed as percentages for convenience 
of comparison, but many are highly unreliable, being based on very small sub-samples 
who had committed the offence. This implies that they cannot be projected onto 
a larger population, but they remain valid as a means of describing the trends 
found amongst our own sample*. 

There are four traffic offences which entail driving a vehicle under age, 
and two which entail both driving and drinking under-age, (in addition to the 
offence described) when they are committed below the age of 15. There are also 
two drunkenness offences which entail under-age drinking in addition to the offence 
described. The two offences concerning theft from an employer clearly cannot 
be committed till after leaving school and taking up employment, except in such 
instances as part-time jobs like newspaper delivery. 

These ten offences are asterisked in the Table, and it will be seen that none, or 
only a very small proportion, of those who had committed them first did so before 
the age of 15. In addition, of the eleven persons admitting Taking and Driving 
away, only one had offended before the age of 15. (This offence is also asterisked, 
being a double offence (traffic plus TDA) when committed under age, though 
classified as larceny here). 

Considering the remaining offences, which have no "age-bar", we find:- 

a. Breaking and entering . Between about half and four-fifths 
of those committing each of these offences first did so 
before the age of 15. 

b. Larceny . Seven types of offence remain after Stealing from 
Employers and Taking and Driving Away have been removed. About 
four-fifths of those having committed each of four of these offences 
first did so before the age of fifteen. About two-thirds of 

those committing two of the remaining offences did so before age 
15. The remaining larceny offence (stealing a bicycle) was 
admitted by only two people in the sample, one of whom first did 
it before age 15. 

Though individually based on such very small numbers, the results given above 
show considerable consistency and certainly indicate that in the present sample 
the majority of offenders in these two groups committed their first offence of 
the types described before leaving school. 


* There are certain entries which may seem a little puzzling:- the appreciable 
number of youngsters who have entered the bars of public houses (chiefly for 
soft drinks) under the age of 13 ; 1 parking offence under the age of 11: and six 
cases of exceeding a speed limit under the age of 11. In the first instance we 
probably need look no further for an explanation than to a benevolent publican 
in an out of the way public house. Alternatively, a few youngsters may recall as 

a bar a room separate from any bar, but from which a bar can be seen. Here 

children are permitted to drink soft drinks (and it would be an alert landlord 
who noticed a child drinking cider or sharing his parent's drink). The single 
parking offence may have involved a pedal cycle. The b cases of exceeding a 
speed limit under the age of 11 we assume must arise from a misunderstanding 
of the purport of the offence card, which does not specifically state "in a 

vehicle driven by yourself". It will be seen that there are no other cases of 

exceeding a speed limit before age 15 , so that these appear to be isolated 
instances of misunderstanding. 
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TABLE 8 


Age at first committing each offence when this fell below fifteen, 

(the lowest age of eligibility for entering the sample) 

Notes: i. Percentages are given in all cases for easy visual comparison, but 

clearly many are subject to a very great error. Those based on 
less than 35 cases are bracketted. 

ii. Items which necessarily constitute a double offence if committed 
below the age of 15 (i.e. an under-age offence plus another 
offence) are asterisked - as are the two offences involving theft 
from employers, which cannot be committed (except in exceptional 
cases of part-time employment) before leaving school. 





Age a - 

which 

offence first committed 


Ref. 

No. 

Offence and 
offence-group 


10 or 
under 

11-12 

13-14 

15-21 

No. 

inf. 

Total 
under 
age 
of 15 

Bases 

11 

1. Breaking and Entering 
Breaking into big store 

% 

(19) 


(44) 

(32) 

(6) 

(63) 

16 

12 

Breaking into small shop 

% 

- 

(21) 

(29) 

(50) 

- 

(50) 

14 

25 

Breaking into house 
( unplanned) 

f. 

(17) 

(17) 

(5°) 

(17) 

_ 

(84) 

6 

24 

Breaking into house 
( planned) 

t> 

- 

(25) 

(25) 

(50) 

- 

(50) 

4 

7 

2. Larcenv (incl. T.D.A.) 
Stealing money from home 

% 

6l 

8 

13 

16 

3 

82 

38 

8 

Taking and driving away 

% 

- 

- 

(9) 

(91) 

- 

(9)* 

11 

13 

Stealing from cars 

% 

- 

- 

(80) 

(20) 

- 

(80) 

5 

20 

Stealing from big stores 

* 

(15) 

(27) 

(39) 

(20) 

- 

(81) 

26 

21 

Stealing from small shops 

% 

30 

15 

36 

19 

- 

81 

47 

26 

Stealing a bicycle 

1° 

- 

- 

(50) 

(50) 

- 

(50) 

2 

*29 

Stealing goods worth £5+ 
from employers 

1° 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(100) 

_ 

(o)* 

1 

*30 

Stealing goods worth 50p 
to £1 from employers 

1° 




100 


0* 

47 

41 

Stealing from slot machines 

% 

(13) 

- 

(48) 

(39) 

- 

(6D 

22 

42 

Stealing from clothing 

% 

(33) 

- 

(33) 

(33) 

- 

(66) 

3 

14 

3. Attacking unknown oerson 
Attacking unknown person 
(without weapon) 

% 

(9) 

(9) 

(9) 

(73) 


(27) 

11 

16 

Attacking unknown person 
(with weapon) 

% 

- 

- 

(33) 

(66) 

- 

(33) 

3 

3 

4. Vandalism and gang Fighting 
Gang membership 

% 

4 

6 

22 

65 

2 

32 

95 

9 

Smashing, slashing in public 
places 

* 

(9) 

( 16 ) 

(25) 

(50) 


(50) 

32 

15 

Attacking eneny (without weapon) 

% 

12 

6 

l6 

63 

2 

34 

86 

17 

Attacking enemy (with weapon) 

% 


- 

(9) 

(91) 

- 

(9) 

li 

27 

5. Fighting Police 
Struggle to escape arrest 
by police 

% 



(19) 

(82) 


(19) 

21 

28 

Struggle to 'rescue' someone 
else from arrest 

% 

- 

- 

(17) 

(84) 

- 

(17) 

6 
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TABLE 8 contd. 





Age at which offence first committed 


Ref. 

No. 

Offence and 
offence-group 


10 or 
under 

11-12 

13-14 

15-21 

No. 

inf. 

Total 
under 
age 
of 15 

Bases 

*10 

6. Offences Associated with 

Excessive Drinking 
Drunk and insulting or fighting 

* 




100 


0* 

41 

*31 

Flat out 

% 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

0* 

75 

*39 

Driving after drinking 
(no accident) 

% 

. 

. 

. 

100 


0* 

48 

*40 

Driving after drinking 
(accident) 

% 

- 

- 

- 

(100) 

- 

0* 

2 

1 

7. Traffic Offences not 

associated with Drinking 
Bicycle without lights 

% 

21 

23 

32 

21 

3 

76 

613 

*2 

Parking 

% 

1 

- 

1 

98 

- 

2* 

98 

*32 

Driving without "L" plates 

% 

- 

- 

4 

96 

- 

4* 

191 

*33 

Driving without insurance 

% 

- 

- 

2 

97 

1 

2* 

85 

*43 

Exceeding the speed limit 

% 

2 

0 

0 

98 

- 

2* 

302 

6 

8. Fireworks 
Fireworks 

% 

47 

21 

21 

9 

1 

89 

570 

18 

9. Under-Age Offences 

Alcohol in pub under 18 

% 

0 

1 

9 

91 


10 

447 

19 

Pub bar under l6 

* 

3 

2 

27 

67 

2 

32 

267 

35 

"X" films under age 

% 

2 

5 

52 

42 

“ 

59 

575 

5 

10. Other Offences 
Travelling without a ticket 

% 

16 

21 

26 

36 

1 

63 

294 

22 

Litter (smashed bottles, 
tipped dustbins, etc.) 

% 

25 

5 

24 

41 

5 

54 

59 

23 

Accepting stolen goods 

■ io 

1 

7 

11 

79 

2 

19 

84 

34 

Intercourse with girl under l6 

% 

- 

4 

20 

75 

1 

24 

71 

44 

Taking drugs 

* 

- 

(17) 

- 

(84) 


(17) 

6 
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C. Attacking unknown persons . Very small numbers are involved 
for each offence type in this group, but the results are 
consistent in showing that over a quarter of those committing 
such offences had first done so before the age of 15. 

d. Vandalism and gang fighting . Half of those who had smashed 
or slashed things in public places first did so before the 
age of 15. A third of trouble-causing gang members and the 
same proportion of those who had attacked enemies without 
weapons first did so before they were 15 . Attacks on enemies 
with weapons were rarely committed until the age of 15 
later. 

e. Struggling with Police, or Attempt to rescue someone from arrest. 
Rather less than a fifth of those committing eacn of these 
offences first did so under the age of 15. 

f. Riding a bicycle without lights . This was first done under the 
age of 15 by three-quarters of tnose who had done it at all. 

g' Throwing fireworks in the street . This was first done under the 
age of 15 oy nine out of ten of those who had done it at all. 

h. Under-age offences . The age of first becoming entitled to go 

to "X" films at the time of this inquiry was 16, and the same 
age-limit applied to drinking soft drinks in the oars of public 
houses. The minimum age for drinking alcoholic drinks in a 
bar was 18. 59% of those who had been to "X" films under 

age first did so before they were 15 ; 32 % of those who had 
drunk soft drinks in bars under age and 10% of those who had 
drunk alcoholic drinks under age first did so before they 
were 15. 

i. Other Offences . These offences do not make up a homogeneous 
group. Of those committing each component offence the 
proportions first doing so under the age of 15 were:- 


Non-Of fences . We did not ask promiscuous informants when 
they first started to be promiscuous; nor did we ask those 
who had regularly spent over £5 a week on gambling or on 
alcoholic drinks when they first did so regularly. The 
fourth non-offence - regularly smoking at least 10 cigarettes 
a day under the age of 15 - carries its own definition of 
taking place before the age of eligioility for the sample. 

10% had done this. 


Travelling without a ticket 
Littering the streets 
Intercourse with girl under 16 
Accepting stolen goods 
Taking drugs 


Nearly two-thirds 
Rather over half 
About one quarter 
About one fifth 


One of the six cases 


in the sample. 
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Omitting the 10 offences which carry with them an additional under-age offence 
when committed under age 15, or are impracticable before starting work; the 
three non-offences concerning which we do not know the age of first behaving 
in the ways described; and Taking and Driving Away; we are left with 27 items 
(excluding "Smoking at least ten cigarettes a day under the age of 15"):- 

Of those ever committing each of 16 items, between about half 
and four-fifths first did so before the age of 15. 

Of those ever committing each of 3 items, less than half, but at 
least 30% first did so before the age of 15. Two of these involve 
violence to persons. 

- There were only 8 items which were first committed under the age of 
15 by less than 30% of those committing them at all. Four of these 
concern assaults on unknown persons, or enemies, and struggles with 


the police. Two are age-tied offences - i.e. drinking alcoholic drinks 
in a bar at least three years before the legal minimum age; having 
intercourse with a girl under 16 , which may be impracticable for many 
youths much before the age of 15. The two remaining items were: 
accepting stolen goods, and taking drugs. 


It is clear that by the age of 15 a very high proportion of first-offences of 
many types have already been committed. The overall number of offence-types 
whicn members of this sample had committed by the ages of 14, 12 and 10 years, 
respectively, were calculated from the data given above. The mean number of 
offence-types at these ages and at the age of 15 are given below.* 


iii . First Offenders at Age 21 

Amongst the 123 21 year-olds la our sample, 22 ( 18%) had committed one or more 
offences for the first time at that age - a total of 29 first offences. 


* The averages at ages below 15 may be very slightly too low, because of the 
small number of cases in which we have no information on the age at which 
certain offences were first committed ( c . f . Table 7 ) . However these cases 
spread over the whole age-range up to 21, and any error from this source 
will be negligible. 

** Non-Offences described on the cards are omitted from these results, since we 
do not know the age at which they were first done. 


Mean number of offence - 
types per head. ** 


By age 10 
By age 12 
By age 14 
By age 15 


0.7 

1.2 

2.4 

3.9 
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These first offences were as follows:- 


Traffic offences not connected with drinking 

(distriDuted oetween 4 offence-types) 19 

Offences associated with excessive drinking 

(distributed between 3 offence-types) 6 

Assaults (l case each of attacking an 

enemy with, and without, a weapon; and 
1 case of struggling to escape from the 
police). 3 

Accepting stolen goods 1 

There were thus no first offenders at 21 in any of the 4 Breaking and Entering 
offence-types; or in any of the 10 Larceny offence-types; and there were no 
first-time fireworks offenders. Only one of the five miscellaneous "other 
offence" types was represented, by one first offender at 21. 

On the other hand, there was at least one first offender at 21 in each of the 
four motorised traffic offences, and in three of the four offence-types 
associated with excessive drinking. Three of the four remaining cases were each 
different types of assault. 

So, in this sample of 123 21 year-olds, none had first committed an offence 
against property at that age (except for the one case of accepting stolen goods).* 
ADOut two-thirds of all first offences at 21 were traffic offences, and over 
four-fifths consisted of the former offences and offences associated with 
excessive drinking. 

It appears, therefore, that at the age of 21 there are very few new recruits to 
any type of offence apart from traffic offences, offences associated with excessive 
drinking, and assaults. Persons in this age-group who commit other types of 
offence have usually committed their first offence of that type before they reach 
this age. 

iv. The Number of Occasions on which offences of different kinds had been 
committed by youths of different ages from 13-21 

a. Explanation 

Table 9 is an analysis by the age of the informant at time of interview, of the 
average number of times offences of each kind had been committed by those who 
had committed any. 


* There is an apparent discrepancy between these results and those given on 

Table 6 which we are unable to explain. 9% of 21 year olds admitted an offence 
of breaking and entering, compared with only l/£-3$> of those of any other year of 
age; yet more of the 21 year olds said they had first committed such an offence 
at that age. There is no obvious reason why, having admitted the offence, the 
21 year olds should not state correctly the year of age at which they first 
committed it. 
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TABLE 9 


Adjusted Means for the N umber of Occasions on which Offences had been Onmnii+.+.p^ 

Analysis by Age at time of interview 

Notes: i. Very small numbers of extremely deviant cases, claiming a number of offences 

grossly in excess of the next highest claimant of their age have been removed 
to give the adjusted means. Details of cases removed are given in the right 
hand column. 

ii. The miscellaneous "Other Offences" because of their heterogeneous nature, have 
been considered singly. So have the Traffic Offences, because the comparatively 
large number of offenders makes it possible to produce fairly reliable results 
for each offence. Other offences are considered in groups. 

111. When the total number of offenders was less than 80, or the number aged 21 
was less than 15, the results for the 21 year-olds have been combined with 
those for the 19 and 20 year-olds . 


Offence or Offence-Group 

Age 

Number 

of 

Offenders 

Mean number 
of occasions 
per Offender 

Deviant cases omitted 

Group 1 





Breaking and Entering 

15/16 

7 

2.6 



17/18 

4 

4.5 



19/21 

15 

5.2 

1 with 100 offences 


TOTAL 

26 

4.4 


Group 2 





Larcenv 

15/16 

43 

5.1 

1 with 100 offences 


17/18 

27 

6.5 



19/20 

39 

5.2 

_ 


21 

22 

7.7 

2, each with 100 offences 


TOTAL 

131 

5-9 


Group 3 





Attacking Unknown Persons 

15/16 

7 

6.9. 



17/18 

4 

2.25U n 

1 with 60 offences 


19/21 

2 

4.5 I 3 ' 0 

" 


TOTAL 

13 

5.1 


Group 4 





Vandalism and Gang Fighbing 

15/16 

61 

10.1 

1 with 500 offences 


17/18 

43 

13.5 

_ 


19/20 

35 

10.2 

_ 


21 

19 

21.5 

" 


TOTAL 

158 

12.4 


i Group 5 





Fighting Police 

15/16 

6 

1.7 



17/18 

3 

1-3 



19/21 . 

12 

5.2 

- 

total 

21 

3.6 
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TABLE 9 contd. 


Offence or Offence-Group 

Age 

Number 

of 

Offenders 

Mean number 
of occasions 
per Offender 

Deviant cases omitted 

Group 6 

Offences associated with 





Excessive Drinking 

15/16 

21 

2.5 

- 


17/18 

24 

2.3 

- 


19/20 

52 

5.0 

- 


21 

30 

5.8 

2 with 50 offences each 


TOTAL 

127 

4.3 


Group 8 





Fireworks 

15/16 

196 

24.2 

- 


17/18 

156 

25.4 

- 


19/20 

143 

23.8 

- 


21 

76 

19.5 

“ 


TOTAL 

571 

23.8 


Group 9 





Under-Age Offences 

15/16 

199 

31.9 

1 with 500 offences 


17/18 

192 

38.1 

1 with 400 offences 


19/20 

168 

45.9 

- 


21 

105 

45.1 

” 


TOTAL 

664 

39-3 


GrouD 7: Traffic Offences 





1. Bicycle without lights 

15/16 

202 

13.9 

- 


17/18 

173 

19.6 

1 with 500 offences 


19/20 

143 

16.5 

1 with 200 offences 


21 

85 

15.0 

1 with 300 offences 


TOTAL 

603 

16.3 


2. Parking 

15/16 

9 

3-9 



17/18 

21 

11.5 

- 


19/20 

39 

8.3 

3 cases with 100, 200, 


21 

26 

8.5 

300 offences 


TOTAL 

95 

8.6 


32. Learner-Driver without 





"L" plates 

15/16 

33 

3.8 

- 


17/18 

59 

11.8 

- 


19/20 

57 

11.6 

1 case with 300 offences 


21 

41 

16.1 

“ 


TOTAL 

190 

11.3 
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TABLE 9 contd. 


Offence or Offence-Group 


Number 

Mean Number 


Age 

of 

of occasions 

Deviant cases omitted 



Offenders 

per Offender 


Group 7 : Traffic Offences cont. 
33 - Driving without Insurance 

15/16 

18 

1.8 



17/18 

29 

5-3 



19/20 

23 

2.0 

1 with 95 offences 


21 

14 

2.3 

- 


TOTAL 

84 

3.1 


43 . Exceeding a speed limit 

15/16 

29 

28.1 

Deviant cases have not 


17/18 

82 

41.3 

been excluded in these 


19/20 

103 

97.2 

estimates because, 


21 

75 

85.1 

although the absolute 
numerical difference is 
large, the proportional 
difference between the 
deviants and the next 
highest claimants are 
not very great 


TOTAL 

289 

71.3 


Group 10 : Other Offences 





5 - Travelling without a 

15/16 

106 

10.7 


ticket 

17/18 

78 

11.4 

1 with 400 offences 


19/20 

68 

13.2 

1 with 203 offences 


21 

35 

6.1 

1 with 200 offences 


TOTAL 

287 

10.9 


22 . Litter (smashed bottles, 





tipped dustbins, etc.) 

15/16 

25 

8.1 



17/18 

19 

9.6 

1 case with 150 offences 


19/21 

13 

8.8 

- 


TOTAL 

57 

8.8 


23 . Accepting stolen goods 

15/16 

22 

2.2 



17/18 

21 

3-7 



19/21 

39 

3-7 

1 case with 200 offences 





in the I9/2O group, and 
1 with 50 offences in the 
21 year group 


TOTAL 

82 

3-2 


34 . Intercourse with girl 





under 16 

15/16 

20 

3-75 



17/18 

15 

7.3 



19/20 

21 

8.0 



21 

15 

8.0 

- 


TOTAL 

71 

6.6 




In the discussion which follows, as in the Taole, the total numoer of occasions of 
committing an offence in groups 1 to o, and 8 and 9» is first considered. 

The miscellaneous "Other Offences", being of such a heterogeneous nature, are 
considered singly. The Traffic Offences are also considered singly, since they 
include one pedal cycle offence, and, amongst the offences concerned with 
motorised vehicles, one (Parking) which is becoming, increasingly regarded as a 
"technical" offence, subject to a known standard penalty and with no court 
appearance for those not wisning to defend their case. 

Three two-year age groups are considered - 15 to lb years; 17 to 18; and 19 to 20. 

The 21 year-olds are considered separately, except when the total number of 
offenders was less than 80, or tne number of 21 year-old offenders was less than 
15. In each of these two cases, they have been included with the 19 to 20 year-olds. 

In very small samples the chance inclusion of one or two extreme deviants may 
greatly affect the results. When calculating the means for Taule 9 we have taken 
out of the sample a few persons whose estimate of the number of times they have 
committed given offences grossly exceeded that of anyone else*. The numbers 
excluded, and the number of times they claimed to have committed the offence(s) 
concerned, are shown in the Taole. 


b. Discussion 

We will first discuss the more reliaole of the results, namely those concerning 

the offences or groups of offences in which at least 100 offenders were found: - 

Larceny . There is no clear indication of a progressive increase 
with age in the average number of occasions on which offenders had 
committed these offences. Means range within the limits of 5.1 and 
7.7 in each of the four age-groups, but the highest average was 
among tne 21 year-olds, and this was after the removal of five 
deviant cases claiming 100 offences each. 

Vandalism and Gang Fighting . Means fall within the range 
10.1 to 13.5 for the first three age groups, with no indication 
of progressive increase. For the 21 year-olds the mean is 21.5. 

Tnis difference cannot be due to a sudden increase in the numbers 
committing these offences at 21, since there is no one of this age 
in our sample of 21 year-olds who first committed any offence of 
this type when he was that age. The difference is either attributable 
to sampling error, or indicates that the 21 year-olds in the sample 
(youths born in I94I-42) were more prone than young people were at 
the time of this inquiry to commit this sort of offence at an earlier 
age than 21 . 

Offences associated with excessive drinking . As might be expected, 
the average number of offences per offender increased about twofold 
after the legal age for drinking alcoholic oeverages in bars is passed. 
The 15 and lb year-olds (2.5) have an average not appreciably different 
from the 17 and 18 year-olds (2.3). After this age the average 
increases steeply but the 21 year-old offenders (5.8) have an average 
only a little in excess of the 19 to 20 year-olds (5.0). 


* Deviants have not been removed for offences of exceeding a speed limit, since, 
though there were a few whose estimates greatly exceeded those of the rest 
numerically, many estimates were so high that the deviants' estimates did not 
so greatly exceed those of the rest, proportionately . 
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; works . Again there is a negligible difference between the 
2^ 9?° eS J° r ° ffenders in the first three age-groups (23.8 to 
j; 2) - 21 year-old offenders admit, on average, to fewer 

offences tnan younger people (19.5). This could be attributable 
to a build-up of the habit of throwing fireworks shortly after 
tne war (during which fireworks could not, of course, be used) 
nd/or to a shortage of fireworks in the immediate post-war period. 

^er-Age Offences . There is an increase, as might be expected 
between 15/16 and 19/20 (an average of 32, 38, and 46 offences per 
offender in each 2 year age band). At 21 the average is virtually 
the same as at 19 to 20 years. This suggests stability over Ume 
all! do n sl^ er ° CCasions ^fenders who commit these offences at 

Learner driver wi thou t J delates . The average number of offences 

is small amongst offenders aged 15 to 16 (T SI Tt la . , , 

the Hires Of ifi/i-7 ,0 J 10 it is Stable between 

ages of 16/17 and I8/19 (averages 11.6 and 11.8). But there is an 
increase at 21 (16.1). This may possibly be due to an influx at that 
age of learner-drivers changing from motor-cycle to motor-car. 

D r i vi ng without insurance . This was at least twice as frequent 

!?dL r s S !l9/20- a 2Tll' h 2 ^ /l8 T r r -° ldS 33 U Was amon S st t^ir 
'' ' . 2 ** -*3). These results strongly suggest that 

there was a major increase about the time of the inquiry in the 
frequency with which young people committed this offence. (The 
19 2° year-olds, of course, not only carry their back-log of earlier 
offences with them, but have additional time as they grow older to 
commit the same offence again). 

T ravelling without a ticket . There was a very slight progressive 
increase from age 15/16 to age 19/2O in the average number of tiles 
offenders had committed this offence (from 10. 7 to 13 2) For 

21 year-olds the average was only 6.1. This is an offence which is 

first e ri Uy firat comBlltted at a very early age. Two-thirds have 
first done it before age 15. (See Table 7). Tne results are 
consistent with the hypothesis that offenders tend to enter the 
age group represented by the sample with their record for this offence 

incidenre mp f et u’ that U iS primaril y a juvenile offence the 

incidence of which increased some years before this inquiry. 

The result for the 21 year-olds may be attributable to sampling 
error, out it runs contrary to the general tendency for the 
21 year-old offenders in the sample to claim more, or about as 
many offences in several categories as the 19/20 year-olds It 
is Possible that we have here located the beginning of a period 
(probably some time in the late 1950's) when those who ever 
travelled without tickets began to do so more often. 

f eeding a speed limit . The average frequency increases steeply with 
age, as might be expected (28, 41, 97 in the first three age groups- 
but is slightly lower (85) among the 21 year-olds. P ’ 

We consider these results particularly unreliable in absolute terms 
for two reasons: first, that they must be to a large extent — 
best guesses"; and secondly, that "exceeding a speed limit" may be 

ph!ase r iite: aH ^ different people - S ° me have taken the 

phrase literally; others may not think of themselves as breaking 

speed iimit unless they are moving at a quite substantially higher 
speed than the maximum permitted. P 6 
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We now consider briefly the less reliable results, based on less than 100 
offenders in the sample 


Brea king and Entering . There was a progressive increase in the average 
frequency with age, suggesting that those who commit these offences at all 
tend to continue to do so throughout the ages covered by this sample. 

But the results are very unreliable, being based on only 26 cases. 


Attacking unknown persons. This was most frequent amongst offenders 
of 15/16 years (average 6.9), who account for seven of a total of 
13 offenders in the sample. The average for the remaining 6 offenders 
was 3.0. A highly unreliable, but suggestive result. 

Fighting Police . Multiple offenders were concentrated amongst the 
19/21 year-olds (average 5.2). For younger offenders the averages 

were 1.3 to 1.7* 

Litter. There was a negligible difference in frequency between offenders 
of different ages (8.8 to 9.6). 


Accepting stolen goods , 
offenders of 17/18 and 


The average frequency was the same amongst 
19/21 (3.7); less amongst offenders of 15/l6 (2.2). 


I ntercourse witn girl under 16 . The average frequency was 3.7 amongst 
19/16 year old offenders. Frequency increased later, but did not differ 
appreciably with age amongst the older groups (7.3 - 8.0 in each of the 
2-year groups) . 

Parking. The average frequency was higher amongst 17/lS year old 
offenders (11.5) than amongst the two older groups (8.3 to 8.5), 
suggesting that those who committed parking offences at the time of the 
inquiry did so more frequently than their elders did at their age. 

The difference may well be due to an increase in the number of places 
where it was an offence to park. 

Driving without insurance . The average number of offences was greatest 
among the 17/18 year olds (5.3 compared with a maximum of 2.3 among 
those of other ages). The results suggest the possibility that those 
just not old enough and those just old enough to drive a car legally 
were, at the time of the inquiry, more prone than their elders had been 
to drive without insurance) . 


c. The General Trend 

The pattern we should expect if youths continued regularly to offend in given 
ways over a period of years, would be a steep progressive increase with age 
in the number of offences committed by those who offend at all. 

This pattern is comparatively rare. Commonly, the average number of offences per 
offender varies little with age, at least over the age of 16, or over the 
appropriate age when an age-bar is in force. 

The trend could be explained in two ways:- 

a. Many people may have completed, or nearly completed, 
their record for a given offence before the age of 15. 

b. Short-term bouts of committing certain offences may 
occur at a given age, within the age-range sampled, 
and the offence may then be given up. 

There are certain outstanding exceptions to the general trend. 
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Three offences had been more often committed by young offenders than by older ones 
namely: - 


Driving without insurance 

Attacking unknown persons (without weapon) 

Parking 

These offences we can tell from our data were more often committed by the younger 
offenders at the time of the inquiry than they were by their elders at the 
same age. 

There is one group of offences, namely breaking and Entering which shows 
indications of a progressive increase in frequency throughout the age-range. 

The average number of occasions of Struggling with the Police was much greater 
amongst the 19/21 year-old offenders than it was among younger people. 

v . Summary and Conclusions 

28 types of offence are neither under-age offences, nor constitute a "double- 
offence" when they are committed under a given age. Of these - 

- 17 were first committed by between half and four - 

fifths of those committing them at all before 
the age of 15 . 

- 3 were first committed before this age by less than 

half, but over 10% 

- 8 were committed below the age of 11 by less then TO% . 

Very many people thus entered the age-range sampled with their offence record 
already begun. It is possible that many may have stopped committing given types 
of offence before this age. 

Excepting traffic offenders, and those committing offences associated with 
excessive drinking, there were very few first-offenders at the age of 21 . In 
our sample of 123, tnere were only 4 such cases, 3 concerned with different 
types of assault, and 1 with accepting stolen goods. 

It appears, therefore, that most personal offence-records in this age-group 
(except those concerning offences with an age-bar at 16, 17 or IS, up to which 
time they are "double-offences") had begun before the age of 21. 

With a few exceptions there was no very marked progressive increase with age 
in the average number of offences admitted by offenders, and in some cases°none. 
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We conclude that - 


1. Repeated offences of any one kind are rarely spread over a long 
period in this age-group. 

2. There are probably short periods in which youths who commit 
given offences tend to commit a lot of them. They then 
"give them up", and carry a static record with them. 

3. The time of "giving up" some offences is below or early on 
in the age-range covered by this inquiry. 

4. Whatever true increase there may be in the number of offences 
committed against the law, these results suggest that it is 
probably to a great extent the outcome of an increase in the 
number of law-breakers, rather than in the frequency with which 
individual offenders break a given type of law. 
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IV THE COURT: FAMILIARITY WITH PROCEDURE; COURT APPEARANCE AS THE ACCUSED 
RELATED TO NUMBER OF OFFENCES ADMITTED 

i • Famil iarity, at first and second-hand, with court procedures 

Table__10 snows the proportions in the sample who had attended a British Juvenile 
or Magistrates Court while it was in session, in any capacity. 

TABLE 10 

Experience of Procedure in Juvenile Courts 
and Police Courts* 


Experience of court procedure 

% 

Been in court, accused of an offence 

16 

Never been accused of an offence, but has 


been in court as a witness or to 


watch procedure 

11 

NEVER BEEN IN A COURT 

73 

Base (Sample, less 3 cases in which informa- 


tion was incomplete) 

805 


At least 16% had been in court accused of an offence, 
accused in both types of court: 10% before a Juvenile 
Magistrates Court; and before a court the type of 


Some of these had been 
Court; 3% before an ordinary 
which they could not identify. 


A further \\% had been in a court whilst it was in session, though never as the 
accused. These included 2% who had attended as a witness in a Juvenile Court 
and 8% who had attended in that capacity in an ordinary Magistrates Court, 
l/o claimed have watched proceedings in a Juvenile Court, and # in a Magistrates 


Thus 27% in all had been present in person whilst a Juvenile and/or Magistrates 
Court was in session. 


It should be noted that the reason for going to a court to watch the procedure 
is not Known. It may be that many of those who did this did so in order to 
witness the outcome of cases involving their friends, not out of general interest. 
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Table 11 shows the proportions who had met someone 
of court whilst in session. 


who had attended either type 


TABLE 11 

Cou rt Appearance. Acquaintanceship with 
people Who hav e appeared in Juveni le 
Courts or police Courts 


Have met one or more persons who have 

73 

appeared in court as accused 

Have met none who have oeen accused in 
court, but have met person(s) who have 
appeared as witnesses or to watch proceedings 

9 

Have met none of the above 

IS 

SAMPLE 

80S 


■7jfo had met one or more persons who had appeared in a Juvenile or 
as the accused, and a further 9f° had met someone who had attended 
in some other capacity only. 


Magistrates Court 
such a court 


82% had thus met at least one person who, to their knowledge, 
and/or a Magistrates Court in session. 

Table 12 shows the proportion who claimed to have seen a play 
or cinema depicting either kind of court. 


had seen a Juvenile 
" on television 


TABLE 12 


Court scenes witnessed on Television or Cinema * 

"Have you ever seen a play aoout a British Juvenile Court or 
Magistrates Court on Television or the cinema?" 


Type of Court 

Television 

Cinema 


i 

% 

Juvenile Court 

52 

24 

Magistrates Court 

68 

43 

Some British Court, don't know what 
sort 

6 

6 

Never seen 

9 

43 

BASE (persons) 

808 

808 


♦Percentages add to over 10095 since many claimed to have seen more than 
one type of court. 
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J_elevision and Cinema . 52/ claimed to have seen a "play"* aoout a dritish 

Court 1 - 1 anH°rjV I \ SeSSi0n; t0 haV6 Seen 3 play adout a dritish Magistrates 
Court and (,% to have seen a play aoout some sort of British court which they 

thought was a Juvenile or Magistrates Court, hut did not know which sort it was. 
British court tllat ^ ^ neVer 5660 3 television "P la y" depicting either type of 

r1?'m a H d t th h y ^ S6en 5 dritish Juvenile Court depicted in the cinema; 4 jf„ 

tiev he, H S h en 3 h Masistrates Coart ; an d 6f„ said they had seen what 

they believed to be one or other of these types of court depicted. 

4.$ said they had not seen either a British Juvenile or Magistrates Court depicted 
m a cinema film, and 24% a Juvenile Court. 

Clearly the overwhelming majority of youths are, or feel themselves to oe, to some 
extent acquainted with court procedure, either through personal experience 
hearsay, or through seeing court scenes on television or at the cinema. 

derived^r^tT Clear ’ a , picture was « ained ^ those whose knowledge was not 

within the lim^ s f r t hIs S in;ui^ erienCe 3 W£ " ere UnaM6 t0 — stigate 


Youths of differe nt ages who had appeared in court 


d 9 escrIL°ron 1 thfcardl aPPeared 3CCUSed ° f ^ ° r m ° r6 ° f the offe — 

The total proportion who were known to have appeared in court on any charge lay 
between 16/ and 17 %.** For purposes of later analyses we shall uT^the more 
complete figure of 16 %**, though we can only speak in detail of the court 

offences CeS Wh ° W6re aCCUBed of one or ,:,ore of the 40 card-prompted 


* Interviewers were instructed to count any fictitious or documentary reconstruction 
court proceedings as a play". Actual proceedings cannot, of course, be 

auestion hot 1 * 31n ’ the WOrd " play " was used for convenience in the printed 
as a p^ interviewers were told to include any portrayal of such proceedings 

** The figure of 17 % includes a small number of cases in which the informant 

volunteered (in Q.8) the information that he had been convicted for an offence 
though he did not, later, say that he had appeared before a British court as the 
accused. These cases may be accounted for oy the informant having appeared only 
before a court outside Britain, and/or by his having been convicted of an offence 
in his absence. We have no record of the number of offenders (e.g. driving 
offenders) who may have been convicted in their absence). 
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Table 13 is an analysis by age at the time of 
in our sample known to have appeared in court 
those described on the prompt-cards. 


interview of the proportion of youths 
for any offence, whether or not one of 


TABLE 13 


Appearances in Court 


Analysis by age 


Age 

Proportion wno had been in 
court accused of an offence 

Base 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

% 6 

% 12 

% 11 

% 15 

% 20 

% 22 

% 27 

90 

177 

122 

96 

90 

110 

123 

ALL 

% 16 

808 


6fo had appeared in court by age 15; 11-1# by the ages of 16 and 17; by the age 
of 18; 20% by age 19; 22^ by age 20; and 27> by age 21. 


Thus, by the age of 19, one-fifth of all 
court appearance behind them; by the age 
than one in four. 


youths in the sample had at least one 
of 21 the proportion had increased to more 


This is considered very likely to be a substantial underestimate of the facts amongst 
the whole of this age group, mainly because of the systematic bias brought about by 
substantial losses from the original sample; but also partly because no exhaustive 
attempt was made to obtain information about offences not described on e 


Court Appearance in relation to off ence-score 


Table 14 shows the mean number of offence-types committed, and the number of 
diffeTeft offence-groups within which any offence had been committed, by informants 
who had, and had not, appeared in court accused of any offence. 

TABLE 14 


Mean Numbers of Offence-Types committed, and Offence-Group s within 
which any offence committed in rel ation to whether Informant had or 
— had not appeared in courE 


Court Appearance 

Mean No. of 
offence-types 
committed 

Mean No. of 
groups within 
which any offence 
committed 

Bases 

Had appeared in Court 
Had not appeared in Court 

8.86 

5.01 

4.95 

3.35 

130 

678 



808 
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Those who had appeared in court had committed an average of 8 86 tvnes of 

those who had not appeared had committed on average 5 ? 01 . offence; 

Those who had appeared in court had offended within an average of 4.95 offence- 
groups, those who had not appeared, within an average of 3 . 35 . 

1V ‘ N ature of the Q ffenC e s leading t o Court Appearance in this sample 

the ‘40 ntfenr SOn s 0ur / am P} e who had a PP a ared in court at all accused of any of 

tne 40 offences descrioed on the cards, 31 had appeared for more than one type of 

offence) ^and^ had 656 ^ ^ appeared more than once for the same type of 
nee), and 3 had appeared only for one type of offence, but more than once. 

There were thus 34 persons in the sample with more than one court appearance for 
or more of the 40 card-prompted offences (i.e. over one-third of those who had 

thfune of w ^ any ° f theSe offences had appeared more than once by 

^ of interview.) The total number of court appearances amongst the 94 who 
had appeared at all for these offences was 175 . 

Il th !r 5 r le aS ? Whale 4-2?S had a reCOrd of ‘“Uftiple court appearances for one or 
more of these t orty offences. But this is certainly not a complete count of the 
whf hL multiple appearances, since some of the other offences admitted by those 

lulHnte ln C ° ne ° r m ° re 0f the 40 °ff ences would also have led to 

multiple appearances. 

Table_lJ_ lists the number of persons with one or more court appearances for each of 
the card prompted offences and the number who had appeared only for an offence 
not described on the cards. 


* 


The total number who had appeared in court more than once for any 
be established from the data collected. — 


offence 


cannot 
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TABLE 15 


Numbers who had appeared in court for e ach type of card-prompted 
offence: and ONLY for offences not on the prompt cards 

Note: It is emphasised (see text) that ve have no means of ascertaining the total number who 

had appeared in court for offences not on the prompt cards. The numbers given relate only 
to those .ho had appeared for these offences but not for any of the prompted offences. 


Offence 

Number who had 
appeared in court 
for this type of 
offence 


Number 

1. Breaking and Entering 


11. Breaking into a big store 


12. Breaking into a snail shop 


25. Breaking into a house (unplanned) 

3 

24. Breaking into a house (planned) 

3 

2 . Larc e nv ( inc ludi ng , T . D . A . ) 


8 . Taking and driving away 


21. Stealing from snail shops 


30. Stealing goods 50p to £1 from employer 


41. Stealing from slot machines 


1. Attacking Unknown Persons 


14. Attacking unknown person (without weapon) 


4. Vandalism and Gang Fighting 


3 . Gang membership 


9 . Smashing, slashing in public places 


15. Attacking eneny (without weapon) 

5 

17. Attacking eneny (with weapon) 


8 . Fighting P_olice 


27. Struggle to escape arrest by Police 


28. Struggle to "rescue" someone else from arrest 


6 . Offences Associated with Excessive Drinking 


10. Drunk and insulting or fighting 

6 

31. Flat out 


39 . Driving after drinking (no accident) 


7. Traffic Offences 


1. Bicycle without lights 

7 

2. Parking 

7 

32. Driving without "L" plates 


33 . Driving without insurance 


43 . Exceeding the speed limit 

23 


cont'd overleaf 
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TABLE 15 c ontd . 


Offence 

Number who had 
appeared in court 
for this type of 
offence 

8. Fireworks 

Number 

6. Fireworks 

2 


9- Under-Age Offences 



18. Alcohol in pub under 18 

5 


10. Other Offences on Prompt Cards 



5. Travelling without a ticket 



22. Litter (smashed bottles, tipped dustbins, etc.) 

3 


Persons appearing onlv for Offences not on Promot Cards* 



Trepass (5 of the 6 cases for trespass on railway) 

6 


Possessing/using airgun without licence 



Pedal cycle offence (4 of the 5 cases for riding 2 on cycle) 



- No road fund licence 



Other traffic and driving offences (including dangerous driving; 


' 14 

driving without due care and attention; failure to conform to 



traffic sign, etc.) 



Stealing (with or without stated intent to return) 



- Damage to property 



Other single offences 



More than one offence described - uncertain for which one in 



court (includes two cases of arson) 



No description given (includes 2 specific refusals to give details) 

5 



♦These figures represent a minimal estimate for offences not specifically described 
cards, which were not singly prompted but only named in broad categories:- "stealing; 
anything violent to people; damaging property; anything to do with drink or drugs; 
anything to do with sex; anything else against the law". 

There were only four separate offence types for which as many as 1 % of the sample 

"L" nlat o'U? Court > three ° f these being traffic offences - driving without 
L plates ( 2 . 1 %) exceeding a speed limit (2.8f.) and driving without insurance 
(when not associated with driving without ”L" plates) (1./$). The fourth 
offence for which just over 1 % had appeared in court was breaking into a small shop. 

For each of 23 of the remaining 36 offences described on the cards between 1 and 
7 persons in the sample had appeared in court. No one in the sample had appeared 
in court for any of the other offence types. 

— Urt a ?P earances a re concerned , the principal specific items omitted 
1 rom the prompt-cards were:- 


Trespass on the railways 
Possessing/using an airgun without licence 
Riding two-up on a pedal cycle 
Driving without road-fund licence 
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But this list is far from complete for undetected, or unprosecuted, offences. 

We consider that the open questions about offences committed other than those on 
the prompt-cards are likely to give a very incomplete count of those offences 
for which the informant had not appeared in court. The open questions do, however, 
give some indication of the principal specific omissions from the prompt-cards. 
Apart from the four offences mentioned above, the following appear to be the main 
specific omissions. Each of these items was admitted, unprompted, by three persons 
and upwards, in answer to the open question: - 

D amage to property 

Breaking windows of private houses 
Damaging fences, hedges, gates 
Damaging crops or trees 
Damaging school property 

Damaging property believed to be "unwanted" 

Trespass, other than railway trespass 
P oaching 


Pedal Cycles 

Riding on paths etc. where this is forbidden 
Traf f ic 

Disregarding traffic signs 
Dangerous/careless driving 

Breaking into huts and outbuildings 

Stealing fruit from or chards or gardens 

Deliberately setting things on fire 

This list is far from complete, particularly in respect of various sorts of larceny, 
which are not readily classifiable into a limited number of distinct descriptive 
categories. It suggests, however, (in conjunction with the list of additional 
offences leading to court appearance) that a substantial number of additional offence 
prompt-cards would have been needed to cover the majority of all those fairly 
frequently recurrent offences in this age— group which can be put into clearly 
defined descriptive categories. 

v. Court appearances in relation to the number of offenders and the number 
of offences they had committed 


a. Explanation 

Table if, relates the number of offenders and offences to the number of persons who 
had appeared in court, and the total number of court appearances of these persons. 

(It should be noted that, because of the presence of multiple offenders in the 
sample the sum of the numbers ever in court for each offence (131) greatly exceeds 
the number who (94) who had ever appeared in court at all. The sum of the 
aggregate numbers of court appearances for each offence (175) corresponds with 
the total number of court appearances previously quoted.) 

It is clearly not easy for someone who has offended many times to estimate the 
exact number of his offences. A tendency to "round-up" starts at about 
15 offences of a given type, and over 20 "round" figures are usual. In the case 
of very commonplace offences, round-figure estimates in 50 ' s or 100's are 
commonplace . 
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*No Court appearances in sample 


TABLE l6 contd. 



*No Court cases in sample 



TABLE 16 contd 



♦Ho Court cases in sample ILess than 0-5j6 


In Table 16 we give two estimates, (A and B) in those columns concerning the 
aggregate number of offences, the mean number of offences per offender, and the 
mean number of offences per court appearance. These are based as follows*: - 

1) Estimate A . A maximum value of 20 has been given to all 
claims in excess of 20 offences, and to those cases in which 
the informant said he could not estimate the number even 
within a range because it was so great (e.g. "dozens of times"; 
"hundreds of times"). 

2) Estimate B . The actual number stated has been accepted, 

and those cases in which the informant could make no estimate 
because the number was so great have been given a value equal 
to the mean of the ten preceding largest specific numbers 
states by other informants.** 

In the case of offences rarely claimed to have been committed more than 20 times, 
estimate A and estimate B either differ very little, or estimate A, by reducing 
the claims of one or a very small number of persons to have committed the offence 
very many more times than any other offender, reduces the effect of highly deviant 
cases being fortuitously included in small samples. 

The marked differences between estimates A and B are explained for the following 
offences in the ways described below: - 

Ref. No . 

* ii Breaking into big store etc . One person claimed to have done 

this 150 times, the next highest claim being 6 times. (The one 
deviant may have been confusing this offence with shoplifting.) 

* 25 Breaking into house etc, (unplanned ). One person claimed to 

have done this 25 times. Next highest claim: 3 times, 

* 13 Stealing from cars . One person claimed to have done this 

30 times. The remaining four persons, only once. 

* 29 Stealing from workplace (goods of over £5 value, on each 

occasion ) . Only one offender, who claimed to have 
committed the offence 100 times. 

* 50 Stealing goods from workplace (10/-- £1 worth on each occasion ) . 

One claimed to have done this 100 times. Next highest claim, 

15 times. 

* 41 Stealing from slot machines . One person had manipulated the 

same juke box an estimated 100 times, in order to secure 
free music fraudulently. Next highest claim, 12 times. 


*In both estimates, when a range has been given (e.g. between 15 and 20; between 
50 and 100) , the lowest number in the range has been accepted. 

**Inability to estimate because of the very large number of times an offence had 
been committed was principally confined to those offences which were in fact 
most commonplace. The ten highest preceding estimates would consequently be well 
in excess of the mean. In the single instance where the total number of cases 
was less than ten (Stealing from Clothing) and one person was unable to estimate 
the frequency with which he had committed the offence, this person has been 
allotted the average number of offences of the remaining two. 
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Ref. No. 


Att acking unknown person with weapon . One person claimed 
to have done this 60 times, (the remaining three 12 6 

and 1 time(s), respectively). 

Acceptin g stolen goods . One claimant to 200 offences 
one to 50, and one to 21. Next highest, 15. 


that^he^ 8 offe " ce -tyP es (asterisked above) there is reason to suppose 

biassed the w * ,T\ luslon of a hi S hl y deviant case in a small sample has 

t^ resun rsTintle Zl™ P6rS0n ““ *“ ^ ° ffenCe 29 ’ S ° that 


In these cases Estimate A is to be preferred. 

Only four persons admitting Offence 16 were found, and both estimates are highly 
wnh wen ‘ 1 W °K ld ap P ear ’ h0Wever > that this Offence ( Attacking unknown persons 
frequently 115 86 COnfined to a ver y sma11 minority who tend to have done it 


Offence 23 (Accepting stolen goods) is a borderline case, and it is by 
clear that those whose claims are reduced by Estimate A are, in fact. 


no means 
deviants . 


e remaining offences Estimate B is probably preferable to Estimate A, but 
owing to the highly approximate figures which informants with over 25 or 50 
offences were able to give, it can only be considered as a very rough 

approximation indeed, in those cases where the difference between the two estimates 
xs sreat s 


b. _Es_timated nu mber of offences per court appearance 


The proportion of offenders of each type ever taken to court exceeded 
among those who had committed the following offences. The estimated 
ot fences per court appearance is given in brackets:- 


30fo only 
number of 


Breaking and Entering . Each of the four types of offence 

(Estimate A: 2 to 6 offences of each type, respectively, per 
court appearance; B: 2-20). 


Taking and driving away . (A:5 3:5). 


For each of the following offences, the proportion of offenders in this 
who said they had been taken to court at all fell between 15 % and 18%. 


s amp 1 e 


Struggling to rescue someone from Police 
Attacking enemy with weapon 
Drunk and insulting or fighting 
Attacking unknown person without weapon 


(A: 

4. 

B: 4-) 

(A: 

15. 

B: 15) 

(A: 

16. 

B: 17) 

(A: 

23. 

B: 23) 
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For each of the following offences the proportion of offenders taken to court 
fell between and 14$. 


Struggling to get away from the Police 

Driving without insurance 

Flat out drunkenness 

Attacking enemy without weapon 

Driving without "L" plates 

Parking 

Stealing from slot machines 
Exceeding a speed limit 

Litter (smashed bottles, tipped dustbins etc.) 


(A: 

22. 

B: 

22) 

(A: 

26. 

B: 

33) 

(A: 

57. 

B: 

65) 

(A: 

67. 

B: 

92) 

(A: 

49. 

B: 

98) 

(A: 

69- 

B: 

129) 

(A: 

111. 

3: 

191) 

(A: 

112. 

B: 

593) 

(A: 

119. 

3: 

217) 


For each of the following offences the proportion of offenders taken to court 
fell below 2$. 


Stealing from small shops 

Smashing, slashing things in public places 
Driving after drinking (no accident) 

Stealing goods worth 10/- to £1 from employers 
Gang fighting 

Travelling without a ticket 
Riding a bicycle without lights 
Alcohol in pub under 18 
F ireworks in the street 


(A: 

68. 

B: 

70) 

(A: 

131. 

B: 

165) 

(A: 

188. 

B: 

213) 

(A: 

191. 

B: 

271) 

(A: 

179. 

3: 

427) 

(A: 

573. 

B: 

984) 

(A: 

714. 

B: 

1353) 

(A: 

1059. 

B: 

2476) 

(A: 

2982. 

B: 

6673) 


Finally, there were 13 types of offence committed by informants who had never been 
taken to court for them. The offences and the numbers committing them are listed 
below, together with estimates A and B of total number of offences committed by 
these people. 


OFFENCES FOR WHICH NO ONE IN SAMPLE WAS TAKEN TO COJRT 
(Bracketted items: under 23 offenders in sample) 


Stealing a bicycle 

Driving after drinking (accident) 

Stealing from clothing 

Taking drugs 

Stealing from cars 

Attacking unknown person with weapon 
Stealing goods worth £5 or more from 
employers (all at the same time) 
Stealing from big stores 
Stealing money from home 
Intercourse with girl under 16 
Accepting stolen goods 
Pub bar under age 16 
"X" films under age 


Number of 

Total Number 

Persons 

of 

of fences 

Of f ending 

ESTIMATE: 


A 

B 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(7) 

(7) 

(6) 

(22) 

(22) 

(5) 

(24) 

(34) 

(3) 

(39) 

(79) 

(1) 

(20) 

(100) 

25 

100 

110 

38 

123 

123 

71 

410 

470 

84 

302 

513 

265 

2252 

4143 

575 

6097 

10488 
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The 9 types of offence for which the highest proportion of offenders (upwards of 
13$) had been taken to court were also those showing the smallest number of offences 
per court appearance. But even amongst these offences there were some in which 
the number of offences per court appearance ranged between about 15 and 20. 

When we come to the 9 offences for which between 5 $ and 1 of offenders had been 
taken to court, the number of offences per court appearance ranges from 22 to 119 
on the lower estimate, and from 22 to 593 on the informant's own direct estimate 
or guess (B). Discounting Driving without insurance , and Struggling to escape 
arrest , the lower estimate for each of the 7 remaining offences shows between 49 
and 111 offences per court appearance; the higher self-estimate between 65 and 593. 

In the third group of 9 offences (less than 5 % of offenders taken to court) the 
lower estimate for the number of offences per court appearance in the case of 
Stealing from small shops is 68, the self-estimate 70 . For each of four offences 
the lower estimates run between 131 and 191, and the self-estimates between 165 and 
427 . For the four remaining offences, the lower estimates give between 573 and 
2,982 offences per court appearance, the self-estimates between 984 and 6,673. 

Finally, there are the 13 types of offence for which no one in our sample had been 
taken to court. Several of these are represented by very few cases, but of the 
following, based on upwards of 25 offenders and upwards of 100 offences, we can 
say that the chances of being detected and taken to court on any given occasion 
appear to be very slight: - 

Stealing money from home 
Stealing from big stores 
Accepting stolen goods 
Intercourse with a girl under 16 
Visiting pub bars under 16 

Going to "X" films under age presents a rather different problem, since we should 
expect it to be dealt with by the cinema management (either by refusing entry, 
or by turning under-age entrants out of the cinema). This offence was by far the 
most frequent of all. It had been committed by 575 persons in the sample, on an 
aggregate number of occasions between about 6,000 and 10,500. 
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vi . Summary and Conclusions 


a. Familiarity with courts 

A total of 27% had themselves been in a Juvenile and/or an ordinary Magistrates 
Court in some capacity, whilst it was in session. 82% had met people who had 
appeared in court as the accused, as a witness, or to observe proceedings. 

89% had seen a Juvenile and/or a Magistrates Court portrayed by actors on television. 
l+j/a had seen one or other type of court portrayed on the cinema. 

b. Court appearances 

11% had appeared in court for one or more of the offences prompted on the cards; 
at least 16% for these and/or some other offence. 

In this sample the minimal proportions who had appeared in court charged with any 
offence(s) were 6% by the age of 15; 11-12% by the age of 16 or 17, and 15%, 20%, 

22% and 27% by the ages of 18, 19, 20 and 21, respectively. 

These figures are likely to underestimate the true proportions, because of 
systematic losses from the sample and because no exhaustive attempt was made to 
inquire into offences other than those specifically prompted. 

Though we have no direct evidence to this effect, the theoretical possibility must 
be faced that losses at any stage in this inquiry may have tended to reduce the 
representation in the final sample of persons with very bad records - i.e. not merely 
those with many offences, many types of offence, or with court convictions - but 
those with particularly serious offences or those who had been in penal institutions. 
(Persons actually in penal institutions during the first or final interviewing 
periods would naturally be lost, and it is probable that parents would tend not 
to say where they were). 

c. Offe nce scores and court appearances 

Those who had appeared in court had committed a wider variety of offence-types 
(mean: 8.86) than those who had not (5.01), and had offended within a greater 
number of offence groups (mean: 4.95) than those who had not (5.35). 

d. Chances of detection 

The chances were heavily against being detected and taken to court on any given 
occasion of committing any one of the offences prompted. 

For all but eight of those offences for which anyone in the sample had appeared 
in court the number of offences per court appearance exceeded 20, and for four 
offences it exceeded 500 (travelling without a ticket; riding a bicycle without 
lights; drinking alcohol in a bar under the age of 18; letting off fireworks in 
the street). The eight exceptions included all four breaking offences; T.D.A.; 
attempts to rescue someone from the police; attacking enemy with weapon; 
and drunk and insulting or fighting. 

Though there were 13 types of offence for which no one in our sample had appeared 
in court, eight of these were based on very small numbers. 

The following offences (with results based on upwards of 25 offenders and upwards 
of 100 occasions of committing the offence) for which no one in the sample had 
appeared in court, appear likely to be especially immune from police detection 
and court appearance - stealing from big stores; stealing money from home; 
intercourse with girl under 16; accepting stolen goods; drinking soft drinks at 
a bar under the age of 16. 
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V 


EVALUATION OF OFFENCES; STATED, EXPECTED AND 
PERMISSIVENESS AND SOCIAL DISTANCE 


PERCEIVED REACTIONS 


OF 


i • Description of Procedures 

a) The 40 offence-cards and the 4 non-offence cards were handed to the informant 
shuffled m the manner already described. He was given four labels, each more ’ 
than twice the length of an offence-card, and inscribed respectively : - 

THINGS I MIGHT POSSIBLY DO MYSELF WITHOUT THINKING THERE 
WAS ANYTHING, OR ANYTHING MUCH WRONG IN IT. 

THINGS I WOULDN'T NORMALLY DO MYSELF; BUT WOULDN'T HOLD 
IT AGAINST ONE OF MY FRIENDS IF HE DID IT. 


THINGS I WOULD HOLD AGAINST MY FRIENDS, BUT WHICH PROBABLY 
WOULDN'T CHANGE MY FEELINGS ABOUT THEM IN THE LONG RUN. 


THINGS I WOULD DEFINITELY HOLD AGAINST MY FRIENDS, AND WOULD 
MAKE ME FEEL QUITE DIFFERENTLY ABOUT THEM AFTERWARDS. 


The informant was asked to lay the labels end to end on a flat surface, and to 
put each of the 44 cards in piles below the appropriate label. 


When this was done, he was asked to go through each pile separately and divide it 
in two, placing the "things that he felt least wrong" on the left, and those he 
feit "most wrong" on the right. If he was unable to divide any pile, he was 

they all fall towards the good end, or because they all 
The divided piles were placed to the left or right 


asked "Is that becaus 
fall towards the bad end?" 
of their pile-labels, accordingly. 


Detailed operational instructions to interviewers are given in Appendix III B. 

The informant finally read off the numbers on the back of the cards in each of up 
to eight piles to the interviewer. 


b) In a subsequent question 
(as a preliminary to further 
of the following statements 


, much later in the interview, informants were asked 
questioning) to say, for each of nine offences, which 
applied: - 


1. I can’t possibly imagine myself thinking of doing it. 

2. I might think of doing it, but I’m pretty sure I never 

really would. 

3. I might do it, but its unlikely. 

4. I can quite easily imagine myself doing it. 

5. I have done it. 


estimate of ? Sectlon to Provide an alternative basis for an 

estimate of permissiveness (para v. Permissiveness Estimate 2.; based on the 
sum of categories 3, 4 and 5 ). In Section VIII, Table 35 Category 1 is the 
equivalent of item 10 in the Table. The summary Table following Table 36 in that 
ection gives the sum of Category 1 and those who could imagine no circumstances 

basis for which P t to , commit each offence. This was considered the best 

to each of Stimate maximum Proportions of youths "at risk" in relation 

-b^ouf in h : h rr^^t: ince the seif - ratins — ^ 3 are so^at 
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c) Finally, we consider the fiejxeived reactions of them friends by offenders of 
different sorts. 


ii . 


Extremes of gene ralised permissive 

i .cr ATPQ 


ness 


and stricture . and their relationship 


to personal offenc e-score 


each way. 

Ft will be seen that only ,7# ^ rate ct^^U^'tnr^ 6 
(i.e. as things they might do s0 rated was 3.5, and the mean number 

wrong with them). The mean numbe f ff do ^ think there was nothing 

rated at the second point U.e. things incy 
much wrong with them) was 2.4. 

in "thf-mosfwrong" r ath^th^r 4^ eaCh ° f 

the original four groups. 

This tendency was particuiarly marked in respect o^hose 

said they would definitely hold against their *™nds comraiUed them. The 

I- r^htKle was 3,, and the number m the 

eighth (least permissive) pile was 13.7. 


If we take each of the two extremes, 
falls into the following groups:- 


(rating 


of 1, and 8, respectively), the sample 


A. Extreme permissiveness 

0- 1 offence-types rated (1) 

ii II " 

1 - l - - ;; 

6 or more 

B. Extreme non-permissi veness 
0-7 offence-types rated (8) 

8-14 
15 - 19 " 

20 or more 


26.4# 

34 . 4 # 

20 . 0 # 

19 . 4 # 


26.0# 
28 . 2 # 
22 . 0 # 
23 . 9 # 


* This suggests that the scale might usefully have been extended at the 
non— permissive extreme. 
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TABLE 17 

Pe rmissiveness" Ratings: Distrib u tion of offences rated in each wav 





TABLE 17 contd 



Note: Averages based on the actual distribution of numbers of items rated in each way. Groupings covering ranges of 5, as given in the Table, are given for 
convenient summary presentation 


Table 18 
relation, 
scores . 


shows the distribution of offence-scores, and 
respectively, to these extreme permissiveness 


offence-group scores, in 
, and non-permissiveness 


TABLE 18 

Number of different offence-ty pes committed, and of of fence- groups in which 
any offence committed 


[O Extreme permissivene ss score (i.e. number of offences rated 1 ) 
t 13 -) Ex treme non-permiesi veness score (i.e, number of offences rated 8 ) 


(i) Extreme 
permissiveness 
score 


Offence— type score 

Offence-group score 

Bases 

0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 

0-2 

3 

4 

5 or over 

0-1 % 

2-3 % 

4-5 % 

6 and over % 

51 

33 

9 

8 

29 

33 

36 

11 

15 

22 

38 

38 

5 

12 

16 

44 

50 

31 

11 

4 

S' 8 & S' 

16 

21 

31 

21 

11 

19 

31 

60 

214 

277 

l6o 

157 




808 


(ii) Extreme non- 
pe rmi ssiveness 
score 


Offe 

ace-type score 

Offence-group score 


0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 

0-2 

3 

4 

5 or over 

Bases 

0-7 % 
8-14 % 
15-19 % 
20 and over % 

20 

23 

30 

42 

20 

30 

31 
33 

29 

30 
26 
20 

31 

17 

13 

5 

19 

21 

26 

43 


20 

25 

22 

18 

45 

28 

23 

12 

210 

227 

179 

192 






808 
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Extreme permissiveness, . The higher the extreme permissiveness score, the lower 
The~proportTons~whcT!iad themselves committed only a small number of different 
offences, and the higher the proportion who had committed many types of offence. 


For those having each of the four 
the proportions who had committed 


progressively higher permissiveness scores, 
0-3 types were - 33 %> 9% an ^ 8%. 


The corresponding proportions having committed over eight offence types were 
3 %, 12 %, 16 % and 44%. 


Tne offence-group score shows a similar pattern, but with a rather more marked 
difference at the extremes. 


Ex treme non-permissiveness . The extreme non-permissiveness 
rather less clearly between those with high and low offence 


score differentiates 
scores. 


For those having 
the proportions 


each of the four progressively higher non 'P erm i® slv ®D ess , s ^ es ’ 
who had committed 0-3 offence-types were 20$, 23$, 30$ and 42%. 


The corresponding proportions for those who had committed over 8 offence types 
were 31 %, 17 %, 13% and 5%. 


The offence-group score shows a similar pattern. 


iii . Mean "permissiveness" ratings for each offence 
Table 19 shows the mean rating for each of the 44 items. 
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TABLE 19 


Mean "Permissiveness" Rating of the 40 Offences and 4 Items of Legal Behaviour 


Ref erence 
Number 

Offence 

Mean 

Rating 

16 

Attacking unknown person (with weapon) 

7.7 

24 

Breaking into house (planned) 

7.3 

25 

Breaking into house (unplanned) 

7.1 

28 

Struggling to "rescue" someone else from police 

7.1 

42 

Stealing from clothing 

7.1 

9 

Smashing, slashing in public places 

7.0 

11 

Breaking into a big store 

7-0 

13 

Stealing from cars 

7.0 

14 

Attacking unknown person (without weapon) 

7.0 

17 

Attacking enemy (with weapon) 

7.0 

26 

Stealing bicycles 

6.9 

12 

Breaking into small shop 

6.8 

29 

Stealing goods worth £5 from employer 

6.7 

7 

Stealing money from home 

6.6 

20 

Stealing from big stores 

6.6 

21 

Stealing from small shops 

6.6 

40 

Driving after drinking (accident) 

6.6 

44 

Taking drugs 

6.6 

41 

Stealing from slot machines 


8 

Taking and driving away 

6.0 

30 

Stealing goods worth 50p to £1 from employer 

6.0 

10 

Drunk and insulting or fighting 

5-9 

22 

Litter (smashed bottles, tipped dustbins, etc.) 

5.7 

3 

Gang 

5-5 

27 

Struggling to escape arrest by police 

5-5 

34 

Intercourse with girl under 16 


4 

Promiscuity 

5-2 

23 

Accepting stolen goods 

5.0 

39 

Driving after drinking (no accident) 

4.9 

15 

Attacking enemy (without weapon) 

4.8 

31 

Plat out 

4.8 

37 

£5 per week regularly on alcoholic drink 


36 

£5 per week regularly on gambling 

4.4 

33 

Driving without insurance 

4.3 

5 

Travelling without ticket 

3.7 

32 

Driving without "L" plates 

3.6 

38 

10 or more cigarettes a day under 15 

3.5 

19 

Going into pub bars under 16 

3-3 

18 

Drinking alcohol in pub under 18 

3.0 

l 

Bicycle without lights 

2.7 

6 

Letting off fireworks 

2.7 

43 

Exceeding the speed limit 

2.5 

2 

Parking offences 

2.4 

35 

"X" films under age 

1-9 


This Table is difficult to summarise satisfactorily, but the following points seem 
of special interest to the present writer: - 

a) Assaults. The highest-rated offence of all was "attacking unknown 

person, with weapon" (mean rating 7-7). "Struggling to rescue someone 
.else from the Police" was also highly rated (7.1). Struggling with 
Police to evade one 1 s own apprehension was, however, rated comparatively 
low (5.5). The identity of the person assaulted clearly carries 
considerable weight. "Attacking an enemy with a weapon" had the same 
mean rating as "attacking an unknown person without a weapon" (7.0) . 

Attacking an enemy without a weapon" had a comparatively low mean 
rating (4.8). 
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b) Breaking and Entering . All the breaking offences are rated high on the 
list, but shop-breaking offences are rated lower than house-breaking 

c) Larceny and T.D.A . The highest rating in this group went to what might be 
regarded as the "sneak-thief " offences "Stealing from clothing" (7.1); 
"Stealing from cars" (7.0) and "Stealing bicycles" (6.9). The lowest 
rating offences in the group were:- "Stealing from slot machines" (6.5); 
"Taking and driving away" (6.0); and "Stealing goods worth 10/- to £1 

from employer" (6.0). 

d) Vandalism. "Smashing and slashing things in public places" was rated 
highly (7.0). This is consistent with the general indication that this 
type of offence tends to be committed comparatively often by a minority who 
rarely get taken to court ( c.f. Table 16 ). 

e) Drunkenness . The mean rating for "Driving after drinking and causing an 
accident" was 6.6, which puts it on a par with the shop-lifting offences. 
"Driving after drinking without causing an accident"* (4.9) was rated 
lower than "Being drunk and insulting or fighting" (5-9). 

"Flat out" drunkenness (4.8) was rated only slightly lower than 
"Driving after drinking without causing an accident" (4.9). 

The under-age drinking offences appear near the bottom of the list, with 
"Going into pub-bars under 16" rated rather more highly (3.3), than 
"Drinking alcohol in pub under 18" (3.0). 

f) Traffic . The traffic offences all have comparatively low mean ratings, with 
"Driving without insurance" heading the list (4.3); and "Exceeding a speed 
limit", and "Parking offences" (2.5 and 2.4) the lowest rated of all the 

44 offences and non-offences, except "Going to "X" films under age" (1.9). 

g) Sex . "Having intercourse with a girl under sixteen" has a mean rating 
of 5.5 - the same mean rating as "Gang membership" and a rather lower 
rating than that for scattering litter in the street. "Sexual promiscuity" 
(non-offence) is rated only a little below "Intercourse with a girl under 
16 ", and it seems clear that the legal age of consent does not much affect 
the ratings.** 


* It will be recalled, the full description shown to informants read: 

"Driving after having too much to drink (without causing an accident)". 

** A cross analysis was made to show the incidence of promiscuity and intercourse with 
a girl under 16, and of both things together. The results (not shown in 


Tables) were:- 

Promiscuity only 4*7> 

Intercourse with girl under 16 only 5. 8$ 

Both of the above 2.995 


Incidence of either or both 13.4% 


Of the 13$ admitting either form of behaviour, only admitted both. The period 
of having intercourse with a girl under 16 may have preceded the period of 
promiscuity, and we know that about a quarter of those who had had intercourse 
with a girl under 16 first - and possibly in some cases last - did so when they 
themselves were under 15. The illegal activity was more frequent than the legal 
one, and since both activities by the same person were comparatively rare 
there is little indication that under-age intercourse is associated (at the same 
time or later on) with promiscuity. 
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Ratings of Offences: Each offence separately, arranged in Eleven Groups 
(Mean ratings for each offence have been given in Table 19) 






iv. Theoretical acceptance or rejection of friends who commit given offences 


Table 20 shows the proportions of the sample placing each offence in each of the 
eight groups, and in the last two columns shows the suns of the last two and the 
first two groups. It also shows the cumulative percentage placing each offence at 
or below each level of condemnation. 


This scale is probaoly a reliable indicator at the most condemnatory extreme of the 
extent to which members of this sample would make their feelings felt, either 
in a positive way (expressed disapproval) or a negative one (e.g. avoiding the 
offender). Apart from this extreme and the opposite one (the better of the things 
the informant thinks he might do himself and think there was nothing much wrong), 
it is a very dubious indicator of likely overt reaction. Loyalty to ones friends, 
a possible fear of seeming self-righteous, a desire to conform overtly with what 
one pe rceives other friends' reactions to be, may be more important than his attitude 
to the offence in determining a boy's expressed reaction - whether in words or 
behaviour - to an offending friend. 

If we consider point 1 on the scale as indicative of almost complete permissiveness 
in the sense of personal identification ("this is quite all right as a thing to do - 
I might do it myself") it will be seen that this sort of identification is rare, except 
in relation to traffic offences not associated with drinking (excluding, even here, 
driving without insurance), throwing fireworks in the street, under-age offences, and 
travelling without a ticket. Even if we take the sum of the first two points on 
the scale, in the first six offence-groups (26 types of offence), the proportions 
falling into these groups are 2% or less in 18 cases, the exceptions being: 


Taking and driving away 3.8 

Gang membership 8.1 

Attacking enemy without weapon 18.9 

Attacking enemy with weapon 2.6 

Struggling to escape arrest by police 8.2 

Drunk and insulting or fighting 4.4 

Flat out drunkenness 9.3 

Driving after drinking, no accident 11.0 

Stealing goods worth 10/- to £1 from employer 3.9 


Points 3 and 4 on the scale (the tilings youths say they would not do themselves but 
would not hold against their friends if they did them) as well as points 5 and 6 
(things youths say they would hold against their friends temporarily) present a 
mixture of peoples attitudes to their friends and to the offence which certainly 
cannot be taken as essentially predictive of expressed attitude or behaviour. 


With scale-points 7 and 8 (the offences that youths say they would definitely hold 
against their friends, and which would make them feel quite differently about them 
afterwards can reasonably be expected to be more nearly predictive of expected 
behaviour. They are discussed below: 

Upwards of 65% of this sample thought they would feel quite differently afterwards , 
and would hold it against a friend, who committed any of the fo ur B reaking and 
Entering offences, either of the two offences concerning Attacks on Unknown Persons , 
and each of the following other o f f ence-types : - 


Stealing from cars 

Stealing a bicycle 

Stealing from clothing 

Smashing, slashing in public places 

Attacking enemy with weapon 

Struggling to rescue someone from the Police. 
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In addition, more than half but less than two-thirds thought they would feel 
quite differently afterwards about a friend who committed any of the following 
offences: - 

Stealing money from home 
Stealing from big stores 
Stealing from small shops 
Stealing from slot machines 

Driving after drinking, and causing an accident 
Taking drugs 

Stealing £5 or more from employer 
v. Est imates from two sou rces of the extent of perm i ssiv e ness 

A direct comparison was made between the information derived from each of the first 
two sources described in paragraph (i) of this Section, for each of six offences 
described in closely similar terms in two different sections of the interview. 

Per missiveness E stimate 1 ( No change in social distance ) below is based 
on the card-pack rating, and includes all those who would not hold the 
offence against a friend, even temporarily (including those who might commit 
the offence themselves without feeling there was anything, or anything much, 
wrong with it) . 

Permissiv eness Estimate 2 ( Personal identification ) is based on the 
proportions thinking they might conceivably commit the offence themselves 
(including those who had done it, but excluding those who said they might 
think of doing it, but were pretty sure they never really would). 

Permissiveness Estimates 

1) No change in 2) Personal 



social distance 

identif icat 

Breaking into a small shop 

ii% 

8% 

" private house 

9% 

5% 

Stealing from a small shop 

16 % 

10.5% 

" large store 

15% 

14% 

Stealing from clothing 

7% 

5.5% 

Taking and driving away 

2 

5% 


The proportions capable of identifying personally with an offender tend to be 
considerably lower than the proportions feeling that his committing the offence would 
not affect, even temporarily, their feelings about a friend. (On the other hand, 
if we were to include amongst those capable of identifying personally, youths 
who said they "might think of doing it, but were pretty sure they never really would", 
the proportions would be greatly in excess of those given above (ranging from 
17% to 40 % for each of the six offences listed). 

We might reasonably suppose, therefore, that on approximate estimate of the 
proportions who would feel permissive towards a friend (as opposed to behaving 
permissively ) about each offence-type, is given by the cumulative proportions set 
out in the eighth column of Table 20 - namely those who either say their attitude to 
a friend would not be affected, even temporarily, if he were to commit the offence, 
or who express even more permissive attitudes, (i.e. Cumulative % under rating 4) 
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Below we list the proportions in ascending order up to 35 % who on this hypothesis 
would feel permissive about a friend who committed various offence-types:- 


Off ence-type 


Attacking unknown person with weapon 

Stealing from clothing 

Stealing from cars 

Breaking into a house (unplanned) 

Breaking into a house (planned) 

Stealing a bicycle 

Struggle to "rescue" someone from Police 
Smashing, slashing in public places 
Breaking into a small shop 
Attacking unknown person without weapon 
Breaking into a big store 
Attacking enemy with weapon 
Driving after drinking (accident) 
Stealing money from home 
Stealing from big stores 

Stealing goods worth £5 or more 
from employers 

Stealing from slot machines 
Stealing from small shop 
Taking drugs 
Taking and driving away 
Drunk and insulting or fighting 

Stealing goods worth 10/-to £1 
from employer 

Litter (smashed bottles, tipped 
dustbins etc.) 

Gang membership 

Struggle to escape arrest by Police 


Proportion permissive (as 
opposed to overtly non-cri tical) 
to a friend committing this 
of fence . 

% 

4.0 

7.1 

8.1 
8.5 

8.9 

9.9 
10.0 
10.1 
10.4 
10.7 

10.7 
12.2 

14.1 
14.3 

14.9 

15.2 
16.0 
16.0 
16. 6 
22.6 

23.9 

24.8 
27.2 

33.8 

34.8 


This list covers all the Breaking offences, all the Larceny offences, both of the 
offences concerned with attacking unknown persons, and both offences concerned 
with Fighting the Police. Two of the offences associated with excessive 
drinking are covered, but there was a substantially greater tolerance for flat out 
drunkenness, and driving after excessive drinking, if no accident is caused , than 
there was for the two other drunken offences (i.e. Driving after Drinking and 
causing an Accident; Drunk and Insulting or Fighting). 
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All but one of the Vandalism and Gang Fighting group were included, the exception 
being attacking an enemy without a weapon, for which there is much greater 
tolerance . 

A friend committing any one of the Traffic Offences might expect a permissive reaction 
from 62 % to 91 % of our informants, according to the nature of the offence. 

Throwing fireworks in the street would lead to a permissive reaction from 82%. 

Each of the under-age offences would be thought of permissively by over 75%. 

Of the Miscellaneous Offences, Intercourse with a Girl under 16 would be thought 
of permissively by 38%; accepting stolen goods by 43%, and Travelling without 
a ticket by 71%. The other two offences in this group appear in the preceding 
list of offences receiving a permissive rating from 35% or less. 

Each of the four Non-Offences would be regarded permissively by 46 % to 75%. 

vi . Informants' expectations of their own ACTUAL BEHAVIOUR if a friend committed 
an offence which no-one known to them had in fact committed . 

After informants had sorted all the cards describing offences which they themselves, 
their friends or their acquaintances, had ever committed, there were frequently no 
offences left in the lower-rated groups. 

If any such offences, not committed by themselves or, to their knowledge, by either 
friends or acquaintances, remained in a given rating-pile, the informant was 
questioned about whatever offence chanced to be top of each such pile. He was 
asked to select from a printed prompt list whichever one or more of the following 
statements described the reaction and behaviour he t hought he would _show if a 
friend of his were to commit the offence described: - 

1. It would make no difference at all to my feelings 
It would make some difference . 

2. I would think all the better of him. 

3. I would say nothing, and carry on the same as before. 

4 . I would tell him what I thought of him, then carry on the same. 

5. I would tell him what I thought of him, then try to avoid 

him or see much less of him. 

6. I would avoid him as far as possible, but not say anything. 

7. I would tell him I didn't want to know him any more. 

8. I would report him to the authorities. 

This procedure took the informant right outside the context of his personal 
experience, and gave him the opportunity to assess subjectively how he thought he 
would behave in a situation which he had never encountered - whereas the original 
ratings amalgamate hindsight with foresight. 
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It should also be noted that this subjective self-assessment was asked for much 
later in the interview than were the original ratings. The informant, by this 
time, could be expected to have overcome any initial reluctance he might have had 
to giving an opinion other than one he felt to be socially acceptable. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that small proportions of those who had originally 
rated an offence as one which they would "definitely hold against their friends" 
now said that it would "make no difference at all" to their feelings about one 
of their friends if he committed it. This slight, but appreciable, tendency to 
down-grade offences is, we consider, indicative of the success of the interviewing 
procedure (leading up gradually to the informant's "confession" of his own offence), 
which was designed to provide an atmosphere in which the informant would not be 
inclined to conceal anything. 


The procedure adopted (of taking the top remaining card in each offence-rating pile) 
did not provide sufficient numbers of any single offence with a given rating for a 
distinction to be made between different offences within rating-group. We therefore 
consider each rating-group separately, regardless of which particular offence the 
informant was speaking about. 

Table 21 shows, the overall results of this question, when referred to an offence in 
each one of the rating groups, respectively, which neither the informant nor any of 
his friends or acquai n tances to his knowledge had ever committ ed . 
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TABLE 21 


Informant's expectations of their reaction and behaviour if a friend committed an 
offence in each of the eight self-graded categories 


Notes: See Text for full explanation of this Table 

(i) The offences concerned are ones which neither the informant, nor any of his 
friends to his knowledge had committed. In each category, and especially 
amongst offences in the two lowest grades, there were frequently no offences 
that neither the informant nor any of his friends had committed. Hence 
the bases range from 188 to 66l. 

(ii) Two or more items from the prompt-card might be required to describe reaction 
and behaviour. Hence percentages total considerably more than 1009& and are 
additive only where the answers are mutually contradictory . 


Order 

on 

prompt 

Expected reaction 

Rating (l: 
8* 

most permissive rating 
least permissive) 

card 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

£ 

* 


2 

"I would think all the better of him" 

2 

3 

2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

1 

"It would make no difference at all 
to my feelings" 

71 

49 

51 

29 

25 

12 

6 

5 

3 

"I would say nothing, and carry on 
the same as before" 

21 

22 

17 

13 

11 

10 

10 

4 

6 

"I would avoid him as far as possible 
but not say anything" 

2 

5 

4 

8 

7 

15 

15 

18 

4 

"I would tell him what I thought of 
him, then carry on the same" 

12 

29 

26 

40 

34 

32 

27 

17 

5 

"I would tell him what I thought of 










him then try to avoid him or see much 
less of him" 

2 

6 

7 

13 

21 

26 

26 

29 

7 

"I would tell him I didn't want to 










know him any more" 

0.5 

0.5 

2 

4 

6 

10 

17 

29 

8 

"I would report him to the authojv 
ities" 

0.5 

0.5 

1 

3 

3 

7 

10 

20 


BASES 

206 

188 

422 

525 

432 

607 

492 

661 


It will be seen that, even in the two highest (least permissive) rating-groups, 

5% to 6% said that if a friend actually committed an offence so-rated by them, 
it would make no difference at all to their feelings about him; and that many 
more believed they would not actually say anything derogatory to their friend, 
even though they might try to avoid him thereafter. 

Only when we reach the topmost rating-group (the "worst" of those offences which 
informants had said they would hold against their friends) does the proportion 
who thought they would tell a friend they did not want to know him any more, 
because of his offence, exceed 20%, or the proportion who thought they would report 
him to the authorities exceed 10%. 
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Since the prompt-list used for this question embodied both descriptions of expected 
feelings and of expected beh aviour . it was possible for an informant to select 
niore than one item as predictive of his overall reaction. The different items 
in Table 21 are, therefore, not additive unless they are mutually contradictory. 

Table 2 lA summarises Taole 21 showing, for each original rating, the proportion 
selecting any one or more of the prompted descriptions 1, 2, 3 or 6 - namely those 
descriptions which indicate that the informant would not expect to say anything 
derogatory to a friend who committed an offence in each rating group, regardless 
of what he would feel. 

TABLE 21 A (Summary of TABLE 21) 

Informants whose feelings would be unaffected, or who would think better of, 
or who would say nothing to, a friend wh o had committed an of fence in 
each of eight self-graded categories 


Expected reaction 
and behaviour 


Rating 

( 1: mo 
8: le 

st perm 
1st per 

issive ratin 
missive) 

g 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

A. One or more of the following 
statements onlv selected 
from oromot-card* 

"I would think all the 
better of him" 

"It would make no difference 
to my feelings" 

"I would say nothing, and carry 
on the same as before" 

* 

% 

% 

* 

% 

* 

% 

* 

"I would avoid him as far as 









possible but not say anything" 

B. None of the above statements 
selected or selected but in 
conjunction with another 
statement indicating that 
informant would express a 

85 

67 

65 

43 

38 

29 

28 

20 

critical opinion 

15 

33 

35 

57 

62 

71 

72 

80 

BASES 

206 

188 

422 

525 

432 

607 

492 

661 


* The statement "It would make no difference to my feelings" is quite reconcilable with the 
statement "I would tell him what I thought of him and carry on the same as before." 

Similarly "I would avoid him as far as possible, but not say anything" is reconcilable with 
"I would report him to the authorities." These and similar combinations are included in 
Group B in the above Table. Group A consists of those whose responses gave no indication 
that they would communicate disapproval verbally, or by reporting the offence to the 
authorities . 
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Briefly, in terms of the expected absence of any reaction perceptable to 
friends: - 

SUMMARY TA3LE 


Offence rating 
(1:- most permissive rating; 
8:- least permissive rating). 

Proportion who had no friend 
or acquaintance who had 
committed the offence, and had 
not committed it themselves, 
who would not expect them- 
selves to say anything to a 
friend who did commit it. 

Bases 

1 

CO 

Ul 

206 

2 

67f° 

138 

3 

65 % 

422 

4 

4 3$ 

525 

5 

38% 

432 

6 

29fo 

607 

7 

23 % 

492 

8 

20 % 

66l 


In evaluating these results it must be borne in mind that we have eliminated from 
consideration all those who rated no offence in a given group, who had committed the 
offence themselves or who had already met people who had, jointly, committed 
each one of the offences they rated in a given group. Even for the "worst" group 
(rating 8), this eliminates nearly one-fifth of the sample, who either rate no 
offence so highly, or have already known persons who have committed, between them, 
all the offences so-rated. 

The self-concepts we are considering are, in fact, those of young persons having 
less contact than average with offenders, and who have not been subjected in 
practice to whatever social pressures might cause them to adopt an overt attitude 
which, contrary to their true feelings, could be construed by their friends as 
permissive . 

The fact that as many as 20 % of these youths think , even in respect of the offences 
they rate as "worst", and without practical experience of possible internal or 
group pressures against criticising a friend, that they would say "nothing", 
suggests that the true overall proportions who would give no overt signs of 
disapproval of offences of which they did, in fact, disapprove, would, in practice, 
be very considerable. 


♦It should be borne in mind that the overt behaviour of older people under similar 
circumstances would not necessarily differ indicably from those of young people, 
many adults would no doubt hesitate to express overtly, or to convey an impression 
of, disapproval to friends with whose actions they disagreed. 
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vii. How friends of offenders were perceived as Dehaving in practice 


a . A 11 offences 


Informants were asked whether any of their friends ( other than fellow-participants ) 
had ever got to know about each type of offence (or non-offence) which they had 
committed. If friends did know about their committing a given type of offence, 
informants were asked "What did they do or say about it?" 

Table 22 shows the results for each offence. 

For all offence-types except youths were more (usually much more) inclined to 
tell their friends about their offence(s) than not. The exceptions are stealing 
from home (90% of friends never knew), the two cases of stealing a bicycle 
(in neither case did friends know), and the three cases of stealing from clothing 
(in two cases friends never knew). Two of these exceptions are based on such 
small numbers as to be wholly inconclusive". 


But when friends knew, they were usually much more likely not (in the eyes of the 
offender) to react at all, than to react in any way, favourable or unfavourable. 

For all 40 offences and 4 non-offences, the friends of offenders either did not 
know of their offence(s), or did not respond to the news in upwards of 50% of 
cases . 

The proportion of cases in which friends of offenders did not know, or knew but did 
not react, or approved, was 75% or greater for 34 of the 44 offences and non- 
offences. And for thirty-five of the offences and non-offences, the friends of the 
offenders knew, but said "nothing" in upwards of 50% of cases. 

b. Offences for which informants had appeared in court 

A similar general picture was found for those who had appeared in court. In 11% 
of cases the offender's friends did not know of his offence(s); in 6l% they 
knew but "said nothing". 

Half of the remaining reactions were sympathetic or approving ones; (but some of 
the sympathy may have related to the fact that the offender had been "caught")*. 


*We did not ask offenders whether or not their friends knew about their court 
appearance . 
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Note: Percentages are given for convenience of comparison, but are clearly highly unreliable in many instances. 

Consistency between a series of small- samples concerned with different offences in the same offence-group 
should, however, be taken into account in evaluating the results. Percentages based on less than 
35 cases are bracketted. 
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(100) 

1 1 

i 

i i 

- 

8. 

Taking 

and 

Driving 

Away 

I 

UN VO 

ON 

ON 

(9) 

ON 

i i 


7. 

Stealing 

money 

from 

home 

^ <Ts 

O 1 

rH 

o 

100 

1 1 

' 


g 

1. Breaking and Entering 

24. 

Breaking 
into a 
house 
(planned) 


O 1 

o 

| 

' ' 

' 


•cf 

25. 

Breaking 
into a 
house 
(un- 


IT- C- 

VO rH 

§ 

(100) 

' ' 

1 

' ■ 

- 

12. 

Breaking 
into a 
small 
shop 

tS. vo 

O 1 

o 

vO 

CO 

s s 

(14) 

i i 

vt 

11. 

Breaking 
into a 
big store 

^ 3 

rH VO 

c*\ - 

(37) 


1 3 

(13) 

vO vO 

vO 

Friends' Reactions 

Never knew 

Knew: did/.said nothing 
Sympathetic to offence or 
offender 

1 Total: knew but said/did 

nothing or approved ! 

1 Total: Never knew plus knew but 1 

said/did nothing or approved 1 


Became less friendly 
Other condemnation of offence 
or offender 

Total disapproving reaction 

Vague; Don't know 
Question omitted 

CD 
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Notes: Percentages do not always add to the total because of "rounding off". "-" indicates zero; "0" indicates less than 0.5$ 


TABLE 22 contd, 


5. Fighting Police 

28. Struggle 
to rescue 
someone 
else from 
arrest 

NR ON 

co c~~ 

ON pH 

UN 

ON 

co 

. 

(17) 

(17) 

1 1 

NO 

27. Struggle 
to escape 
arrest by 
Police 


ON ON 

■S 

no 

1 0 

do) 

1 UN 

21 

4. Vandalism and Gang Fighting 

17. Attacking 
enemy 
(with 
weapon) 

NR a? 

(64) 

(9) 

(73) 

pH 

ON 

1 ON 

ON 

1 1 

11 

15 .Attacking j 
eneny 
(without | 
weapon) , 

NR 

59 

20 

79 

* 

, C4 


pH 1 

NO 

CO 

9. Smashing 
slashing in ' 
public 
places 

NR 

(63) 

(9) 

£ 

ON 

1 NO 

NO 

1 1 

K 

3. Gang 
membership 

NR nO 

CO CM 

80 

NO 

ON 

1 -V 

- 


UN 

ON 

3. Attacking Unknown 
Persons 

16 .Attacking 
unknown 
person 
(with 
weapon) 

NR 1 

C~- ON 

NO ON 

(100) 

(100) 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

ON 

14. Attacking 
unknown 
person 
(without 
weapon) 

NR 1 

*pH ON 

ON 

(100) 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

11 

2. Larceny cont. 

42 .Stealing 
from 
clothing 

NR ^ 

NO 

(33) 

ON 

(100) 

■ ■ 

' 



41. Stealing 
from slot 
machines 1 

% 

(27) 

° 5 


0 

0 

1 1 

1 

■ < 

22 

Friends' Reaction 

Never knew 

Knew: Did/said nothing 
Sympathetic to offence or 
offender 

Total: Knew but said/did 
nothing or approved 

Total: Never knew plus knew but 
said/did nothing or approved 

Became less friendly 
Other condemnation of offender 
or offence 

Total disapproving reaction 

Vague; don’t know 
Blank (question omitted) 

ClJ 

m 


74 


Notes: indicates zero "0" indicates less than 0.5$ 


TABLE 22 contd. 



8. Fireworks 

6. Fireworks 


CO ^ 

ON 

co 

CO 

ON 

1 rH 

- 

rH 1 

o 

UN 

7. Traffic Offences not associated with Heavy Drinking 

43 . Exceeding 
the 

speed limit 


H CO 

ON 

c~- 

% 

, - 

- 

rH O 

O 

ON 

33. Driving 
without 
insurance 

iS. LfN 

rH NO 

NO 

NO 

ON 

1 NO 

NO 

CM 1 

B 

32. Driving 
without 
"L" plates 

O 

CO ITN 

NO 

ON 

C- 

ON 

1 NO 

NO 

H , 

! — i 
ON 
rH 

2. Parking 

ON 

ON 

O ON 

ON 

LfN 

CO 

ON 

1 1 

1 

1 CNI 

ON 

1. Bicycle 
without 
lights 

tR. LfN 

O ON 

O- 


co 

ON 

1 rH 

H 

O I 

ON 

rH 

NO 

6. Offences Associated with Heavy Drinking 

40. Driving 
after 
drinking 
(accident) 

1 

O 1 

o 

(100) 

O 

o 

1 1 

' 

1 1 

- 

39- Driving 
after 
drinking 
(no 

accident) 


CO CNI 

LfN 

O 

NO 

r- 

I c-~ 

C-- 

CNI 1 

CO 

31. Flat 
out 

CO 

LfN 

NO i — 1 

ON 

C~~ 

c-~ 

CO 

1 H 

rH 

" ' 

£ 

10. Drunk 
and 

insulting or 
fighting 

1 — 1 

6l 

12 

ON 

c- 

co 

co 

1 3 

?! 


rH 

Nf 

Friends' Reactions 

Never knew 

Knew: Did/said nothing 
Sympathetic to offence or 
offender 

Total: Knew but did/said 
nothing or approved 

Total: Never knew plus knew but 
did/said nothing or approved 

Became less friendly 
Other condemnation of 
offender or offence 

Total disapproving reaction 

Vague; Don't know 
Blank ( Question omitted) 

Base 
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indicates zero. "0" indicates less than 0.5$ 



viii. Summary and Conclusions 


The absence of critical reaction amongst the friends of offenders can easily be 
construed by an offender as a truly permissive attitude, or indifference, when, 
in fact, it may often be the product of complex personal or social pressures which 
inhibit the verbal expression by the friend of his actual feelings about a given 
type of offence. 

Youths in this sample had no difficulty in evaluating different offences on a social- 
distance, or permissiveness, scale in a coherent and meaningful manner. 

But even in the case of those offences of which they most strongly disapproved, and 
which neither they nor any of their friends had committed, substantial proportions 
were subjectively aware that they would probably say nothing to a friend who 
committed such an offence which would indicate their true attitude. 

In practice, this was the usual perceived reaction of his friends to an offender, 
almost regardless of the nature of his offence. 

In the opinion of the present writer it is reasonable to infer from the data given 
in this Chapter: - 

a. The existence of a social climate in which it is difficult, 
or "not done" to express one's real feelings, even though 
others may, covertly, share them. 

b. Consequently, an atmosphere in which an offender, even though 
he may himself feel some qualms or guilt about his offence, 
can readily perceive as supportive - or, at the least, as 
non-critical, the attitudes of his friends. 

An offender in such an atmosphere might, in the first instance, do something which 
ran contrary to his own standards; the absence of overt reaction might well help 
him to lower his own standards (paradoxically, perhaps, to reach a lower standard 
than that of his friends). 

There are, it appears, very many young people who privately disapprove of actions 
which they publicly appear to condone. The passive encouragement of young offenders 
by friends who do not say what they think, is part of a social convention of which 
many appear to be quite consciously aware. 

A permissive convention of this sort could lead to a group of disapproving friends 
showing no signs of disapproval, each on the assumption that the others approve. 

The implied fear of breaking the convention is one which might, at least in part, 
be overcome by educational means. 

These remarks relate specifically to young people, but not necessarily exclusively 
to them. The effects of friendship, loyalty, and perhaps embarrassment, might 
well effect older people, though perhaps not to the same extent, if their friends 
behaved in a way of which they disapproved. 
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VI SOCIAL AND OTHER VARIABLES PERCEIVED AS DETERRENTS 


i . Rank i ng of t he relative importance of eight items which might worry 

a young person after detection by the Police 

Informants were given a shuffled (randomly ordered) pack of eight cards, 
inscribed as follows: - 

1. What my family would feel about it 

2. What my mates would think 

3. What my girl friend would think ( If you haven't a girl friend 
at present - imagine you had one at the time you br oke the law ) 

4. If you've got a .job : The chances of losing my job. 

If you've not got a job : The chances it would make it 

difficult to get the sort of job I want. 

5. What might happen to me between being found out and 
having to appear in court. 

6. The publicity or shame of having to appear in court. 

7. Whether I should get fair treatment in court. 

8. The punishment I might get. 

The informant was told: "Each card describes something which might worry people if 
they broke the law and were found out". He was then asked: "Which one of these thi 
would worry you most aoout being found out by the Police?" The card selected was 
removed by the interviewer, and the item described on it was ranked (l). The 
informant was then asked: "Which one of the things described would worry you least? 
The selected card was removed, and the item ranked (8). This procedure was 
continued until all cards had been ranked. 

An additional sequence of questions was used, later in the interview, in an attempt 
to obtain, by oblique means, some further indication of the importance as a 
deterrent of the threat of a court appearance, with its own social consequences, as 
opposed to the penalty . The results of this sequence are described in part vi of 
the present chapter. 

Table 23 shows the mean ranks given to each of the items described, and the 
distribution of rankings for each item. The Summary Table which follows Table 23 
shows the mean ranks (the lowest-ranking item being the one most often thought of 
as a major worry); and the proportions ranking each item as either their expected 
greatest, or second greatest, worry after being detected by the Police. 
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"Which of these things would worry you most about being found out by the Police? 



1 Those who had no job or were still at school were asked to rate "The chances it would make it difficult to get 
the sort of job I want" 


SUMMARY TABLE 


Item 

Mean 

rank 

Proportion ranking 
this item 1 or 2. 

What my family would think 

2.38 

% 

75 

The chances of losing my job 

2.96 

47 

Publicity or shame of having 
to appear in court 

3.88 

25 

The punishment I might get 

4.40 

22 

What my girl friend would think 

4.72 

17 

Whether I should get fair 
treatment in court 

6.07 

4 

What my mates would think 

6.08 

4 

What might happen to me between 
being found out and appearing 
in court. 

6.20 

5 


It will be seen that by far the highest-ranking worries are those concerned with 
the immediate practical effects of detection by the Police on family relations 
(Mean rank 2.33; ranked first or second by 75%) and .job prospects (Mean rank 2.96; 
ranked first or second by 47%). 

These are followed, but at a substantial interval, by the publicity or shame of 
having to appear in court (Mean rank 3.88; ranked first or second by 25%) . This 
worry may well be closely linked with the two higher-ranking ones - since publicity 
might lead to loss of job; and shame would assumedly be felt mainly towards the 
family, (in view of the comparatively low ranking of "What my girl friend would 
think" and the very low ranking of "What my mates would think"). 

Worry about the penalty the court might give appears fourth, with a rather lower score 
than "court appearance" (4.40), and was ranked first or second by only 22%. 

Worries about "What my girl friend would think" were ranked slightly lower than 
worries about the penalty. 

The three remaining worries all have a much lower mean ranking (6.07 to 6.20, with 
only 4% to 5% ranking each of them first or second). These are: 

- Worries about fair treatment in court , (which was 
ranked seventh or eighth by over 50%). 

- Worries about " What my mat es would th i nk " - (ranked 
seventh or eighth by over 40%) . 

- Worries about what might happen between being found 
out and appearing in cour t - (also ranked seventh or 
eighth by more than 40%). 

The low ranking of "What my mates would think" is consistent with other data, 
already presented which shows that friends are seldom overtly critical, at least 
of undetected offences. Girl friends' reactions were rated much higher than those 
of the offender's "mates". 
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Comparatively little anxiety was apparent either about events between detection and 
court appearance, or about fair treatment in court. 

Further analysis showed that at least one of the three items with the highest mean 
ranks was ranked first or second by 95$ of the whole sample. 

In Table 24, the three top-ranking items are considered, and the proportions are 
shown who ranked each other item higher than each top-ranking item. 

TABLE 24 

1. Family Persons ranking other items as likely to cause them more 

2. Job L worry then each of the three items list ed if "found out by 

1. Public ity and shame the Polic.e." 



Notes: Bases vary from 803 to 786 because of the exclusion from this Table of equal 
rankings (which are incompatable with certain items being ranked "higher" or 
"lower" than certain others), and a few unranked items. 
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The Family . No single item except the other two top-ranking items ("The chances 
of losing my job" ( 31 %) and "The publicity or shame of having to appear in court" 
(21#) ) was ranked higher than "What my family would think" by more than one in five 
of the sample. 

Chances of losing job . The family was ranked above "the chances of losing my job" 

by 69#; and "the publicity or shame of having to appear in court" by 35 %. Other 

items ranked above job prospects by 20# or more were "The punishment I might get" 
(30#) and "What my girl friend would think" (27#). 

Public i ty or shame of having to appear in court . Family (79#) and Job (65#) 
were each ranked above Court Appearance by the great majority. 

44# ranked Punishment higher than Court Appearance; 39# ranked Girl Friend higher; 
and 22 %> ranked, respectively, "What might happen between being found out and having 
to appear in court"; and "What my mates would think" higher than Court Appearance. 

These results reinforce the indications of the previous Table. If anything was 
ranked above Family, it was most commonly Job or Court Appearance. If anything was 

ranked above Job, it was most commonly Family or Court Appearance. And if 

anything was ranked above Court Appearance it was most commonly Family or Job. 

i i . Offence scores and rankings 

An analysis of the mean ranks given to these items in relation to offence-scores 
showed slight and/or unsystematic differences. Regardless of the number of offence- 
types committed "What my family would think" was ranked top by ail four groups*. 


This negative result is of particular interest in the light of the information 
presented in para iv, below, about the concealment of offences from parents. In 
general, it suggests that the listed deterrents are of a very theoretical nature 
when young people rate their chances of detection in the sort of offence they 
personally commit as slight. 

iii. The ranking of "punishment " 

Table 25 shows the ranking of " the punishment I might get " in relation to each other 
item. 


* With one exception the mean ranks given to each of the eight items differed by 
between 0.2 and 0.4 between the four offence score groups. 
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TABLE 25 


Ranking of "the punishment I might get" in relation to other deterrents 


Seven items ranked, together with Punishment, 


Punishment 

ranked 

Bases* 

amongst "the things that would worry informant 
most about being found out by the Police" 


Below 
this item 

Above it 

What my family would feel about it 

* 

81 

19 

802 

(100$) 

TViP fthaneeft of losing mv iob. (If no .iob; The chance 
it would make it difficult to get the sort of job I 

want) 

$ 

70 

30 

801 

(100$) 

The publicity or shame of having to appear in Court 


56 

44 

800 

(100$) 

What. Try girl friend would think. (If no girl friend 
"Imagine you had one at the time you broke the 
law" ) 

l 

45 

55 

802 

(100$) 

What my mates would think 

% 

28 

72 

802 
( 100$) 

What might happen to me between being found out and 
having to appear in Court 

% 

26 

74 

797 
( 100$) 

Whether I should get fair treatment in court 

% 

20 

80 

799 

(100$) 


* Failure to rank, and cases in which paired items were equally ranked, result in slightly 
differing bases falling short of the whole sample by between 6 and 11 cases. 


"Punishment" was ranked above "Family" by about one in five; above 'Job by 
nearly one in three; and above "Court Appearance" by more than two in five. 

The majority ranked "Punishment" above each of the four remaining items. 

Thus, although the mean ranking of "Punishment" was only 4.4-, and it was ranked 
first or second by only about one in five, there were substantial proportions of the 
sample who thought "the punishment I might get" would worry them more than each 
of the .three single top-ranking items respectively. 

Reference back to Table 23 shows that the ranking of "Punishment" is exceptionally 
evenly distributed, with 13 - 4 $ placing it in each of the first seven ranks. 

The mean rank for this deterrent is thus somewhat misleading, and tends to conceal 
the fact that substantial proportions ranked it at each level. 
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The item "Publicity or shame of having to appear in court" is not, strictly 
speaking, on wholly a different dimension from some of the other items ranked. 

Parents or girl friends may be affected by the shame, job prospects by the publicity, 
of a court appearance. This ambiguity may have led to some interaction between the 
rankings given to cause and effect. 

T he importan t fact rev ealed by this part of the data is that as many as 95$ ranked 
one or more of the three items: "Family", " Job" or "Court Appearance" first or second 
amongst the eight deterrents, rather than that "Court Appear ance " appears third . 

iv. Concealment of (mainly undetected) offences from parents * 

We have shown that worries about their families' feelings and reactions ranked high 
among the anxieties youths would expect to feel if they were detected by the police. 
To what extent do parents get to know about their sons' undetected offences, and 
when they do get to know how do the sons perceive their parents' reactions? 

We asked those who had committed each type of offence, and behaved in each of the 
4 non-illegal ways: "Did your parents ever get to know about it?" IF SO: 

"What did they do or say to you about it?" The results are given in Table 26 . 

In brief: A. Percentage of parents who Number of offence - 

never got to know about types to which this 

their son's offences (as percentage applies 

far as he was aware ) 

75/6 and over 
50$ to 74$ 

40$ to 49$ 

30$ to 39$ 

Under 30$ 


44 


9 

16 

13 

4 

2 


B. Percentage of parents who Number of of fence - 

either never knew about types to whic h this 

their son's offences, or percentage applies 

knew but neither said nor 
did anything, or approved 
(according to their son's 
account ) 


73$ and over 25 
50 $ to 74$ 16 
40 $ to 49$ 1 
30$ to 39 $ 1 
Under 30$ 1 


44 


At least half of parents never got to know about their son's offences, in respect 
of 2 5 of the 44 offence-types. 


* The word "offences" is used in this section to include the four items of 
behaviour which are not illegal. 
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Note: Percentages are given for convenience of comparison, but are clearly highly unreliable in many instances. Consistency 
between a series of small samples concerned with different offences in the same offence-group should, however be ta] 
into account in evaluating the results. Percentages based on less than 35 cases are bracketted. 



TABLE 26 contd. 


5- Fighting Police 

28. Struggle 
to rescue 
someone 
else from 
arrest 

■S& ON 

11 11 

1 

ON 

03 

1 1 11 

(17) 

• ' 

VO 

27. Struggle 
to escape 
arrest by 
Police 

00 

do) 

do) 

LfN 

1 LfN O 1 

ON 

1 2 

rH 

4. Vandalism and Gang Fighting 

17 .Attacking 
enemy 
(with 
weapon) 

un 

*2 1 ii 

(IS) 


1 ON 1 1 ON 

rH 

1 ON 

a 

15. Attacking 
enemy - 
(without 
weapon) 

^ >s 

20 

5 



2 

1 

10 

ON 

rH 

1 1 

« 

9. Smashing 
slashing in 
public 
places 

ON 

( 3 ) 

2 

2 

1 ON 1 II 

ON 

1 1 


3. Gang 
membership 


ON 1 1 H 

0 

CO 

2 

14 

VO 

rH 

rH 1 

SR 

3. Attacking Unknown 
Persons 

l6. At tacking 
unknown 
person 
(with 
weapon) 

VO 

( 33 ) 

CO 

(100) 



1 

1 1 


14. At tacking 
unknown 
pers on 
(without 
weapon) 


22 2 1 

1 


1 ON ON 1 ON 

(27) 

1 1 

rH 

rH 

Larceny cont. 

42. Stealing 
from 
clothing 

VO 

11 11 

1 

VO 

- 

( 33 ) 

ON 

1 1 

ON 

41. Steeling 
from slot 
machines 

• 5 S. 

( 9 ) 

( 9 ) 

03 

rH 

LfN 

ON 

, , , ,3 

2 

1 1 

Si 

Parents' Reactions 

Never knew 

Knew: did/said nothing 
Parents themselves involved 
Other encouragement/approval/ 
assistance 

False charge/sentence unfair 

Total approving reaction 

Total: Never knew plus knew but 
did/said nothing/ approved 

Beyond control 

Gave him clout/hiding/ thrashing 
Other punishments/threats 
Stopped him at the time of 
committing offence 
Other disapproval 

Total disapproving reaction 

Unknown reaction or changed 
reaction over the years 
Blank (question omitted) 

Base 
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Offences Associated with Heavy Drinking 7. Traffic Offences not associated with Heavy Drinking 8. Fireworks 


a s 1 .: 

3 -d -H 4 
fn S -P J 


Ill'S 


Xi +» 1 
I -P 5 
i — — a> < 
i to xS 
: -p -p 
r g -p : 
l e cd 

! t 1 : 

i 3 

I a a ■ 


Total disapproving reaction 


TABLE 26 contd. 



Notes: indicates zero or less than 0 .596 

Percentages do not always add to exactly 10C$ because of rounding off. 


At least 75/6 of parents with sons who had committed offences of each of 25 types, 
never got to know about them, or if they got to know about them were perceived 
by their sons as either expressing no reaction, or as appearing to approve. 

And between 50$ and 74$ of parents never knew or expressed neutral or approving 
attitudes to sons who had committed a further 16 types of offence. 

The offences about which parents were least likely to get to know were:- 


Stealing from cars 
Stealing goods worth £5 or more 
from employer 

Smashing, slashing in public places 
Intercourse with girl under 16 
Stealing from big stores 


Promiscuity 

Struggle to rescue someone else 
from arrest 

Stealing from small shops 
Stealing from slot machines 
Travelling without a ticket 


Parents were most likely to get to know about: - 

Each of the four breaking and 
entering offences 
Alcohol in pub under 18 
Exceeding the speed limit 
Bicycle without lights 
10 or more cigarettes a day under 15 
F ireworks 

Attacking unknown person (without weapon) 


v . Parents' rea c ti ons to o ffences for wn i ch their sons had appeared in court 


The following results are based on the relatively small number of person-offence-types 
for which youths had appeared in court (i.e. if the same individual had appeared for 
more than one type of offence, his parents' reaction to each type of offence is 
counted) : - 


Offenders who had appeared in court 


Parents 1 Reaction 



Did not know 

Knew but said "nothing" 

Parent(s) themselves involved in the offence 
Other encouragement, approval, assistance 
Sympathy because parents believed it a false 
charge, or unfair sentence 
Physical punishments 

Other punishments or threats of punishment 
Verbal expressions of disapproval only 


4 

18 

1 

3 


13 ) 
6 ) 
54 


19 # 


B a s 


e: 


140 


( Note : Reactions were classified as sympathetic or encouraging 

ONLY if there was no indication of anything but such a reaction. 
Punishments, if mentioned at all, were given priority in 
classification over verbal admonishment , and physical punishments 
actually inflicted over any punishment only threatened.) 


* Parents' reactions are, of course, those perceived by their sons. "Saying nothing" 
may well, in some cases, mean saying nothing that made any impression on the 
son, even though something of a critical nature may, in fact, have been said. 
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As might be expected, parents nearly always got to know if their sons appeared 
in court. For all types of offence leading to a court appearance, more than a 
quarter of the parents concerned either did not know of the court appearance, or 
were perceived either as expressing no reaction, or a sympathetic or approving one. 

The majority knew, and expressed verbal disapproval only (54$). But in nearly one 
in five cases the parents either inflicted physical punishments, or gave or 
threatened other punishments . 

An examination of the 27 offences (19$) leading to physical punishment or 
threat of punishment by parents, shows that the great majority of the offenders 
concerned had been in court one or more times for at least two different types 
of offence. 

vi . The Deterrent Effect of Court Appearance 

An attempt was made to isolate the importance as a deterrent of appearing in court, 
as distinct from the penalty, by using the following oblique approach. 

Informants were asked to:- 

"Imagine you were caught by the Police committing an offence for w hich you coaid 
be fined up to £20. You felt certain you'd be found guilty - but you also knew 
that you might get off with a very much smaller fine in court. There* d be no 
costs to pay - only the fine " . 

After this hypothetical situation had been described, they were asked: - 

"Supposing it were possible for you to pay the £20 fine without appearing in cour t, 
would you rather do this, or appear in court with a goo d chance of getting off 
more lightly? " 

Table 27 shows that, amongst the sample as a whole, informants were equally divided 
between those who would rather pay the maximum fine and avoid appearing in court, 
and those who would prefer to appear in court with the chance of getting off more 
lightly. 
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TABLE 27 


Deterrent Effect of Court Appearance 

"Imagine you were caught by the Police committing an offence for 
which you could be fined up to £20. You felt certain you'd be found 
guilty - but you also knew you might get off with a very much smaller 
fine in Court. There'd be no costs to pay - only the fine..." 

"Supposing it were possible for you to pay the £20 without appearing 
in Court - would you rather do this, or go to Court with a good chance 
of getting off more lightly?" 


Preference 

* 

Pay £20 and not appear in Court 

50 

Appear in Court, with chance of getting very much 
smaller fine 

49 

Other and qualified answers 

l 

Sample 



808 


We did not put a specific price on the avoidance of a court appearance, but in the 
preamble to the question "a very much smaller fine" was mentioned. It is reasonaole 
to infer that half of the sample felt it would be worth an appreciable sum of money 
to avoid a court appearance which would probably entail a smaller financial loss. 

The reasons given for their preference by those who would prefer to pay the 
maximum fine and avoid a court appearance are shown in Table_28 . 
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TABLE 28 


Deterrent eff ect of Court Appearance: Reasons for preferring to pav the 
.maximum fine (£20) wit hout court appearance, rather than appear in 
.Court with a goo d chance of getting off more lightly 


Reason for paying £20 maximum fine without appear- 

Percentage 

ing in Court, rather than appearing in Court with 

of those 

a good chance of getting off more lightly 

preferring 
to pay £20 

Personal disadvantages of going to Court excluding 

* 

fear of the sentence itself or of unfair treatment 


in Court. Includes publicity; shame to self or 
parents; personal inconvenience of attending Court; 
strain or nervousness of new situation; endangering 
job or future; loss of reputation; bad record 

86 

All other answers. Includes fear of sentence; 


treatment in Court; expense to country; vague 
answers indicating dislike of appearing in Court; 
"Wouldn’t like to get mixed up with Court 
proceedings"; "Dislike going to Court"; "Don’t like 
the atmosphere in Court", etc. 

14 

BASE (those who would prefer to pay maximum fine 


and not appear in Court) 

400 


86fo gave specific reasons relating to the personal disadvantages which might 
result from a court appearance, and wh ich were u nrelated to the treatment thev 
■^££ 9 i£d_if_t hey did appear in court . 1$Z gave other and vague answers, some of 
which related to, a^id some of which could be construed as implying, distrust of 
court procedures. But this 1 is a maximal figure, and includes such imprecise 
responses as "Don't like the atmosphere in court", which may imply no more than 
a dread of the strain or nervousness of submitting oneself to an unfamiliar 
situation.* 

These results reinforce the results of the ranking question. Half the sample would 
be prepared to lose money rather than appear in court with a good chance of being 
sentenced to pay less than the maximum fine.** 


* Even though the maximum sentence was defined as a £.20 fine, there were a small 
number of informants who felt that they personally would not get off so lightly. 
They are included in the 14%. 

* " purpose of this question was explained to interviewers, who were instructed 
to reassure any informant who queried it that there was no intention of 
introducing the procedure of offering a choice between appearing in court, and 
submitting to the maximum penalty without a court appearance. If the interviewer 
felt it to be desiraole, she could explain the purpose of the question 
directly to the informant. 
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v i i . Su un a ry and Conclusions 


Informants were asked to imagine that they had been detected by the Police committing 
an unspecified offence, and to rank in order each of eight possible things that 
might worry them. 

Although the offence was not specified, the inclusion of "the chances of losing 
my job" amongst the eight items to be ranked would tend to exclude very petty 
offences from consideration. It is reasonable to interpret the results in terms 
of the anxieties informants would expect to feel if they were detected committing 
a fairly serious offence. The lack of major or systematic differences between 
offence scores and deterrent rankings suggests that the rankings are of a very 
theoretical nature, bearing little relationship to the sort of offences our informants 
had committed, usually undetected. This and other related results discussed in 
this chapter show:- 

a. Immediate anxieties about the effects of detection on the offender's 
family and job, together with (allied) anxieties about the shame 

and publicity of having to appear in court, would jointly or severally, 
predominate in the very great majority of cases. One or more of these 
items were ranked first or second by 95% of the sample, the Family being 
placed in first or second position by 75%, Job Worries by 47%, and Court 
Appearance by 25%. 

b. Youths rate very highly the effect on their family if they were taken 

to court for an offence. But they are highly successful in concealing their 
offences from their parents; they commit many undetected offences; and their 
undetected offences, especially minor ones, often lead to what the son 
perceives as no reaction from the parents when they do know about them. 

Thus most youths either successfully conceal their offences from their 
parents, or reveal principally those about which their parents are 
perceived as permissive. 

Young people's expectation that their parents will be upset or angry if 
they are taken to court is confirmed in the great majority of cases in 
which youths have appeared in court. 

It is outside the scope of this research to determine just what the 
deterrent effect would be if, by greater vigilance on their own part, 
or by other means, parents were more often aware of what their sons were 
doing. The evidence of concealment, and of the anticipated and the actual 
reactions of parents to detection and court appearance, suggests that the 
effect might be considerable. 

c. Worries about the Penalty the Court might give, though ranked first or 
second by 22%, obtained a lower mean ranking than any of the above 
"domestic" items (only slightly higher than "What my girl friend would 
think"). 

d. Very few informants (4 to 5%) ranked either of the other items relating 
to the Court ("Fair treatment" or "What might happen to me between being 
found out and appearing in Court") as one of their two main expected 
anxieties . 
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e. Faced with the choice between paying a £20 fine for an unspecified 
offence without having to appear in court, and appearing in court 
with a good chance of getting off more lightly, about half of the 
sample felt they would rather pay the maximum fine than appear 

in court. 

f. "What my mates would think" obtained a mean ranking far below 
that given to any other "domestic" item, was ranked first or 
second by only 4$, and seventh or eighth by more than 4 Q %. 

This is consistent with other data, given in Chapter V, 
about the perceived reactions of, and by, friends to young 
peoples' offences. 
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VII CONSCIENCE AND THE "CHANCES OF GETTING FOUND OUT" AS DETERRENTS; 

AND INFORMANTS' ESTIMATES OF THE CHANCES OF "GETTING AiVAY WITH" 

NINE TYPES OF OFFENCE 

i . Conscience and the chances of being found out as motives for_not 
bre aking the l aw 

Informants were asked: "What puts you off most about breaking the law - the 

feeling that it is wrong, or the chances of being found out by the Police?" 
The results are shown in Table 29. 

TABLE 29 

"W hat puts von off most about breaking the law? The feeling 
that it is wrong, or the chances of being found out by 
the Police?" 


Put off breaking the law most by 

% 

Feeling it is wrong 

55 

Chances of being found out by police 

53 

doth equally (unprompted) 

8 

Depends on the crime (unprompted) 

2 

Don’t know 

1 

Other answer 

1 

SAMPLE (100%) 

808 


Note: 0.6 % spontaneously distinguished between driving or 

parking offences and other offences. These people were 
told to "imagine it's not a driving offence". Apart from 
this, only the 2$ shown in the Table qualified their 
answer by saying it would depend on the type of offence. 


55 % said that it was the feeling it is wrong that put them off most; 33# that it 
was the chances of being found out by the Police. 8 # gave the unprompted answer 
that they were put off by both things equally. This gives a total of 41# who 
stated that their estimate of the chances of being found out by the Police was 
the main or a weighty consideration in determining whether or not they broke the 
law, and of 63 # who said their main or weighty consideration was the feeling 
it was wrong. 

Of the remaining 4#, 2# either could not answer the question or gave miscellaneous 
answers. 2 % said that it would depend on the crime - a surprisingly low proportion 
considering that the question was asked after the offence-card pack had been 
sorted in several ways, and the diversity of offences against the law had thereby 
been emphasised. 
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Conscience and the chances of being found out in relation to offence 
record 


ii. 


Table ^o is an analysis of the number of different offence-types they had committed, 
by informants' answers to the above question, 

TABLE 30 

Number of Different Offence-Types Committed (out of 44) 

Analysed by: 

" What puts you off most about breaking the law - the feeling that it's 
wrong, or the chances of being found out by the Police? " 


"What puts you off 
most. . .?" 

Number of different offence-types 
committed 


0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1. Feeling it is wrong 

69 

61 

50 

35 

55 

2. Both equally - feeling it's 
wrong and chances of 
being f ound out 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

3. Chances of being found out 
by Police 

21 

28 

38 

54 

33 

4. All other answers (inclu- 
ding D.K. ) 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

BASE 

229 

229 

212 

133 

808 


Of those who had committed only 0-3 offence-types 69 % said they were put off most 
by "the feeling it is wrong", and 21 % by "the chances of being found out". 

Differences were continuous throughout the range of offence-types, 21%, 28%, 

3<?% and 54%, saying they were put off most by "the chances of being found out" 
amongst those who had committed 0-3, 4-5, 6-8 and over 8 offence-types, respectively. 

Thus, the more types of offence he had committed, the more likely was a youth to 
say he was mainly motivated by his assessment of the chances of getting away with 
it. 

Analysis by offence groups. (Table 31 ). shows a similar marked trend, the 
proportions saying that they are put off most by the "chances of being found out" 
being 16%, 29%, 37% and 51%, amongst those who had committed offences in 0-2, 

3, 4, and 5 or more groups, respectively. 
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TABLE 31 


Number of Different Offence-Groups within which at least 
one Offence had been committed 


Analysed by : 

" What puts you off most about breaking the law - the feeling that it's 
wrong, or the chances of being found out by the Police? " 


"What puts you off 
most. . .?" 

Number of 
at least 

different offence-groups in 
one offence-type committed 

which 


0-2 

5 

4 

5 or over 

Total 


% 


% 

% 

% 

% 

1. Feeling it is wrong 

72 


6o 

55 

36 

55 

2. Both equally - feeling it's 
wrong and chances of 
being found out by the 
Police 

9 


7 

6 

8 

8 

3. Chances of being found out 
by the Police 

16 


29 

37 

51 

33 

4. All other answers (including 
D.K. ) 

3 


4 

2 

5 

4 

BASE 

217 

194 

174 

223 

803 


i i i. Informants' estimates of the chances of "getting away with" certain 
offences . 

Nine offences were described on one sheet of the interviewing schedule, and the 
descriptions read out one by one to informants. Alongside each description was 
an uncalibrated* line, 4" in length, labelled at one end "Certain to get caught", 
and at the other "Certain to get away with it." Informants were asked to make a 
pencil mark on each line themselves, indicating where they felt the chances lay of 
"the sort of people who break the law in this way" getting away with it. 

A calibrated line was, however, marked at the top and bottom of the sheet to 
facilitate conversion of the marks into twenty percentage ranges, each of 5%, 
at the analysis stage. 


* Pilot work showed that a calibrated line tended to attract informants to the 
50-50 mark. Some clustering at 50-50 was still apparent when the calibration 
was removed from individual lines and confined to the edges of the paper. 
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The nine offences were described as follows. (The bracketted phrases were to be 
used only if the informant asked about these further details) :- 

1. Breaking into a lock-up shop (supposing there are no 

flats above it). 

2. Picking up a wallet containing £100 in the street and 

keeping it. 

3. Breaking into a private house. 

4. Taking an unknown person's car, driving it somewhere 20 

miles off and leaving it there. 

5. Stealing things from a large store or supermarket 

while it is open. 

6. Throwing a stone at a street light and smashing the 

glass or bulb. 

7. Stealing money from someone's coat hanging in the 

cloakroom or changing room of a club (there's no 
attendant) . 

8. Starting a punch-up in a dance hall. 

9. Stealing things from a small shop (a private tradesman) 

while it is open. 

Table 32 shows the proportions making different estimates of the chances of getting 
away with each offence, given in ten ranges of 10 % each, from 0-9$ to 90-100 $. 

The means, (calculated from the mid-point of each of the original twenty ranges 
of 5$), are also given. 
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Table 55 summarises this information in quartiles each of 25% range 


TABLE 33 

Informant's assessment of the probability of "getting away with" each of 9 offences 
( Estimates arranged in quartiles ) 

Note: This Table is a summary of the preceding Table. The Offence Reference 
numbers are those indicating the offence or offences on the 40 prompt- 
cards most nearly resembling those listed in the Table. 


Ref. 

No. 

Offence 

Probability of "getting away with it" 

0-24$ 

25 - 49 % 

50 - 74 % 

75 - 99 % 

No 

inf. 


Mean 

prob. 

Base 

% 

Cum. 

$ 

$ 

Cum. 

$ 

$ 

Cum. 

$ 

% 

Cum. 

$ 

$ 

Cum. 

$ 


3,14, 

15 

Starting a punch-up 

45.3 

45.3 

19.0 

64.3 

18.1 

82.4 

14.9 

97.3 

2.7 

100.0 

36.7 

789 

24,25 

Breaking into private house 

21.6 

21.6 

38.0 

59.6 

32.6 

92.2 

5.7 

97.9 

2.1 

100.0 

40.7 

791 

20 

Stealing from large store 

30.4 

30.4 

26.0 

56.4 

25.0 

81.4 

16.4 

97.8 

2.2 

100.0 

42.8 

788 

21 

Stealing from small shop 

23.0 

23.0 

28.9 

51.9 

32.0 

83-9 

14.4 

98.3 

1.7 

100.0 

45.5 

787 

12 

Breaking into lock-up shop 

9.6 

9-6 

24.4 

34.0 

43-9 

77.9 

19.5 

97.4 

2.6 

100.0 

53.3 

773 

8 

Taking and driving away 

15.4 

15.4 

21.4 

36.8 

34.0 

70.8 

27.2 

98.0 

2.0 

100.0 

54.6 

792 

9 

Smashing a street lamp 

10.7 

10.7 

13.6 

24.3 

22.6 

46.9 

50.8 

97.7 

2.3 

100.0 

67.1 

789 

42 

Stealing from a coat 

7-9 

7.9 

13.5 

21.4 

28.1 

49.5 

48.0 

97.5 

2.5 

100.0 

67.7 

787 

2 

Picking up a wallet 

6.1 

6.1 

8.6 

14.7 

17.6 

32.3 

65.0 

97.3 

2.7 

100.0 

75-4 

784 


100 


The average estimate of the chances of getting away with each offence and the 
proportions thinking the cnances very slender indeed (0-9%) and very great indeed 
(90-100%) are summarised below from Table 32:- 


Starting a punch-up 
Breaking into a private house 
Stealing from a large store 
Stealing from a small shop 
Breaking into a lock-up shop 
Taking and driving away 
Smashing a street lamp 
Stealing from a coat 
Picking up a wallet 


Mean chance 

Very slender 

Very great 

of "getting. 

chance indeed 

chance indeed 

away with it" 
% 

% 

% 

37 

22 

7 

41 

7 

2 

43 

10 

6 

45-5 

8 

6 

53 

3 

6 

55 

5 

ll 

67 

4 

30 

68 

3.5 

28 

75 

2 

41.5 


On average, the expected chances of getting away with five of the nine offences 
exceeded 50 %, and for the remainder they ranged between 37% and 45.5%. 

For three of the four offences where the mean estimate was less than 50%, 6-7% 
thought there was at least a 9Q% chance of getting away with it. For each of the 
five offences where the mean estimate was more than 50%, 2% to 5% thought there 
was less than a 10% chance of getting away with it. 

Taking the first and last quart iles from Tabl e 33 , the following results are 
obtained: - 


Starting a punch-up 
Breaking into a private house 
Stealing from a large store 
Stealing from a small shop 
Breaking into a lock-up shop 
Taking and Driving Away 
Smashing a street lamp 
Stealing from a coat 
Picking up a wallet 


Chances of "getting away with it 


0-24$ 

75-101 

% 

% 

45 

15 

22 

6 

30 

lb 

23 

14 

10 

19-5 

15 

27 

ii 

51 

8 

48 

6 

65 


These results illustrate the extreme differences in young people’s expectations of 
getting caught in these offences. 

It will be noted that where we have already given information about the actual 
proportion of offences of the same or an analogous sort which resulted in a court 
appearance, the general tendency is for youths to under-estimate substantially 
the actual chances of "the sort of people who commit these offences" getting away 
with it. 
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iv. Offence-score and "optimism" about the chances of getting away with crimes 

This series of questions was inserted for two main purposes. First, to see whether 
there was any general concensus of opinion amongst youths aoout the chances of 
getting away with various offences. This there certainly was not. 

Secondly, we wished to test the hypothesis that those who commit many offences 
tend to be more " optimistic” about the chances of getting away with a variety of 
crimes (not necessarily those they have committed themselves) , than those who are 
not so prone to commit offences. 

In Table 34 we have taken two extremes: - 

a. The number of different offences out of the nine described which 
each informant estimated that there was a 75 % or better chance of 
"getting away with" (referred to hereafter as a "very good 
chance") . 

d. The number of different offences which each informant estimated 
that there was less than a 25 % chance of "getting away with" 

(referred to hereafter as a "very poor chance"). 

The results are analysed by the offence-score of the informant. 


TABLE 34 

Number of offence-types committed 
Analysed bv : 

Expected chances of "Getting away with" each of nine prompted offences 


Number of offences (out of nine) for which 
the expected chance of evading detection 
is 75$ or more 

Offence-Score 

0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 


* 

% 

$ 

$ 

0-1 

33 

30 

23 

17 

2 

23 

30 

15 

l6 

3-4 

38 

30 

43 

46 

5 or more 

6 

9 

19 

21 


Number of offences for which the expected 
chances of evading detection is 
under 25$ 

Offence-Score 

0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

0 

23 

24 

24 

30 

1 

27 

26 

32 

27 

2 

16 

19 

22 

19 

3 

16 

14 

10 

15 

4 or more 

17 

17 

11 

9 

BASES 

229 

229 

212 

138 
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The proportions thinking that there was a very good chance of getting away with 5 
or more of the nine prompted offences increased with offence-type score, neing 
6%, 9%, 19 /o and 21% amongst those with offence scores of 0 - 3 , 4 - 5 , b-a and over 
8, respectively. 

The proportions thinking there was a very poor chance of getting away ■ 4 °r 
more of the offences were 17%, 17%, 11% and 9% amongst those with each of the 
above offence-types scores. 


v . Summary and Conclusions 

41% of the sample said that their estimate of the chances of being found out by the 
Police was the main ( 33 %) or a weighty (8%) factor in putting them off peaking 
the law. Though the majority were put off most by the feeling that oreakin 0 
the law is wrong, the estimated chances of detection are clearly ot great 
importance. The more types of offence a youth had committed, the more likely 
was he to say that he was mainly put off breaking the law by his assessment of 
"the chances of getting away with it". 

Young people's beliefs about the chances of getting away with specific offences are 

extremely diverse, spreading, for each offence, all along the scale from a 

90% or greater chance of getting away with it, to a 9 % or smaller 

each of the nine offences about which they were questioned upwards of 6/0 thought 

there was a less than 25% chance of getting away with the offence; and upwards o 

6% thought the chances were Trfo or greater. 

The greatest diversity of opinion was found in relation to Stealing from a large 
store with 30% falling into the lowest quartile, and 16 % into the highest, 

■n relation to Stealing from a small shop ( 23 % and 14 %); and in relation to Taking 
and driving away (15% and 27% in the first and last quantiles, respectively). 

The results show no indication of any general consensus of opinion about the 
chances of being detected in various crimes. 

The mean estimates show that for five of the nine offences the average "guess" 
was that the chances are in favour of getting away with the offences The 
lowest mean estimate for any of the offences was a 37 % chance of getting away. 

Compared with the information obtained from actual offenders about their offences 
and court appearances the means indicate a tendency to underestimate substantially 
the real chances of committing a g 


offence without oeing taken to court. 


The proportions thinking that there was a "very good (at least 1 %) chance 
of netting away with five or more of the nine prompted offences increased 
progressively with the number of types of offence committed by informants. 
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VIII 


INFORMANTS' SUBJECTIVE BELIEFS ABOUT THE INCENTIVES AND DETERRENTS 
WHICH WOULD AFFECT THEM PERSONALLY IN RESPECT OF NINE TYPES OF OFFENCE 


i . Introduction, and Description of Procedure 

Clearly we could not expect teenagers to provide, through introspection, any 
subtle indications of the motives which might, under hypothetical circumstances, 
encourage them to commit, or restrain them from committing, a given type of 
offence. 

We considered, however, that some useful information could be elicited by direct 
questioning, in relation to:- 

a. The proportion of youths who could not conceive of themselves as 
even thinking of committing given offences under any circumstances. 

b. Within a very broad conceptual frame of classification, the sorts of 
circumstances in which they felt they might be tempted to commit 

an offence. 

c. Within a similarly broad framework, the relative weight of subjective 
and external restraints. 

Informants were questioned aoout each of nine different offences. They were first 
asked to rate on a five-point scale what they felt to be the chances of their 
ever thinking of committing each offence*. The scale was presented on a card, 
and the informant was asked to call out the number of the statement which most 
nearly fitted his own estimate of the likelihood of his committing the offence. 

In order to minimise the numbers unable to give an offence a rating, certain 
circumstantial details were given to the interviewer about six of the offences, 
which she could quote if the initial response was: "It would depend on. . 

These extra details are given in brackets in the Summary Taole following Taoles 35 
and 36. The interviewer was not at liberty to give any other details than those 
indicated. 

After rating the likelihood of their committing each offence, all informants were 
asked- "What sort of things would hold you back or worry you about doing it?"; 
and all except those who had already rated the offence as one they "couldn't 
possibly imagine themselves thinking of doing" were asked: "What sort of things 
might urge you on, or encourage you, or tempt you to do it?" 

ii. Incentives 


Table 35 shows responses to the second of the above questions, with the results 
based on the whole sample. Table 36 gives the same information, omitting from 
the bases those who "couldn't possibly imagine themselves doing" each offence, and 
those ( 2 % to % for each offence) who were not asked the question either through 
an omission by the interviewer, or because they could not select a point on the 
original scale which approximated to their own expectations. 


* This scale has already been referred to in discussing permissiveness, where the 
ways in which it has been used in this report are described. (Section V. para i.). 
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Informants' Introspective Beliefs about the things which might urge them towards committing each of nine offences 
Q. "What sort of things might urge you on, or encourage you or tempt you to do it?" 



cont'd overleaf 


TABLE 3 5 contd, 
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cont'd overleaf 


TABLE 36 contd. 
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It will be seen from Table 35 that a minority of those who had NOT rejected the 
possibility that they might think of committing a given offence, nonetheless 
said that there were no circumstances they could envisage in which they might be 
tempted to do so. In the summary Taole below the latter group are added to those 
who "couldn't possibly imagine themselves thinking of doing" each offence. 


SUMMARY TABLE 

(based on Table 35 > categories 7> 8 , 10) 

Those who could and could not imagine themselves 
thinking of committing each of nine offences. 


OFFENCE 

(bracketted words used only if 
needed to answer informants' aueries) 

Couldn't imagine 
thinking of doing it; 
or said there was 
nothing which might 
tempt them. 

Could 
imagine 
thinking 
of it. 

No 
inf . 

Breaking into a private house 
(if you don't know the owner) 

% 

85 

13 

2 

Stealing money from, someone's coat hanging 
in the cloakroom or changing room of a 
club. (There's no attendant. You 
know it's not one of your friends' coats) 

% 

83 

14 

3 

Stealing things from a small shop - 
a private tradesman (you don't know 
the owner) 

% 

77 

21 

2 

Breaking into a lock-up shop, without 
flats above it (you don't know the owner) 

% 

73 

25 

2 

Stealing things from a large store or 
supermarket while the shop's open 

% 

68 

29 

3 

Taking an unknown person's car: driving 
it somewhere 20 miles off leaving it 
there. (Assume you've got a driving 
licence. You're not covered by 
insurance) . 

$ 

6 l 

37 

2 

Starting a punch— up in a dance hall 

* 

55 

43 

2 

Throwing a stone at a street lamp and 
smashing the glass or bulb 

% 

52 

45 

3 

Picking up a wallet containing £100 
in the street and keeping it. (There's 
no indication on the wallet of the 
owner's name. Just the money.) 

% 

28 

69 

3 
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These results tend to confirm and slightly amplify certain of those given earlier, 
in the following respects: - 

a. The low proportion able to imagine themselves even thinking of stealing 
from clothing confirms the high social distance rating given to the 
sneak-thief offences. In the present context, however, we have eliminated 
the possible ambiguity wnich could have arisen from informants thinking 

in terms of the clotning of someone known to them. 

b. The lower rating of shop-breaking as compared with house-breaking is 
confirmed, with the additional information that the distinction holds 
when, in both cases, the owner is unknown. Nearly twice as many young 
people can imagine themselves thinking of breaking into a lock-up 
shop than can imagine themselves thinking of breaking into a house. 

c. The comparatively low rating of Taking and Driving Away .is confirmed 
when expressed in these more specific action-terms; and over a third of 
the sample can imagine themselves thinking of doing it under given 
circumstances. 

The very high proportion (45%) shown here who could imagine themselves under some 
circumstances thinking of throwing a stone at a street-light and smashing it does 
NOT accord with the high social-distance rating given to "Smashing and Slashing 
things in public places" in the earlier context. It may be inferred that the 
latter phrase was taken to refer to worse cases of vandalism than the specific 
offence of throwing a stone at a lamp. 

Except for the one offence of Stealing by Finding (deliberately described in such 
a way as to combine a suostantial temptation with a minimal incentive to turn in 
the stolen money to the Police), the majority were unable to imagine themselves 
thinking of doing each of the offences described. But the minorities who felt 
there were circumstances in which they might at least think of committing each 
offence were substantial ones, especially in respect of throwing stones at street 
lamps (45%); starting a punch-up in a dance hall (<+3%) and taking and driving 
away (37%). Nearly 30% could imagine themselves thinking of shoplifting from a 
big store, 21 % from a small shop. A quarter could imagine themselves thinking of 
breaking into a lock-up shop, specifically described as having no flats above it. 


Turning now to Table 36 , it will be seen that, for those who could imagine themselves 
thinking of committing each offence (except throwing stones at a street lamp), 
by far the largest group felt that they would be tempted by the evocation or 
provocation of the particular situation in which they found themselves - by the 
nature of the goods or articles available in the case of thefts and breakings; 
by provocation in the case of a punch-up; by their circumstantial need or desire 
for a car in the case of Taking and Driving Away; by their own state of mind at 
the time. 

Few of these people mentioned circumstances in the situation which would reduce 
the likelihood of their getting caught as a positive incentive. Such considerations 
occurred to a maximum of 16% in respect of any one of fe^nceT~and to less then 10% 
in respect of six of the offence s . * 


* These figures do not take into account those (category 6 in the Table) who 
described more than one thing which might "urge them on" to commit an offence. 
Multiple factors were mentioned by between about 3% and 11 % for each offence. 

A redistribution of these multiple responses into the two categories discussed 
above could not affect the general conclusion reached. 
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It appears therefore that the expected simplicity of "getting away with 
is not one of the things that often comes to mind spontaneously amongst 
who might think of committing an offence, as a special temptation. 


it" 

those youths 


In the case of throwing a stone at a street lamp, over two-thirds felt they might 
be tempted to do it out of boredom, for kicks, when in a bad mood (39%) ' or 
under the influence of others, to show off, for a bet, or for some similar reason 

(30%).* 


These two sets of circumstances 
differences in choice of verbal 
separate them in many cases. 


are not dissimilar, and it seems likely that 
expression rather than differences in meaning may 


If we consider these types of response 
throwing stones at a street lamp,* the 


together for the offences other than 
following results are obtained: - 


SUMMARY TABLE (Categories 3 & 4 in Table 36 ) 


Offence 

Proportion of those 
themselves thinking 
offence who said th 
fun/kicks to oreve 
under the influence 

who could imagine 
of committing this 
ey might do it f or 
nt boredom etc. or 
of others. 





Bases 


Taking an Unknown Person 1 s Car 

% 

36 


322 


Starting a punch-up in a dance hall 

% 

18 


366 


Breaking into a private house 

% 

18 


132 


Breaking into a lock-up shop 

1o 

16 


243 


Stealing from a small shop 

% 

13 


203 


Stealing from a large store 


10 


283 


Stealing from a coat 

% 

6 


131 


Picking up a wallet, and keeping the money 

% 

1 


587 



These were the most common "incentives" mentioned by those who could imagine 
themselves thinking of throwing stones at street lamps (69%). This is the 
equivalent of over one third of the whole sample. To have included this rather 
obviously "show-off" offence in the totals given later would have slurred tne 
distinction made in Table 38 in which these motives are combined for the 
offences less obviously likely to oe motivated in these ways. 


Over one-third of those who might think of taking an unknown person's car felt 
they might be tempted to do it for fun, to prevent boredom or under the influence 
of friends. Nearly a fifth of those who might think of starting a punch-up in a 
dance-hall, or breaking into a private house, felt they might be tempted in 
these ways. 

iii . Deterrents 

Table 37 shows, in respect of the same nine offences, informants' responses to the 
questions: "What sort of things would hold you back, or worry you about doing it?"* 

The category personal restraints covers a wide range of response, running from 
"the feeling it was wrong" through sympathy for the victim, to the statement that 
the situation would not offer sufficient (or any) temptation to the informant. 

These subjective restraints were named by over 60 % as the first factor which would 
hold them back from committing the sneak-thief offence of Stealing from a Coat; 
and the offence of Finding a Wallet and spending the money in it. Rather more 
than half named subjective restraints as the first factor which would deter them 
from Throwing a Stone at a Lamp-post. 

The second category - Inability to execute the_ de^ri i^t^ej^f - reaches appreciable 

dimensions only in respect of Starting a Punch-up in a Dance Hall (27$) ("might get 
hurt"; "can't fight" etc.); and Taking an Unknown Person's Car ( 16$) ("Inability 
to drive"; "might smash the car" etc). 6l$ felt they would be held back either 
by subjective restraints or by physical incapacity from starting a punch-up; 

%'S felt that they would be restrained by one or other of these factors from 
Taking an Unknown Person's Car. 

Thus, for the offences other than Shop-Lifting and Breaking, the majority first 
named deterrents within themselves relating either to conscience or physical 
inability to carry out the offence. 


* After consideration it was decided to classify the answers to this question on 
the basis of the first response given, together with any spontaneous additions 
and to ignore further responses obtained after probing by the interviewers. 

It was apparent that different interviewers tended to obtain different numbers 
of responses to the question, which is clearly one likely to be affected by 
variations in skill and patience in the use of non-directive probes. This method 
of classification has the effect, for example, of placing those mentioning both 
personal restraints and the disadvantages of being caught in either category (l) 
or category (6), according to which deterrent was first mentioned. On a priori 
grounds it seemed likely that skilled probing would ultimately result in a very 
high proportion naming both subjective and external restraints. The method of 
classification used assumes that the first-named deterrent is likely to be the 
most important. If this question were to be used again in another context, we 
would suggest that it should be followed by a ranking question asking the 
informant to place in order the deterrents spontaneously named in response to the 
present open question. 
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Informants' Introspective Beliefs about the things which might deter them from committing each of nine offences 



Stealing 

from 

small 

shop 

ON O CO NO LfN rH 

ts. .... 

LfN O LfN CO 'V NO 

Q. "What sort of things would hold you back, or worry you about doing it?" 

Starting 

punch-up 

in 

dance hall 

^ ^ rH . ^ *2 

NO C-~ CM ■'t ON 

C*N CM 

Stealing 
from a 
coat 

O NO ON LfN 'V ON 

. .... . . 
IfN O LfN UN rH CM 

NO 1-1 

Throwing 
stone 
at a 
street 
lamp 

o ON C — ON i — 1 LfN 

LfN rH 

Stealing 
from a 
large 
store 

% 

33.9 

0.4 

7.4 

21.4 

4.1 

24.9 

Taking 
unknown 
person' s 
car 

C-~ NO LfN OO NT NO 

CO LfN f\ NO CO ON 

CN iH rH 

Breaking 
into a 
private 
house 

CO NO rH C~~ C- 'V 

*■ <j cO vo' ^ ^ cj 

Picking 
up a 
wallet 

ON O ON CO ON 

^ O O cA r4 H CO 

NO <-• 

Breaking 
into a 
lock-up 
shop 

L~~ LfN ON ON C~~ 

^ CM I— I ON L~~ LfN Jfr 

Things which informants believed would 
hold them back, or woriy them 
about doing it 

1. Personal restraints (excluding physical 

inability) including reasons of 
conscience; consideration for the 
injured party, and the situation is not 
(sufficiently) a temptation 

2. Inability to execute deed itself 

(excluding "being caught") e.g. "can't 
drive a car"; "afraid might get hurt/ 
smash car/injure innocent people"; 
can't fight"; "might lose fight"; 
"wouldn't be able to get in"; "would 
miss street light anyway" 

3. Effect on parents/ opinion of others/ 

on own future 

4. Difficult-; of concealment of offence - 

easily caught 

5. The punishment/sentence 

6. Miscellaneous and unspecified disad- 

vantages of being caught not covered 
above - e.g. "being caught (unspecified 
further); "scared of being caught for 
something so petty" 
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cont'd overleaf 


TABLE 37 contd, 
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The distinction between Category 4 ( Difficulty in concealing the offence ) and 
Category 6 (iVlisce llaneous and unspecified disadvantages of being caught, not 
covered by Categories 3 and 5) may frequently be a purely verbal one. The 
following Summary Table shows the proportions giving replies falling into either 
of these two categories: - 

SUMMARY TABLE (based on Table 37, categories 4 & 6 ) 


OFFENCE 

Proportion naming as deterrent anything 
related to difficulty of concealment ease of 
getting caught or miscellaneous and 
unspecified disadvantages of being caught 
(excluding penalty, and effect on parents, 
friends, and future). 

Stealing from large store 

1o 

46 

Breaking into private house 

% 

35 

Stealing from a small shop 

% 

35 

Breaking into a lock-up shop 

% 

32 

Taking an unknown person's car 

% 

26 

Picking up a wallet and 
spending the money 

% 

21 

Throwing stone at street lamp 

% 

20 

Stealing from a coat 

% 

18 

Starting a punch- up in a dance hall 

1o 

11 


The difference between the proportions naming anything to do with being caught in 
relation, respectively, to Stealing from a large store and Stealing from a small 
shop is accounted for by the fact that 21 % mentioned specific difficulties in 
concealing the offence or the ease of getting caught in respect of shoplifting 
from large stores; only 9/° in respect of small shops. Similar proportions 
(25-26f°) named miscellaneous and unspecified disadvantages of Demg caught, 
respect of both items. 

The possible presence of a store detective in a large store was sometimes 
mentioned specifically, and this difference may partly h notefto 

proportion feeling that they would be "too easily caught if they attempted 
shoplift in a big store than they would in a small shop. 


In general, the above results tend to confirm £ 0 ^ the more serious offencp the 
results already quoted of the question "What puts you off most about breaking _ 

the law - the feeling it is wrong or the chances of being found out by the polio 
Responses to this question showed that one-third felt they were put off mainly by 
the chances of being found out; and a similar proportion named the chances o 
detection in response to the present question, in respect of the two breaking 
offences and stealing from a small shop. 
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Fear of the penalty was explicitly first-named as a deterrent in the present 
context by only between 1 % and 8 % for each offence. 

On the basis of these data alone we would hesitate to place much emphasis on the 
smallness of the proportions who think ahead to the consequences of being caught, 
in response to an open question of this nature. However, this result is consistent 
with other data which indicate that even on the assumption that they are caught, 
youths tend to rate the penalty they may get low amongst their worries and anxieties. 

The lack of direct stress on the penalty, in the present context, certainly 
indicates that fear of what will happen to them if they are caught rarely comes 
immediately to young men's minds when they think of the things that would hold 
their, back from committing these various offences. 

iv. Discussion 


The results discussed in this section were obtained by asking informants, in effect, 
to project themselves into a series of situations, and to imagine circumstances 
or states of mind which would tempt them to act, or restrain them from acting, 
in various illegal ways. 

The responses obtained are certainly not directly predictive of individual 
behaviour. But they offer some insight into young people's image of themselves 
and the pressures bearing on them. It is in this light that they can best be 
evaluated . 

In the writer's opinion, limited importance should be attributed, in this context, 
to the size of the groups giving stereotyped responses, of the sort that might well 
be given by persons finding it difficult to project themselves into a situation 
of temptation, and searching for a reply in terms of their generalised beliefs about 
o ther people 1 s motives (e.g. those saying they would be restrained by conscience 
or the fear of being caught; or tempted by the especially tempting nature of the 
imagined situation). 

We consider that two principal sets of results of practical value emerge: - 

a. The sizes of the groups which do not deny entirely the 
idea that there might be circumstances in which they would 
be tempted to commit a given offence. 

b. The sizes of the groups who think they might be influenced by 
others to commit an offence, do it to show off, for a bet, or 
for "kicks". 

(a) provides a maximal figure for the proportion of youngsters who feel themselves 
to be "at risk", even though many of those concerned would think themselves likely 
to be tempted only under very exceptional circumstances. 

(b) provides a figure for those whose self-image is one of being easily influenced, 
either by their friends, or by internal drives directed not towards specific 
concrete gain, but towards the relief of their inner tensions. This is a fairly 
clearly self-defined group, and one which might, perhaps, be expected to commit 
more than the average number of offences because of a quality which, to the outside 
observer, would appear to be simple undirected irresponsibility and lack of 
restraint .* 



* This somewhat tendentious hypothesis will be examined later, (c.f. Table 38) 
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Considering together the eight offences other than smashing a street lamp, the 
number of questions to which a response falling into Category (b) was given were 

SUMMARY TABLE 



Number of different offences (excluding "smashing 


street lamp") which informant felt he might be 
tempted to do "for fun/kicks; out of boredom etc. 


or under the influence of friends 


% 

None 

72.8 

One 

18.9 ) 


) 

Two 

5.6 ) 27.2 

) 

2.7 ) 

Three or more 

Base 

808 


Table 38 shows the distribution of offence-type and offence-group scores amongst 
those who did, and did not describe such temptations in relation to one or more 
offences (other than smashing a street-lamp). 
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TABLE 38 


3oredom and Emulation of Friends as an Incentive 
related to 

Offence-type Score and Off ence-eroup Score 
(See text for explanation) 


Offence-type Score 

Those who spontaneously 
stated they might be tempted 
to commit at least one of 
eight offences through bore- 
dom, for kicks, or because 
their friends did it 

Those who either said they 
would not be tempted under any 
circumstances or gave other 
circumstances of temptation 


% 

* 

0-3 

22 

31 

4-5 

21 

31 

6-8 

29 

25 

Over 8 

28 

13 

Offence-group Score 



0-2 

14 

32 

3 

21 

25 

4 

24 

21 

5 and over 

41 

22 

BASES 

220 

588 


Among those spontaneously describing this sort of temptation, the proportion who 
had themselves committed over eight types of offence was more than twice as 
great ( 28 %) as it was among the rest of the sample ( 13 %), and the proportion 
who had committed offences within five or more different groups about twice as 
great (41% and 22%). 

It is inferred that "fun, kicks and boredom" tend to be the motives of those 
who offend rather indiscriminately over a wide range of dissimilar offences. 

v. Summary and Conclusions 

Out of nine offences about which they were questioned there was only one which 
a majority of youths could imagine themselves even thinking of doing. This was 
a rather special instance of stealing by finding - picking up a wallet with £100 
in it in the street, with no indication of the owner's name. 
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Introspection suggested to between 45% and 37% that there might be special 
circumstances in which they would be tempted to: 

Smash a street lamp 
Start a punch-up in a dance-hall 
Take an unknown person' s car and leave 
it somewhere 20 miles away. 

Between 29% and 21% could imagine circumstances of temptation which might lead 
them to think of: 

Stealing from a store or supermarket while 
the shop was open 

Breaking into a lock-up shop, without flats 
above it. 

Stealing from a small shop. 

13% to 14% could imagine temptations which might lead them to tnink of:- 

Stealing money from someone's coat in a 
cloakroom or changing room of a club 
(if there was no attendant, and the coat 
did not belong to one of their friends) 

Breaking into a private house. 

These may be considered as maximal figures for the proportions of this sample who 
were, in the broadest sense of the word, "at risk" in respect of the offences 
described. 

But the circumstances in which those who felt they might be tempted could imagine 
such temptation arising tended to be stereotyped, and the general results are 
probably of value mainly in indicating the numbers who did not reject outright 
the possibility of their being tempted to break the law in these ways. 

One type of response was, however, likely to devise rather more closely from self- 
knowledge than were the rest - namely the responses of those who felt they might 
be tempted to commit an offence out of boredom, for kicks, for a bet, in emulation 
of their friends or to show off. Two— thirds of those who could imagine any 
circumstances of temptation (43$ of the whole sample) said they might be tempted 
to throw a stone at a street lamp for one or other of these reasons. 27% of the 
sample as a whole gave similar circumstances of possible temptation for one or 
more of the other offences. 

Those mentioning this sort of temptation were over twice as likely to have themselves 
committed offences of over eight different types as were the rest of the sample, 
and nearly twice as likely as the rest of the sample to have offended with five or 
more different offence-groups. 

It may be inferred that those whose image of themselves is of a person wno is 
easily led, or liable to offend against the law for want of something better to do 
(rather than for gain) are particularly prone to commit a variety of quite 
different sorts of offence. 
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IX PENALTIES: PART 1. RANKING OF PENALTIES; AND THE WORSE PENALTIES 

EXPECTED FOR CERTAIN OFFENCES BY PERSONS OF THE INFORMANTS' AGE 


i . Discussion of the Methods used to evaluate the Deterrent Effect 
of the Expected Penalty . 

We have shown that youths tend to rank anxiety about the actual Penalty which may 
be imposed, if their offence is detected, below Family and Job worries, and the 
shame or publicity associated with a Court Appearance. 

But anxiety about the punishment they might receive was ranked first or second 
by more than one-fifth of the sample. Even though the social consequences of 
detection were usually given greater weight, the deterrent effect of the expected 
penalty must not be under-rated. 

We examined three main aspects of informants' ideas about penalties: - 

a. The principal _ty£es of penalty were ranked in order, in 

the same manner as the principal anxieties informants believed 
they would feel after detection. 

b. Informants' beliefs were examined about the " worst" penalty someone 
of their age might, in practice, expect to receive for each of a 
number of offences. 

c. For those offences most frequently rated at the top, or at the 
bottom, of the social-distance scale described in Chapter V, 
informants were asked what penalty they thou ght someone of their 
age OUGHT to receive . 

(In both (b) and (c), above, a distinction was made, for each offence, 
between the penalty expected, or thought appropriate, for: 1. 

A first offender, and 2. Someone with a bad criminal record.) 

In this chapter we discuss the first two of these items. The third is more 
obliquely related to deterrence, and the results are separately described in 
the next chapter. Their relevance to the general subject of the report is 
discussed there. 

ii. R anking of Main Penalties in order of personal distaste . 

In this Section we discuss the ranking of the main types of penalty. 

It must be emphasised that in ranking the penalties each informant was making 
a decision on the basis of his own concepts of what each of the penalties 
entailed. It was not practicable to include in a one-session interview 
sufficiently detailed questions to enable us to ascertain what these concepts 
were, and consequently we can say nothing about the reasons why, for example, 
one group felt they would dislike a given type of penal institution more than 
another, wnile another group thought the reverse. This limitation does not 
affect the validity of the data, since the deterrent effect of a given penalty 
depends on what it is believed to entail rather than on what it actually entails. 
But it will be seen that the absence of explanation for certain differences in 
ranking leaves a rather tantalising gap in the data. 
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The penalties ranked were described as follows (the only explanations given were 
those printed on the cards for penalties 4 and 7):- 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 


Being sent to Prison 

Being sent to Borstal 

Being sent to a Detention Centr e 

Having to go (on Saturdays) to an Attendance Centre 
Being put on Probation 
Being F ined 

C onditional Discharge . (This means being convicted, but 
let off on condition that you are not convicted of any 
offence within a given time. If you are convicted again, 
you may be punished for the first offence as well as the 
new one . ) (T he above information was printed on the card ) . 
Being sent to an Approved School 


Informants were asked which of the penalties they themselves would dislike most, 
and least: and the ranking procedure was continued in the same way as we have 
already described for the ranking of deterrents. 


At this stage only those informants who said spontaneously (8)5) that they had not 
heard of a given type of penalty were asked to exclude that penalty from their 
ranking. 

After the ranking had been completed, all informants were asked to name any of the 
penalties that they had ranked but which they had not heard of before the interview 

Group 1 . 5 4$ claimed to have heard of all the penalties before the 
interview, and ranked them all. (This does no t . of course, necessarily 
imply that as many as 54$ knew what each penalty entailed). 

Group 2 . 37$ stated after ranking the items in response to the direct 

question, that they had not heard of one or more of the penalties 
prior to the interview. 

Group 5. 8$ spontaneously stated that they had not heard of at least 

one of the penalties and did not rank it/them.* 

Table 59 shows the mean rank given to each item by persons in each of the first 
two of these groups. 


* The componant items were: Detention Centre 6$; Attendance Centre Approved 
School, Borstal and Conditional Discharge 1$ each - many of those spontaneously 
stating that they had not heard of a given penalty naming more than one. 
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TABLE 39 


Rank Order of eight types of Penalty (Mean Ranks ) 

Note: There were 5 cases of failure to rank any of the items at all 


Penalty 

Mean Rank 

Group 1 

Group 2 

Prison 

1.4 

1.3 

Borstal 

2.2 

2.2 

Approved School 

3.4 

3.8 

Detention Centre 

3.7 

3.8 

Attendance Centre 

5.6 

5.8 

Probation 

5.7 

5.8 

F ine 

6.6 

6.5 

Conditional Discharge 

7.3 

7.1 

BASES 

442 

291 - 297 * 


*In Group 2 there were 6 cases in which "Detention Centre" was 
not given a rank, and one case each of "Approved School" and 
"Attendance Centre" being left unranked. Mean ranks are 
based on the number of persons giving a rank to each item. 

It is assumed that those not ranking isolated items did not 
know about them, even though they did not say so. 


It will be seen that the mean rank order in Group 1 (the most knowledgeable) 
was as follows:- 


Mean rank 


1. Prison 

1.4 

2. Borstal 

2.2 

3. Approved School 

3.4 

4. Detention Centre 

3.7 

5. Attendance Centre 

5.6 

6. Probation 

5.7 

7. Fine 

6.6 

8. Conditional Discharge 

7.3 


The rank order is no different in group 2 except that Attendance Centre and 
Probation have an equal mean rank, and Approved School and Detention Centre are 
also equally ranked. 

In Table 4 Q we take the most knowledgeable group (the 54$ who claimed that they 
had heard of all the penalties prior to interview, and ranked them all). The 
Table shows the distribution of the rankings given to each penalty. 
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TABLE 40 


Penalties: Ranking of Eight Types of Penalty (Distribution ) 

"Which one of these penalties would you yourself dislike most of all?", etc. 
(Eight cards displayed in rank order). 

Note: This Table is based on the 442 cases in which the informant claimed 

to have heard of all the penalties concerned prior to the interview. 


Rank 

Order 

Prison 

Borstal 

Approved 

School 

Detention 

Centre 

Attendance 
C entre 

Probation 

Fine 

Conditional 

Discharge 

1 

81 

13 

2 

3 

2 

1 

(0.5) 

2 


9 

69 

10 

9 

1 

2 




5 

12 

52 

26 

1 

2 

2 

(0.5) 


3 

3 

28 

50 

5 

6 

2 


5 

6 


1 

6 

8 

42 

27 

11 

3 

* 

l 

1 

4 

30 

39 

16 

8 


* 


1 

1 

14 

19 

42 

21 

8 

1 


* 

* 

5 

5 

24 

64 


(3 cases) 








Mean 

Rank 

1.4 

2.2 

3.4 

3.7 

5.6 

5-7 

6.6 

7-3 

BASE 

442 

442 

442 

442 

442 

442 

442 

442 


♦Under 0.5# (1-2 cases). 


In general terms, the results 
The mean ranking shown in the 
in the second: i.e. - 


shown in Tables 39 and 40 are not surprising, 
first Table is reflected in the modal rank shown 


81 % ranked Prison as the penalty they would dislike most (Mean: 

( " 

69 $ ranked Borstal second 

52$ ranked Approved School third ( 

5Q$ ranked Detention Centre fourth ( 

42$ ranked Attendance Centre fifth ( 

( " 

39^ ranked Probation sixth v 

( " 

42$ ranked Fine seventh 

6-$ ranked Conditional Discharge eighth 


1.4) 
2 . 2 ) 

3.4) 
3.7) 

5.6) 

5.7) 
6 . 6 ) 
7.3) 


Not surprisingly the six top-ranking penalties are all ones which entai 
loss of liberty, and they appear in order of the maximum amount of 
loss of liberty potentially entailed. Fines and Conditional Discharge 
last . 


1 some 
appear 
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The less self-evident facts which emerge from these results are:- 

1 . PRI SON . Nearly one in five did not rank prison as the 
penalty they would most dislike. 

An analysis, for the whole sample, of the ranking of prison 
in relation to other penalties is given in Table 41 . 

TABLE 41 

Ranking of Prison in relation to other penalties 


Other penalties 

Prison ranked as 

Bases* 


Disliked more 
than this penalty 

Disliked 

less 

Borstal 

% 

86 

14 

791 

Approved School 

% 

92 

8 

788 

Detention Centre 

% 

94 

6 

753 

Attendance Centre 

% 

98 

2 

764 

Probation 

% 

98 

2 

802 

Conditional Discharge 

% 

98 

2 

794 

F ine 

% 

99 

1 

802 


*Failure to rank, equal ranking of pairs of penalties, and admitted lack 
of knowledge of the existence of a given penalty p ri o r to interview , 
account for the differences in the bases. 


14% felt they would rather go to Prison than to Borstal; 

8% felt they would rather go to Prison than to an Approved School; 

6% felt they would rather go to Prison than to a Detention Centre.* 

2. B ORSTA L . 13% ranked Borstal as the penalty they would most dislike. 

3, 4. APPROVED SCHOOL AND DETENTION CENTRE . It is, perhaps, somewhat 

surprising that Approved School should rank higher than Detention 
Centre. The difference is mainly attributable to the different 
distribution in the third and fourth rank, 52% ranked Approved 
School tnird, and 28% fourth amongst the penalties they would 
most dislike; the position was reversed in relation to Detention 
Centre, with 26% ranking this penalty third, and 50% ranking it 
f ourth. 


* Percentages are not additive since two or more penalties were sometimes 
ranked above prison by the same individual. 
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5, 6. ATTENDANCE CENTRE; PROBATIO N. The mean ranking of these two 
items was nearly identical, but the distributions show that 
the most common ranking for Attendance Centre was fifth (42$) 
and for Probation sixth (39 $) . 

7* FJ^NE. Although the low mean ranging of Fine is not unexpected, 
it is interesting to note that as many as 17 $ rank a fine 
fifth or higher out of the eight penalties. 

8. CONDITIONAL DISCHARGE . Two-thirds ranked Conditional 

Discharge as the penalty they would least dislike. 85$ ranked 
it either seventh or eighth. 

As previously stated, these data cannot be reliaoly interpreted in the absence 
of information about the different concepts which different individuals have 
aoout what each penalty entails. 

i i i . The "worst " penalties expec ted for an offender of the informants' ag e : 

Method and preliminary discussion 

Informants were asked, in respect of six offences of varying gravity: "What do you 
think is the most someone of your age would actually get for this offence - 

i. If he had no previous record 
and ii. If he had a bad criminal record?" 

The six offences were described as follows: - 

1. Breaking into a shop and stealing things 

2. Taking an unknown person's car for joy-riding 

3. Attacking and injuring someone with a weapon 

4. Stealing from a shop while it is open 

5. Buying goods known to have been stolen 

6. Drinking alcoholic drinks in a pub bar under 

the age of 18 

A series of six tabulations were made in respect of each offence. They dealt, 
respectively, with:- 

A. The broad type of penalty expected 

B. The duration of the penalty expected, amongst those 
who would expect someone of their age to receive - 

i. A Prison sentence 
ii. Probation 

C. The amount of the fine expected by those who would 

expect a fine 

D. An analysis by the age of the informant of the proportions 

who would expect someone of their age to be committed 
to any type of institution (Prison; 3orstal; Detention 
Centre; Approved School; or Remand Home). 

E. A similar analysis of the proportions who would expect 

someone of their age to be sent to Pris on.* 


* The last analysis (E) was not made for item 6 (underage drinking) because 
of the small numbers expecting a prison sentence for this offence. 
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We had expected a rather wider consensus of ideas about the general nature of 
"worst" penalty likely to result from different offences. In practice, especially 
for first offenders of their age, there tended to be a very wide distribution of 
beliefs about the nature of the penalty and much of the subsidiary information 
serves mainly to confirm and amplify the information from A. above concerning 
the wide variety of young peoples' expectations of what might happen to them if 
they were detected by the police committing each of the offences. 

The majority of those who expected an institutional sentence expected prison, 
and there were wide divisions of opinion about its likely duration. Opinion was 
also distributed over a wide range about the likely duration of probation and 
the magnitude of fines, when these were expected. 

In order not to overweight this part of the report with minor detail, we have 
placed all the full analyses (as previously published) in Appendix VI 
and confined the tabular information in the text to simplified versions of the 
full data relating to the nature of the penalty and the extent to whicn prison 
sentences would be expected oy the youngest in the sample (the 15 and 16 year olds). 

Later textual comment and description , however, takes into consideration the 
detailed tabulations. The interested reader can find still further detail in tne 
Tables in the Appendix. 


iv. The Type of Penalty expected for each offence 

Table 42 is a simplified version of the information contained in the Tables in 
Appendix VI. It shows the general type of penalty expected as the most someone of the 
informant's own age might get for each offence, if he had no previous record, and 
if he had a "bad" one. For reasons which will shortly be apparent (c.f. Table 43) 
all types of sentence to any form of institution have been grouped together. 


For first offenders 57% would expect sentence to some type of institution as the 
most someone of their own age who attacked and injured someone might get. 60% would 
expect a fine for a first offender drinking alcohol in a pub under age. 


Apart from these there were no single types of penalty expected by a majority of 
informants for any of the offences, the most common beliefs for the other offences 
being: 

Shopbreaking 36% would expect probation 

" " a fine 

Stealing from open shop 
Buying stolen goods .... 


. . 39% " 

. . 42% " 


In general, fines were more often expected than proDation for these offences, except 
for shopbreaking. For injuring someone with a weapon the 29% expecting either of 
these penalties were about equally divided between the two. For shopbreaking, 

TDA, stealing from an open shop, and buying stolen goods, the majority of the 
sample would expect e ither probation or a fine, probation being expected by between 
23 $ and 3 6 % for each offence, a fine by between 2 % and 42 %. 

For those with a bad record the majority would expect sentence to an 
institution as the worst penalty likely for someone of their age for: 

Injuring someone with a weapon 84% 

Shopbreaking 73% 

TDA 54% 


and only slightly less than half would expect this for: 

Stealing from an open shop 48% 

Buying stolen goods 47% 
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v . Institutional sentences: expectation of prison sentence by .young peo p 1 e 

In the more detailed analyses given in the Appendix institutions are divided into 
detention centres, borstals, prisons, approved schools and remand homes. 

In this age group it might be expected that prison sentences would figure to a 
comparatively minor extent, even as the most to be expected for someone of the 
informant's age. 

In fact, for all the offences except drinking in a pub under age, prison was 
more often named than all the other institutions combined, both in relation to 
first offenders and to those with a bad record. 

The position is summarised in Table 43 , wnich shows the proportions expecting 
sentence to an institution as the most someone of their age might expect for each 
offence, the proportion among these who named prison as the institution; and the 
range of the proportions naming prison among those of the ages of 15 and lo. 

Although the proportions expecting prison sentences as the most someone of their 
age might get were consideraoly lower among the 15-16 year olds than they were 
among the sample as a whole, they rose to between about one-fifth and a tnird for 
the first five offences if committed by someone of their age with a Dad record. 

This appears to indicate either --■uite considerable ignorance of normal penal 
practice, or to suggest that many young people are ignorant of the alternatives 
to prison. That the latter alternative probaoly contributed is confirmed by the 
fact that only 54$ of the sample were aware of the existence of all of the eight 
penalties which they ranked (see Table 39 and preceding text). 
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Sentence to any type of institution, and to PRISON specifically, as the worst to be 
expected by an offender of informants own age for each of SIX offences 



VI. 


Offence scores and expectation of institutional sentences 


We have shown earlier that sentences to institutions are those which young people 
feel they would dislike most, and that prison is the most dreaded type of sentence 
for the great majority. However, offence-scores bore practically no relationship 
to the ranking of "the penalty" as distinct from the (higher-ranking) social 
factors about which informants were questioned. 

An analysis was also made of the offence-scores of those expecting different 
numbers of the six offences discussed above to lead to sentence to an institution, 
dearing in mind that when this was expected, the institution named was prison in 
the majority of cases a relationship between the number of offences expected to 
lead to an institution and the offence score would indicate that a tendency to 
"expect the worst" if they were caught had had some deterrent effect on this 
sample. If there were no such relationship, it would not necessarily indicate 
the absence of deterrent effect, since five of the six offences were of a more 
serious nature than those committed by any but small minorities of the sample. 

It would, however, indicate that a tendency to believe in the prevalence of 
institutional penalties had no halo-effect in deterring members of the sample from 
committing a variety of (mainly minor) offences. 

The results of this analysis is given in Table 44 : 


TABLE 44 

Number of of f ence-tvoes committed 
Analysed. Jay: 

Number of offences (out of six about which informant was questioned) for which the informant 
would expect someone of his age to be sentenced to any sort of institution 


Institutional 

Sentence 

First offenders 

Those 

with bad 

criminal 

record 

Off ence-Score 


Offence 

-Score 



0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 

0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 


% 

% 

1° 

% 

% 

* 


•a 

0 

27 

40 

41 

38 

8 

7 

8 

7 

1 

36 

34 

34 

39 

10 

13 

12 

12 

2 

20 

15 

15 

12 

20 

12 

10 

14 

3 

9 

8 

5 

5 

15 

23 

21 

20 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

19 

21 

23 

22 

5-6 

5 

2 

l 

1 

27 

24 

25 

25 

2 or more 









offences 

36 

26 

24 

22 

81 

80 

79 

81 

3 or more 

16 

11 

9 

10 

6 l 

78 

69 

67 

4 or more 

7 

3 

4 

5 

46 

45 

48 

47 

BASES 

229 

229 

212 

138 

229 

229 

212 

138 

_ 
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A glance at Table 44 shows that there are only marginal differences between the 
three groups with four or more offence-types in the distribution of the 
institutional-sentence scores. Those with a lower offence score are less inclined 
than the other groups to anticipate an institutional sentence for none of the six 
specified offences when committed by a first offender . (27%, compared with between 
38% and 40% in each of the higher offence-score groups). This is reflected in 
higher proportions of those with the lowest personal offence-type score than in 
any other group expecting institutional sentence for 2 or more, 3 or more, and 4 or 
more of the specified offences. Other differences in relation to first offenders 
are too small to be worthy of comment. 


For those with a bad criminal record , the individual's offence-score bears 
practically no systematic relationship with the institutional sentence score. 

Those with the lowest offence score are less inclined than others to expect 
institutional sentence for only two of the offences (20%, compared with between 
10% and 14%). They are less inclined than others to expect institutional sentence 
for three or more offences, but the proportions expecting such sentences for four 
or more of the six offences are nearly identical within all four offence-type 
groups (45-4S%) . 

Expectation of sentence to an institution for a first offender of their age for 
each of several offences is thus associated with the lowest offence-score, but 
other associations between these variables are negligible, or botn unsystematic 
and difficult to interpret in all other respects. 

We conclude that the severity of the penalty expected for first offenders committing 
the six offences discussed may affect those least prone to break the law at all. 

But another possible explanation would be that the most "innocent are the most 
inclined to associate crime with being "put away". In view of the lacs of 
association between offence score and institutional sentence score the latter 
explanation seems the more plausible. 


vii . Detailed Examination of Penalties expected for each offence 

In this section we describe in detail the penalties expected for each of the six 
offences, drawing on data from the Tables given m the Appendix. The information 
given is likely to be of interest mainly to those with specialist or professional 
interests in the subject; the general reader may prefer to omit it and turn to the 
summary of this chapter. 
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1 . 


BREAKING INTO A SHOP AND STEADING TIINGS" * 


F or a First Offender the largest single group (36%) would expect probation, and 
2 % a fine. would expect sentence to a penal institution ( 1 1^ prison). 

Of those expecting Probation about three fifths would expect a period of 19 months 
or less, and most of the rest 20-29 months. 

Of those expecting a Prison sentence, about three-quarters would expect one of 
six months or less - usually three to six months. 

Those expecting a Fine were about equally divided between expectations of a fine 
of less than £10, and those expecting the amount to be £10 or more. One in five 
of them expected the fine to be £20 or more; rather fewer expected it to be less 
than £5. 

Sentence to a penal insti tuti on f or a first offender of their own age was expected 
by 13$ to 26% of youths of each year of age between 15 and 21, but there was no 
suggestion in the results that belief in the likelihood of being deprived in 
one way or other of their liberty for this offence either increased or decreased 
with age. 

A prison sentence was expected by 7$ to 9$ of those of each year of age between 
15 and 19; by 15 $ of 20 year olds and by 20$ of 21 year olds. 


For someone of their age with a pad criminal r ecor d who committed this offence, 

73$ would expect sentence to an institution (44$ prison; 20$ borstal). 14$ would 
expect only a fine (7$) or a period of probation (7$). 

Those expecting a Prison sentence had very mixed views about the term of imprison- 
ment they would expect. About two-fifths of them expected nine months or less 
(mainly 3 to 6 months), about two-fifths expected 10 to 29 months, and nearly 
one-fifth expected two and a half years or more. 

Of those expecting Probation three-quarters expected a period of 10 to 29 months 
(the majority of them 10 to 19 months). Periods of six months or less were 
expected twice as often as periods in excess of 30 months. 

Three quarters of those expecting a fine thought it would be one of £10 or more, 
and these people were fairly evenly divided between those expecting the fine to be 
£10 to £19, and £20 or more, respectively. 

Sentence to an institutio n was expected by between 63$ and 84$ of youths of each 
year of age; and again there was no indication that loss of personal freedom 
was expected any more, or less, by younger than older youths. 

A Prison sentence was expected for someone of their age by 19$ to 24$ of those aged 
15, 16 and 17; by 52$ to 55$ of those aged 18 and 19; by 63$ of those aged 20, 
and by 72$ of those aged 21. 


* Groups totalling less than 10$ of the sample or subsample under consideration 
are usually not mentioned in these descriptions. Percentages should not be 
expected to add to as much as 100$. 
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2 . 


TAKING AN UNKNOWN PERSON'S CAR FOR JOY RIDING 


F or a first offender of their own age the largest single group (37%) would expect 
a fine only; 2^~would expect probation. 12% would expect to be sent to an 
institution (7% prison). 

Although only 1% named licence suspension as a sole penalty, many of the 12% who 
would expect a multiple penalty included suspension, together with another item. 

Nearly a third of those expecting a fine only, thought the fine would be one of 
£5 or less; nearly two-fifths of them thought it would be between £6 and £19 
(usually £10 to £19); and aoout a quarter expected a fine of £20 or more. 

Of those expecting Probation about one-fifth expected a period of 9 months or less 
(usually 4 to 6 months) ; about half expected 10 to 19 months; and about one-third 
expected a longer period. 

Of those expecting a Prison sentence, the majority expected a period of 6 months or 
less (usually 4 to 6 months), but one-third expected over nine months (usually 10 
to 19 months). 

7% to 19 % of youths of each year of age expected sentence to an institution of some 
kind, the highest proportion ( 19 %) being found amongst the 15-year olds (who were 
too young to qualify for any type of licence). Apart from this there was no 
indication of any systematic increase with age in expectations of an institutional 
sentence for a first offender committing this offence. 

P rison sentences were expected by 2 to 11% of youths of each age. There was no 
systematic trend, but those aged 20 and 21 (9% to 11%) are probaoly a little more 
inclined to expect to be sent to prison for this offence than are younger people 
(2% to 7%). 


For someone of their own age with a bad crimina l reco rd committing this offence, 
the majority (54%) would expect sentence to some sort of institution (31% prison). 
16 % would expect a fine only and 7% probation. 14% would expect a multiple 
penalty, often including suspension of licence, but still only 1% would expect 
suspension alone. 

Of those expecting a Prison sentence rather more than half would expect six months 
or less, and these were fairly evenly divided between persons expecting 4 to 6 
months, and those expecting shorter periods. About a quarter of those expecting 
prison would expect a 10 to 19 month sentence, and about one-fifth a longer 
sentence than this. 

Of those expecting a F ine about one in six expected the amount to be less than 
£10. The majority were equally divided between those expecting fines ranging 
between £10 and £19, and £20 and £29, respectively. 15% of those expecting a Fine 
would expect one of £30 or more. 

Probation alone was rarely expected, but amongst those who did expect this penalty 
for someone with a bad criminal record, only 10% expected a period of six months 
or less, and 17% expected 2^ years or more. The remainder (the majority) were 
fairly evenly divided between those expecting 10 to 19 months, and 20 to 29 
months, respectively. 

The proportion expecting sentence to some sort of institution ranged from 48% to 
61 % for youths of each age, and again there was no indication of a systematic 
change with age in the proportions expecting these types of penalty. 
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The proportion expecting a prison sentence for this offence committed oy someone 
of their own age, however, increased systematically with each year of age, from 
16 % amongst the 15 year-olds, to 2 4 % amongst the 17 year-olds, 38% amongst the 
19 year-olds, and 48% amongst the 21 year-olds. 

3. "ATTACKING AND INJURING SOMEONE KITH A WEAPON" 

For a first offender of their own age committing this offence, 57% would expect 
sentence to some sort of institution (31% prison). Approximately equal proportions 
(14% and 15%) would expect Probation, and Fine, respectively. 

Prison sentences expected ranged over a very wide scale, with about half expecting 
nine months or less (nearly a fifth three months or less) - and about half 
expecting a longer period (16% expected a sentence of 2i^ years or more). 

Nearly a fifth of those expecting Probation would expect a period of nine months 
or less (most commonly 4 to 6 months); two-fifths would expect 10 to 19 months 
probation; and two-fifths longer periods. 

Rather less than half of those expecting a fine expected it to be one of £20 
or more (most commonly under £30). A quarter expected a fine of £10-19, and about 
the same proportion a lesser fine (usually £5). 

At least half of youths of each year of age would expect a first offender of their 
age to be committed to some sort of institution for this offence. There is some 
indication that this expectation was more common from the age of 20 (61% to 63%) 
than it was amongst younger people ( 51 % lo 56% for each of the five preceding 
years of age), out there was no other indication of any systematic change in 
expectations with age. 

The proportions expecting a prison sentence were similar amongst those in each year 
from 15 to 17 (15% to 21%). There was a sharp increase amongst the 18 and 
19 year-olds (33% to 34%), again at age 20 (43%) and age 21 (57%). 


For someone of their own age with a bad criminal record 84% would expect sentence 
to an institution for this offence (55% Prison). 

Of those expecting a prison sentence, less than one in five would expect the 
sentence to be nine months or less. A quarter would expect a sentence of between 
10 and 19 months, and about a further quarter were equally divided between those 
expecting 20 to 29 months, and 30 to 39 months, respectively. The remainder include 
more than one-fifth who would expect a sentence of at least five years. 

Although very few (3%) would expect a fine for this offence, it is worth noting 
that sums of £5 and less were named by as many informants as were sums of £30 
and more. The most frequently named sum was £20 to £29. 

The proportion expecting sentence to an institution exceeded 75% for youths of 
each age. 15 and 16 year-olds are perhaps a little less inclined to expect an 
institutional sentence ( 76 % and 80%) than are their elders ( 84 % to 90 % in each 
year between 17 and 21). But there was no other indication that expectation of 
this type of sentence varied with age. 
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4. 


STEALING FROM A SHOP WHILE IT IS OPEN 


For a first offender of their age caught shoplifting 39% expected a fine and 32% 
a period of probation. Only 9% expected sentence to an institution (3% prison). 

Amongst the remainder there were 6% who expected conditional discharge, merely 
a warning or remike, or simply "no punishment". 

Of those expecting Prooation , 29% expected b months or less; half 7 to 19 months 
(the great majority of these expected 10 to 19 months), and about one in five 
a longer period. 

Of those expecting a Fine , three-fifths (6l%) expected it to be one of £5 or less. 
Only 11% expected a fine of £20 or more. 

The proportion expecting sentence to an Institution ranged from 4% to 13?o between 
youths of different ages, but showed no indication of any systematic variation 
with age. 

8 to 10% of those aged 20 and 21 expected a Prison sentence; 2% to 6% of those 
of each younger age. 


For someone of their age with a bad criminal record 48% expected sentence to an 
Institution for shoplifting; 20% expected a fine, and 14% probation. 14% expected 
a multiple penalty, such, for example, as a fine plus restitution. 

Expectations of the length of Prison sentence were very varied indeed. 28% of those 
expecting a prison sentence expected 3 months or less; 27 % expected 4 to 9 months; 

26 % expected 10 to 19 months; 18% expected 20 months or more. 

Of those who expected a F ine , 29% expected it to be £5 or less (usually £5); 

41% expected it to be between £6 and £19 (36% £10 to £19) ; and 27% expected a fine 

of £20 or more. 

Periods of Propation , amongst those expecting it, were rarely expected to be of 
9 months or less (11%). 39% expected 10 to 19 months; 35% 20 to 29 months, 

and 14% 30 months (2^ years) or more. 

Sentence to an Institution was expected by 38% to 40% of those aged 15 and 16, 
and by 46% of those aged 17. Amongst those aged 18 to 21 the proportion varied 
between 50 % and 67 %, but showed no sign of systematic change with age. 

Prison sentences were expected by 12% to 17% of those of each year of age between 
15 and 17; by 32% to 36 % of those of each year between 18 and 20; and by 52% 
of those aged 21. 

5. "BUYING GOODS KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN STOLEN" 

F or a first offender of their age committing this offence 42 % would expect a fine, 
23 % probation, and 11% sentence to an institution (9% prison). 

Among the small minority groups, an aggregate of 10% would expect conditional 
discharge, a mere warning or reouke, or simply "no penalty". 

Of those expecting a Fine, 20% would expect it to be less than £5; 26% would 
expect it to be £5; 2 8% would expect it to be between £0 and £19 (nearly all of 
these expected between £10 and £ 19 ); and 22% expected a fine of £20 or more. 
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Of those expecting Probation one-third would expect the period to be nine months 
or less ( 24 $ 4.-6 months); two-fifths would expect a period of 10 to 19 months; 
and rather over a fifth would expect a longer period. 

Two-thirds of the small groups expecting a Prison sentence for someone of their 
age convicted for the first time of buying stolen goods would expect one of 6 months 
or less duration ( 36 $ 3 .months or less). 

There is no indication of any progressive change with age in the proportions 
expecting sentence to an Institution for this offence ($6 to 15$ amongst tnose of 
each year of age) . 

6$ of those aged 15, 16 and 17 , especially, would expect a prison sentence for 
someone of their age; 9$-10$ of those aged 18, 19 and 20; and 15 $ of those aged 21. 


F or someone of their age with a bad criminal record who committed this offence, 

47$ would expect sentence to an institution (prison 53$), 22$ a fine, and 14$ 
probation. 

Of those expecting a Prison sentence one-third would expect it to be of b months 
or less duration (usually 4 to 6 months); 28$ of 7 to 19 months (the great 
majority of these expecting 10 to 19 months). 37$ would expect a sentence of 
20 months or more, and about half of these would expect the sentence to be one 
of at least 2 % years. 

Of those expecting a F ine about a quarter would expect it to be one of £5 or less; 
one-third between £0 and £19 (usually £10 to £ 19 ); nearly a quarter would expect 
a fine of £ 20 -£ 29 ; and 15 $ one of £30 or more. 

Of those expecting Probation about one in five would expect a period of nine months 
or less (the great majority 4-6 months); over two-fifths would expect 10 to 19 
months; one-fifth 20 to 29 months; and about one in eight 2 % years or more. 

Sentence to an Institution was expected for someone of their age by 39$ to 40$ 
of those aged 15 , lb and 17 ; and by 49$ to 57$ of those of each later age. 

There were no other indications of a progressive change with age in the proportions 
expecting an institutional sentence. 

A Prison sentence was expected by 12$ of those aged 15; by 18$ to 20$ of those 

aged 16 and 17 ; by 41 $ to 48 $ of those of each age between 18 and 20; and by 

55$ of those aged 21. 

6. "DRINKING ALCOHOLIC DRINKS IN A BAR UNDER THE AGE OF 18" 

Note : The question was reworded for those already 18 years old 

themselves, who were asked what penalty "someone under 18" 
would be given. 

For a first offender of their age 60$ expected a fine, 15$ probation, and a total 

of 15 $ either conditional or absolute discharge, a warning or rebuke, or simply 

"no penalty". (Rather surprisingly, perhaps, for this offence, 3$ expected 
sentence to an institution for a first offender - but of the 9 people expecting 
a prison sentence the majority expected one of less than three months, and only 
one individual expected a sentence of over 6 months). 

Of those expecting a fine, two thirds expected it to be one of £5 or less 

( 36 $ between £1 and £ 4 ) . The remaining third included 14$ who expected a fine of 

£20 or more. 
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Of those expecting probation one-third expected a period of 6 months or less 
(usually 4 to o months); 46 % expected 10 to 19 months; and 14$ a longer period. 

There was no systematic variation with age in the proportions expecting sentence 
to an Instituti on. The numbers expecting a prison sentence were too small for 
further analysis. 


For someone of their age with a pad criminal record (or in the case of those aged 
over 18, for someone aged under 18), 52 $ would expect a fine, 16 $ probation, and 
14$ sentence to an Institution ( 4 % Prison). This was the only offence for which 
borstal (0$) was more often named than prison. 

Of those expecting a F ine , lb$ expected it to be less than £5; 28$ expected it to 
be £5 to £9; 23 $ expected it to be £10 to £ 19 ; and 30 $ expected it to be £20 
or more. 

Of those expecting Propat ion , 20$ expected 9 months or less (mainly 4 to 6 months) 
39% expected 10 to 19 months; and 30 $ expected a longer period (but the great 
majority of these expected less than two and a half years). 

The majority (59$) of the small group expecting a Prison sentence still expected 
one of six months or less, but there were 12 persons in the sample who expected 
a prison sentence of 10 months or longer for someone with a bad record who 
committed tnis offence. 

viii. Summary and Conclusions 

Informants ranked the principal penalties in the order in which they felt they 
personally would dislike them. 

a. The mean rankings show, not surprisingly, that the most disliked 
penalties are those which entail deprivation of liberty, and that 
the order of ranking follows, right through from prison to 
probation, the order of the maximum amount and duration of 
deprivation of liberty which might be expected from a given type 
of penalty. Fines and Conditional Discharge rank last, and 
substantially below Probation. 

b. Although the overall results are not surprising, certain points 
of interest emerge: 

1. One in five did NOT rank Prison as the penalty they 
would most dislike. Borstal was ranked above 
Prison by 14$; Approved School by 8$, and Detention 
Centre by 6$. . 

2. An Approved School ( 6 . 4 $) was much more often ranked 
amongst the three most disliked penalties than was a 
Detention Centre (38$). 
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Both these trends might tentatively oe interpreted as indicating 
a dread of prolonged active discipline and training. 

3. Attendance Centre and Probation ranked much lower, on 
average, than the type of penal institution (Detention 
Centre) usually providing the shortest sentence, and 
their mean rank was nearly equal. Nonetheless there 
were appreciaole minorities who ranked each of the 
penalties high (9$ to 1155 ranked them fourth or above). 

4.. Similarly, although the mean ranking f or a Fine was 
very low, 175° ranked it fifth or higher. 

5. The minority who ranked Conditional Discharge high 
is very small (4-«3$ ranked it fourth or above). 

In terms of majority opinion these results are not very illuminating, he suggest, 
however, that the comparatively large size of the minorities who do NOT hold to 
the "expected 11 priorities merits consideration. It must be remembered that we 
are considering here a "normal" population, and that it may well be that a more 
"delinquent" population of the same-ages (in the sense of a population with 
multiple and serious convictions) might order their priorities differently. 


Informants were asked, in respect of six offences, what they thought was the "most" 
someone of their age would get as a penalty. 

It seems clear, in view of the substantial proportions of youths under 17 who would 
expect a prison sentence for someone of their age committing these offences, that 
many youngsters are either unfamiliar with current penal practice, or do not know 
that there are alternative institutional penalties to prison. The proportion 
of 15 and 16 year-olds who would expect a person of their age to be sent to prison 
for injuring someone with a weapon was 15-18$ for a first offender and 30-53*5 for 
someone with a bad record. Only in respect of persons with a bad record drinking 
alcohol under the age of 18 in pubs was borstal more often named than prison, 
and this is a minor difference within a small group (4 % prison; o$ borstal). 

We conclude from the results of this part of the interview: 

c. Institutions . For a first offender a sentence to an institution was 
expected as a possibility for someone of their own age with a clean 
record for four of the offences by between 955 and 21$, the exceptions 
being injuring someone with a weapon (57$) and drinking alcohol in a 
pub under 18 (3$). For someone with a bad record sentence to an 
institution was expected by between about half and four-fifths, except 
for under-age drinking (14$). The fact that the majority of those thinking 
an institutional sentence a possibility, whether for a first offender 
or a person with a bad record, thought of "prison" suggests considerable 
ignorance of current penal practice, especially since the belief was 
quite commonly held among those aged 15 and 16 that this risk was 
incurred by someone of their own age. * 

The ratings show that only a small majority had heard of all the 
penalties before the interview and ranked them all, consequently the 
expectation of "prison" is likely in part to be attributable to lack 
of knowledge of the alternatives. 


* If an answer such as "he'd be shut up" or "he'd be put away" was at first given 
the interviewer was instructed to ask "where". 
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Since "prison" was ranked as the most disliked penalty, this prevalence 
of prison among the institutional penalties expected suggests that 
many youths have an exaggerated impression of the risks run by offenders 
of their age, if taken to court. 

d. F ines . Except for shop-breaking, for which probation was the most 
commonly expected "worst" penalty for a first offender, the proportion 
expecting a fine always exceded the proportion expecting probation. 

The proportions expecting a fine for a first offence ranged between 
25 $ and 60$ for five of the offences, the exception being injuring 
someone with a weapon ( 15 $) . 

Fines were always more often (or, for shop-breaking, equally often) 
expected than prooation for persons of their age with a Dad record than 
was probation, between 16 $ and 22$ expected a fine as the most someone 
of their age with a bad record would get for taking and driving away, 
shoplifting, and receiving stolen goods. 

e. Probation . Since we know that probation tends to be ranked as worse 
than a fine, it is of particular interest that a fine was more often 
thought of than probation as the "worst" penalty an offender with a 
bad record might get. It may De inferred that many youths would 
expect such an offender to "get off" at worst with a penalty which 
they do not themselves consider very serious, even for quite 
serious offences against property. 

f. Deprivation of Liberty : Age differences. There was often remarkably 
little difference between youths of different ages who would expect 
the possibility of a sentence to some sort of institution for each 
offence. For Attacking and Injuring someone with a Weapon, 

Shopbreaking, and for Taking and Driving Away there was no appreciable 
systematic difference at all with age. 

g. Informants own Record and their beliefs about likely Penalties . 

The association between personal offence-scores and scores based on 
the number of offences (out of the six or about which they were 
specifically questioned) for which they would expect someone of their 
age to be sentenced to an institution were very tenuous, and affected 
only those with the lowest personal offence-score. It is suggested 
that the most likely interpretation is that the most "innocent" 

are particularly likely to see crime as leading to being "put away". 

This is not necessarily in any way associated with deterrence, but 
it is in accordance with the lack of association between personal 
offence-score and the (comparatively low) ranking of "the punishment 
I might get" among the things which would worry members of this 
sample if they were detected by the police committing an offence. 

h. The results from a sample of convicted delinquents involved in relatively 
serious crime might diff er substantially since serious temptation to 
commit most of these offences is likely to be fairly rare in the present 
sample . 
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The principal conclusion to be drawn from the later results is that there is 
little consensus of opinion about the penalties to be expected for the offences 
prompted. 


The variety of beliefs about the likely penalty may be partly conditioned by the 
actual variety of sentences imposed for similar-sounding offences, but it seems 
unlikely that this is more than a partial explanation for the very wide variety 
of beliefs shown to be prevalent. 
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PENALTIES: PART 2. THE PENALTIES DESERVED 


i . Introduction 

For each offence which they had rated, respectively, at the most, and the least 
permissive extreme of the S-point scale, (see Chap. V(i) ), informants were asked 
what penalty they felt someone of their own age ought to get who committed the 
offence - 


a. if he was a first offender 

b. if he had a bad criminal record 

The responses for those offences rated (l), and for those rated (8), by 20% or more 
of the whole sample were analysed in detail. 

These results are of direct relevance to the subject of this report insofar as they 
measure the extent to which it is at all commonplace among young people: 
a) to think that offenders committing the offences about which they are most 
permissive should not be penalised at all, or only very lightly even if they 
persist; and b) to think that offenders committing offences of which they personally 
most disapprove should be penalised heavily, and fairly uniformly, regardless of 
the nature of their offence. In the first case the law itself would be held in 
disrespect - a positive incentive to disregard it and possibly to encourage others 
to do so. In the second case, extreme personal disapproval would tend to be 
equated with extreme rejection ("anyone who does this ought to be put away"), 
wnich, insofar as their peers might commit the offence, could be regarded as a 
deterrent since it would lead to social isolation. 

It may be said in advance that the possibility mentioned under b. above (uniform 
punitive penalties for the offences of which informants most disapprove) was not 
found. We have discussed these penalties in some detail, however, because they 
show a number of facts of oblique relevance to deterrence - with reference for 
example to the nature of the offences for which those who do feel strongly about 
them would give the worst penalties; and the fact that the relationship between 
the incidence of extreme disapproval and the frequency with which informants who 
disapprove would give severe penalties was not a consistent one. 

The very detailed Tables originally published in relation to this part of the 
research have been treated in a summary way in this report. They parallel those 
given for the question on the "most" someone might get for certain specified 
offences, which have already been discussed and are given in full in Appendix VI. 

In view of certain of the results in which the "most" someone might get is compared 
with the penalty someone "ought" to get, it was felt that a very detailed 
consideration of the latter was unnecessary. The results of these more detailed 
calculations are referred to in the text when they appear relevant. 

i i . Offences rated at the most permissive extreme 

Only seven offences were rated at the most permissive and of the scale by as many 
as 20% of the sample - i.e. were thought by 20% or more to be amongst the most 
innocuous of those offences wnich the informant himself might commit "without 
thinking there was anything or anything much wrong" with them. These were - 

Going to "X" films under age 
Throwing fireworks in the street 
Parking 

Exceeding a speed limit 
Riding a bicycle without lights 

Drinking alcoholic drinks in a pub under the age of 18 
Drinking soft drinks in a pub bar under the age of 16 
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Distinction was made detween Conditional Discharge; Absolute Discharge, 

"Warning or Rebuke"; and being "Let Off". But this distinction was largely a 
verbal one. Some informants could themselves distinguish between a conditional 
or aosolute discharge, and being "told off"; but by far the most common type of 
response within this group of responses was that the offender should be warned, 
told off, or let off. The original category "Warning or Rebuke" included responses 
which probably were not intended to imply a rebuke by a magistrate, but rather 
one by a Police Officer on the spot. 

For practical purposes we have added all the responses mentioned in the previous 
paragraph and described them under the sub-heading: "NO PENALTY". 

The belief that a given legal offence is not morally wrong is quite consistent with 
a belief that the offender should be penalised. We should not expect, however, 
that very stiff penalties would be proposed for offences which informants either 
had committed, or felt they might well commit, themselves. But personal identification 
is likely to be reduced when referring to "someone with a bad criminal record". 

For example 9 % proposed sentence to a penal institution for someone with such a record 
who exceeded the speed limit; 10/o for someone who drank alcoholic drinks in a pub 
under the age of 18. 
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Both for first offenders and for those with a bad record, however, the great 
majority of youths proposed either a fine, or "no penalty". The following 
Table summarises the position: - 


TABLE 45 

Those proposing "No penalty 11 or a fine for a first offender, (with certain 
other penalties fairly frequently proposed for certain offences ) 


Offences rated at the extreme 11 permissive" end of scale by 20$ or more 


Offence 

Penalty 

First 

Offender 

Bad 

Record 

Bases 

(Nos. rating 
offence (l) ) 



* 

* 


"X" films under age 

"No penalty" 

80 

62 



Fine 

5 

15 



"Unofficial" penalty* 

9 

10 



TOTAL 

94 * 

87* 

515 

Fireworks 

"No penalty" 

70 

37 



Fine 

24 

43 



TOTAL 

94 * 

80* 

323 

Parking 

"No penalty" 

44 

15 



Fine 

53 

75 



TOTAL 

97% 

90* 

322 

Exceeding speed limit 

"No penalty" 

35 

9 



Fine 

50 

54 



Licence suspension 





or e ndor s e ment 

7 

19 



TOTAL 

9276 

82* 

258 

Bicycle without lights 

"No penalty" 

57 

18 



Fine 

36 

70 



TOTAL 

93* 

88$ 

230 

Alcohol under 18 

"No penalty" 

49 

27 



Fine 

39 

47 



TOTAL 

88$ 

74* 

204 

Pub bar under l6 

"No penalty" 

60 

33 



Fine 

27 

39 



TOTAL 

87* 



72* 

164 


* Unofficial penalties were rarely suggested, except in this case, and were not further analysed. They 
include parental punishment or reprimand. _ 143 _ 


F irst Offenders . Even amongst those for whom the offence itself carried minimal 
moral connotations, the majority would penalise a first offender for both traffic 
offences (a parking offence, or exceeding a speed limit). 

Those who would themselves think there was virtually nothing "wrong" in consuming 
alcoholic drinks in a pub under the age of 18 were nearly equally divided between 
those who would, and those who would not, penalise a first offender. 

For drinking soft drinks in a pub bar under the age of 16, a small majority (60)2) 
of youths who would do it themselves would not penalise a first offender; and the 
same is true of riding a bicycle without lights. 

A more substantial majority (70%) would not penalise a first offender for throwing 
fireworks in the street; and four out of five of those who themselves saw little 
or nothing wrong in going to "X" films under age would not penalise a first offender 
who did so. 

When a penalty was suggested f or a first offender, it was usually a fine, 
except in the case of "X" films for which the single punishment most often 
proposed for the offender was an unofficial one (9)2). 

Those with a bad record . The great majority of those who would commit the offence 
themselves without scruple, would nonetheless penalise someone with a bad record 
who committed it. This is true of all the offences except going to "X" films under 
age. For each of the three traffic offences 9)2 to 18)2 would not penalise an 
offender with a bad record; for the two drinking offences, 27 ) 2 - 33)2 would not 
penalise someone with a bad record; for throwing fireworks in the street 37)2 would 
not penalise someone with a bad record. 

The penalty most usually suggested for offenders with a bad record was a fine, 
but about one in five proposed suspension of licence for exceeding a speed limit. 
Probation was suggested as the appropriate penalty for those with a bad record by 
the following proportions (the figures in brackets show the totals now accounted 
f or) ; 


Drinking in pub bar under 16 

16)2 

_ 

(88)2) 

Throwing fireworks in the street 

10)2 

- 

(90)2) 

Drinking alcoholic beverages in 
a pub under the age of 18 

7)2 


(31)2) 

"X" films under age 

5)2 

- 

(90)2) 

Bicycle without lights 

3)2 

- 

(92)2) 

Parking 

2)2 

- 

(91)2) 

Exceeding speed limit 

1)2 

- 

(33%) 


Sentence to an institution was proposed by small numbers for those with a bad 
record, for each type of offender, but this proportion exceded 3)2 only for: 

Alcohol in pub under 18 10)2 

Exceding speed limit 4)2 

Unofficial penalties, or being kept under police observation (comparatively rarely) 
were suggested by about 4)2 for riding a bicycle without lights and drinking alcohol 
in pubs under 18, but by fewer or none for the other offences, apart from going 
to "X" films under age (included in Table). 

Combined types of penalty were proposed by 8.5)2 for exceding the speed limit 
(e.g. fine plus licence endorsement), but by less than 3)2 for any of the other 
offences. 
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Clearly there is a very widespread acceptance amongst yo ung peop le that those 
o ffences which they consider morally innocuous should nonetheless be penalise d , 
especially when they are committed by persistent offenders . 

iii . Offences rated at the least permissive extreme 

Table 45 shows the main types of penalty which those informants rating each offence 
at the least permissive end of the rating scale would give to a first offender of 
their age. As in the previous Ta.ole, only offences rated at the extreme by 2Qff 0 
or more of the sample have been considered. There were 26 such offences. 

Clearly these results show no tendency for informants not to discriminate in 
respect of the penalties they think different sorts of offender which they had 
rated in at the least permissive end of the scale ought to get. 

The next Table, 46 , gives the same information as Table 45 in respect of the penalty 
informants thought offenders of their own age with a bad record OUGHT to get, among 
those rating the offences at the non-permissive extreme. 

The results for four of these offences can be compared with those about which 
informants were questioned in respect of the MOST someone of their age would 
actually get. The exceptions are: buying stolen goods, and drinking alcohol in a 
pub bar under the age of 18. Neither of these was rated at the extreme social 
distance end of the scale by as many as 20fo. (Buying or accepting stolen goods 
was admitted as something they themselves had done by 10% and rated at "5" or less 
by the majority. Its mean rating was 5.0 which was twenty-eighth in rank order. 
Drinking alcohol in pubs under 18 was admitted by 55% as something they themselves 
had done and was among the offences most often rated at the most permissive end of 
the scale). 

Table 47 shows comparative results for the two different questions for the 
remaining items. The wordings are not quite identical. But these differences would 
appear to be trivial in effect, except possibly for the shopbreaking off ences where 
large shops and big stores were separately considered on the cards, and it was not 
specified that anything was stolen. The non-specification of stealing (in the 
case of small shops the card stated ... "whether or not anything was stolen") 
seems unlikely to have had an appreciable affect, since the objective in shopbreaking 
would usually be considered as theft. 

In the Table "A" indicates the distribution of opinion in the whole sample of the 
"most" someone of their age might actually get for the offence. "B" indicates the 
opinions of the sub-samples rating the offence at the non-permissive extreme about 
the penalty they ought to get. 

The results from the two sources are so similar that they suggest the likelihood 
that the sub-samples rating an offence at the extreme nonpermissive end of the 
scale were basing their opinions about the penalties offenders ought to get in 
the present state of the law, as they believed it to be. They tended to reply 
in terms of the maximum penalties they believed were already provided for by the 
law f or a given offence, rather than in vindictive or ultra-punitive terms going 
beyond what they thought to be permissible as the law now stands. 

In the following discussion we therefore make no assumptions about the nature of 
the responses, and we think it wise to assume that informants tended to answer 
the questions in the tacit assumption that they were intended to consider penalties 
which they thought of as falling at the extreme of current possibilities. 
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The Penalties that informants thought someone of their own age OUGHT to get, for those 
offences given the "worst" social distance ratine (8) by 20 jo or more 



TABLE 46 contd. 
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The Penalties that informants thought someone of their own age OUGHT to get, for those offences given 
the "worst" social-distance rating (8) by 20% or more 



TABLE 47 contd. 
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Comparison of what all informants b elieved was the "most" someone might get for certain offences 
an d what those rating these offences at extreme least permissive end of the rating scale 
thought they ought to get 
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For the following offences a majority of those rating the offence at the least 
permissive extreme of the scale would sentence a first offender of their own 
age to an Institution . Figures in brackets indicate the rank order of the 
offences in respect of the number of informants rating them "8". 

Attacking unknown person, with weapon 63 $ (l) 

Planned housebreaking 56.5$ (2) 

Attacking enemy or member or rival 

gang, with weapon 51$ (4) 

For these three offences the total proportions who would sentence a first offender 
either to probation or to institutional treatment were - 75$, 75$ and 68$. 

For the following additional offences, the majority of those rating the offence at 
this extreme would propose either sentence to an institution or probation f or a 
first offender:- 


"Rescuing" someone from the Police 6l$ (3) 
Intercourse with a girl under l6 6l$ (21) 
Unplanned housebreaking 60$ (5) 
Breaking into a big store 60$ (8) 
Attacking unknown person without weapon 59$ (10) 
Breaking into a small shop 54$ (13) 


So. for all the "breaking" offences, for attacks with weapons, and for attacks 
without weapons on unknown persons, the majority of those ratin g the offence at the 
"worst" extremity of the scale would place a first offender under personal supervision , 
either in an institution or in the care of a Probation Officer. (The phrase 
"personal supervision" is used in the same sense in later comment ) . 

It will be noticed that there is a tendency for those offences for which informants 
most often thought sentence to personal supervision appropriate also to be those 
which they most often rated at the extreme non-permissiveness end of the scale. 

But this is by no means always the case, and there are some outstanding exceptions. 

Two offences other than those of "breaking" and violence were thought of by the 
majority of those rating them "8" as meriting personal supervision for the offender. 
These were Attempting to "rescue" someone else from the po lice and Intercourse with 
a girl under 16 . The former follows the pattern of ranking highly among the offences 
rated "8" (3rd in frequency), but the latter does not. Intercourse with a girl 
16 was 21st in the rank order of offences rated "8", but among the minority ( 30 $) 
rating it at this extreme it was among the few for which a majority thought an 
offender should be placed under personal supervision. We have already shown that 
this offence had a comparatively low mean rating (lower than that for scattering 
litter in the street, and only a little above that for sexual promiscuity - which 
of course is not a legal offence at all (Chap.V iiig). An exceptionally wide 
distribution of opinion suggests that we may here be measuring partly attitudes to 
sexual morality, irrespective of the legal standing of the offence. 

Larceny . For each of the ten larceny offences the proportion of those rating the 
offence highly who would sentence a first offender to an institution ranged 
between 5$ (for stealing goods worth 10/- to £1 from employer) to 15$ (for stealing 
from cars). The proportions who would put a first larceny offender on probation 
ranged between 21$ (T.D.A.) and 29$ (Stealing from big stores or small shop). 

In no case was there a majority who would put a first larceny offender under 
personal supervision. The highest proportions proposing either prooation or sentence 
to an institution being 44$ (for stealing from cars). 
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Apart from stealing from home (for which 16% thought there should be no penalty 
for a first offender and 15 % a fine) upwards of 50 % proposed a fine for each of 
the larceny offences. The highest proportions proposing a fine (41-45%) did so 
for stealing from slot machines, stealing a bicycle, stealing from clothing and 
for taking and driving away. 

The topranking larceny offence was stealing from clothing (7th in the order of 
frequency with which all offences were ranked " 8 "), but the penalties proposed 
for it were not exceptionally heavy. Larceny from shops and stores ranked lower - 
17 th and 18th - but rather more of those rating " 8 " proposed personal supervision 
for a first offender. 

Other offences : The following is a summary of the results for the remaining 

offences: - 

a » Struggling to escape arrest . Of the minority who rated this amongst 
the worst offences nearly half ( 47 %) would sentence a first offender 
of their age to an institution, or place him on probation. 

5. Vandalism . More lenient sentences tended to be proposed for first 
offenders convicted of G ang Figntin g. or Smashing or Sl ashing things 
in Public Places . For each of these offences 56 % to 59% 'proposed^ 
personal supervision, and 54 % to 57 % proposed a fine. 

c. Excessive Drinking . The majority (59%) of those who rated being Drun k 
and Insulting amongst the worst offences would impose only a fine on a 
first offender, but 21 % would place the offender under personal super- 
vision in an institution or under the care of a Probation Officer. 

For Driving after Drinking too much, and Causing an Accident . 

27 % would impose a fine only; 25 % would place a first offender under 
personal supervision; 20 % would suspend or endorse* his licence; and a 
further 20 % would impose a combined type of penalty, which usually 
included endorsement or suspension. 

d. Miscellaneous . S cattering litter (smashed bottles, tipped dustbins ) 
was comparatively rarely rated amongst the worst offences ( 20 %), 

and three quarters of those rating it at this extreme proposed only a 
fine, or no penalty at all for a first offender. 

Taking Drugs . 40% proposed sentence to an institution (25%) or 
probation (17%) f or a first offender; 25% medical treatment; and 1 9 # 
a fine. 

iv. Offenders with a bad record 

Table 47 shows the proportions of those rating each offence as one of the "worst" 
who proposed sentence to an Institution, or a period of probation, for an offender 
of their own age. 

Certain items run contrary to the general trend in that a relatively small number 
of youths proposed relatively harsh penalties for them. It may be inferred that 
these are the offences in relation to which opinion is most sharply divided. Two 
of them ( Intercourse with a girl under 16 : Drunk and Insulting ) bear secondary 
moral connotations (i.e. moral disapproval of extra-marital relations, or of 
drinking too much, may carry as much weight with some youths as the aspect of such 
behaviour which renders it illegal.) 


* The distinction between suspension and endorsement was not sufficiently clear 
from informants' responses to enable us to separate the two. penalties. 
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Struggling to escape from the Police and Gang Fighting are two other offences which 
only a relatively small number rated highly, but for which this minority proposed 
relatively harsh penalties. In the first place "struggling" is perhaps a little 
ambiguous. It may have been equated by some with an offence of violence. 

In tne second instance the actual nature of the offence was perhaps not very 
clearly described on the card, so that different informants 
may have visualised offences of differing gravity. 

In respect of Taking and Driving Away , with only a little more than a quarter of 
informants rating the offence as a very serious one, but more than half of these 
proposing sentence to an institution or probation for an offender with a bad record, 
there would appear to be simply a sharp division of opinion as to the gravity of 
the offence. 

Two items show, by comparison with the rest, unexpectedly large numbers rating 
the offence among the worst, in relation to the proportions proposing institutional 
care or probation as a penalty. In the case of one - Taking Drugs - the result 
given in the Table is misleading, since an additional 23$ proposed Medical Treatment. 

This gives a total of 63$ proposing some sort of personal supervision. 

In the case of being involved in an Accident after Drinking too much , we have the 
additional penalty of licence-suspension. This endorsement, or combined penalties 
e.g. a fine together with one of these which together account for a further 4-0$ 
of suggested penalties and are in effect, alternatives to personal supervision. 

v. The Size of the Fines Proposed 

We examined each of the offences for which a t least 15$ of those informants who 
rated the offence at the "worst" extreme of the scale proposed a fine - 

i. for a first offender of their own age 

and ii. for someone of their own age with a bad record 

Detailed analysis showed the proportions proposing a fine of £1 or less; then at 
£5 intervals up to £20; over £20 to £30; £31 to £50; and over £50. 

First Offenders . Two principal points emerged - 

i) The proportions of those proposing fines who 
suggested amounts exceeding £20 for a first 
offender were small, falling within the range 
12-7$ for all eligible offences except stealing 
articles worth 10/- - £1 from employers (3$) - 
and Driving after Drinking and causing an 
Accident (35$ )~i 

ii) For all eligiole offences except Driving after 
Drinking and Causing an Accident ( 18$) over 25% 
of those proposing a fine suggested one of £5 
or less. 


More than half of those proposing fines for first offenders suggested sums of £5 
or less for each of the following offences: - 

Stealing from home 

" " big stores 

" " small shops 

" goods worth 10/- to £1 from employers 
" from slot machines 
" " clothing 

Gang fighting 
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Struggling to escape arrest 
Drunk and insulting or fighting 

Littering street (smashed oottles, tipped dustbins). 

Thus, if they tnought that the appropriate penalty for a first offend er was a fine 
e ven those wno rated a given offence amongst the "worst" tended to t hink in terms 
of relatively small sums . 


Those with a oad record. There were twelve items for which 15 % or more of those 
ranking the offence at the "worst" extreme proposed a fine for an offender with a 
bad record. 

For the following offences 25 % or more of those proposing a fine for someone with a 
bad record, suggested one of £5 or less, and 20 % or fewer suggested one of over £20: 

Stealing from big stores 
" " small shops 

" goods worth 10/- to £1 from employer 

" from slot machines 

" from clothing 

Gang fighting 

Drunk and insulting or fighting 

Littering street (smashed bottles, tipped dustoins). 

For the following offences under 25 % of tnose proposing a fine suggested one of 
£5 or less, and 25 % to 2o$ suggested one of over £20:- 

Taking and Driving Away 
Stealing from cars. 

Opinion was evenly divided between the two extremes amongst those proposing a fine 
for someone with a had record who Stole a Bicycle , with nearly a quarter suggesting 
one of over £20. 

For Smashing and Slashing Tilings in Public Places , two-fifths of those proposing 
a fine for someone with a bad record suggested one of more than £20, and only 
15 % one of £5 or less. 

vi. Dur ation of Prison Sentences Proposed 

We also analysed the duration of sentence proposed when 15 % or more of those rating 
the offence "8" proposed a prison sentence. 

First Offenders . Prison sentences for first offenders were suggested by 1 5 % or 
more of those rating an offence at the "worst" extreme of the scale, in respect 
of the following offences: - 

Three of the Breaking offences 

Attacking unknown persons (with or without weapon) 

Attacking enemy with weapon 
Struggle to rescue someone from arrest 
Intercourse with girl under 16 
Taking Drugs. 

The two latter offences were comparatively rarely rated at the "worst" extreme, and 
those so rating them comparatively rarely proposed a prison sentence. The results 
for these offences are therefore based on only 50 and 6l cases, respectively. 
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Taple 49 shows the proportions of those suggesting prison sentences who suggested 
sentences of six months or less, and of over one year. The proportions suggesting 
sentences of more than two years are shown in brackets: - 

TABLE 49 

Proportions suggesting PRISON sentences of six months 
or less, and of over a year, for a first offender. 

( Offences rated at the "worst" extreme of the 
scale by 20$ or more for which 1 5 $ or more of 
those rating the offence at this extreme proposed 
a prison sentence) . 


Offence 

Duration of Prison sentence proposed for a 
first offender by those rating the offence at 
the "worst" extreme of the scale. 

6 months 
or less 

Over one year 
(bracketted 
figure - over 
two years) . 

Bases 
(those rating the 
offence at the 
"worst" extreme 
and proposing a 
prison sentence) 

Attacking unknown person with a weapon 

% 

35 

42 

( 21 ) 

283 

Housebreaking (planned) 

* 

41 

33 

( 15 ) 

209 

Attacking enemy with weapon 

% 

49 

27 

do) 

168 

Attempt to "rescue" from arrest 

% 

60 

20 

(10) 

159 

Attacking unknown person without a weapon 

* 

60 

20 

(10) 

108 

Housebreaking (unplanned) 

% 

63 

16 

(2) 

98 

Breaking into big store 

* 

51 

18 

(4) 

88 

Taking Drugs 

% 

33 

34 

( 26 ) 

6l 

Intercourse with girl under l6 

% 

38 

28 

(20) 

50 


Attacking an Unknown Person with a weapon was considerably more frequently rated 
at the "worst" extreme and thought to merit a prison sentence for a first offender 
than were any of the other offences. It was also the offence most often thought to 
warrant a long sentence. 35% of the whole sample both rated it at the extreme, and 
proposed a prison sentence for a first offender of their own age; and of those 
suggesting a prison sentence 42 % thought the sentence should be one of more than a 
year - half of them proposing a sentence of over two years. 
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Planned Hou seoreaking follows, with about a quarter of the sample both rating the 
offence amongst the worst and saying it merited a prison sentence; and a third 
of these proposing a sentence of over a year f or a first offender. 

Other Offences of Violence against Persons were rated at the extreme and thought 
to merit a prison sentence by substantially smaller numbers, and of these fewer 
proposed a long sentence. 

The majority of those proposing a prison sentence for a first offender suggested 
one of six months or less for:- 

breaking into a big store 
Unplanned housebreaking 

Attacking an unknown person without a weapon. 

Though only very few youths would sentence a first offender to prison for having 
Intercourse with a girl under lb . 28% of those who would do so proposed a sentence 
of over one year ( 38 % six months or less). 

Sentences of over one year, and of six months or less, were proposed oy approximately 
equal proportions (33”3*t%) of the minority who would sentence a first offender 
to prison for Taking Drugs . 


In Table 50 we consider the size of the two extreme groups - those proposing a 
sentence of 6 months or less; and those proposing a sentence of more than two 
years imprisonment for offenders with a bad record. Offences are shown in groups, 
rather than in the order of frequency with which prison sentences were proposed 
but the rank order of the bases (those suggesting a prison sentence) are given in 
the last column. 
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TABLE 50 


Duration of Prison Sentence proposed by those rating each 
offence at the "worst" extreme and thinking someone of their 
age with a bad record should be sent to prison 

Proportions of those suggesting prison who proposed sentences of 

a. 6 months or less 

b. Over 2 years 


Offence 


6 months 
or less 

Over two 
years 

— 

Bases 
(prison sentence 
suggested) 

Rank order 
of those 
proposing 
prison 

BREAKING AND ENTERING 







Breaking into a big store 

% 

36 

18 

243 

6 

" " small shop 

1o 

20 

31 

185 

8 

" house (unplanned) 

% 

33 

19 

249 

5 

" " house (planned) 

1o 

19 

37 

349 

2 

LARCENY (inc. T.D.A. ) 






Stealing money from home 

$■ 

59 

2 

79 

21 

Taking and Driving away 

% 

52 

11 

56 

22 

Stealing from cars 

% 

41 

6 

173 

9 

Stealing from big stores 

% 

41 

11 

121 

15 

Stealing from small shops 

% 

49 

10 

129 

14 

Stealing a bicycle 

% 

53 

7 

88 

18 

Stealing goods worth £5 or more 
from employer 

% 

48 

12 

130 

13 

Stealing goods worth 10/- to £1 
from employer 

% 

57 

13 

56 

22 

Stealing from slot m? chines 

% 

53 

8 

85 

19 

Stealing from clotning 

% 

45 

8 

137 

10 

ATTACKING UNKNOWN PERSON 
Attacking unknown person 
(without weapon) 

% 

28 

24 

220 

7 

Attacking unknown person 
(with weapon) 

% 

14 

51 

431 

1 

VANDALISM AND GANG FIGHTING 






Gang fighting 

% 

64 

0 

44 

25 

Smashing, slashing in public 
places 

% 

46 

12 

137 

10 

Attacking enemy (with weapon) 

% 

22 

31 

288 

4 

FIGHTING POLICE 






Struggle to escape arrest 

% 

48 

12 

83 

20 

Struggle to rescue someone else 
from arrest 

% 

35 

23 

321 

3 

OFFENCES ASSOCIATED WITH 
EXCESSIVE DRINKING 
Drunk and Insulting or fighting 

% 

72 

4 

49 

24 

Driving after drinking (accident) 

% 

31 

28 

96 

17 

OTHER OFFENCES 






Intercourse with girl under 16 

% 

18 

29 

106 

16 

Taking drugs 

% 

28 

35 

131 

12 
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I t will be seen that those offences for which prison sentences were most often 
"proposed ten de d also to oe those for which the longest sentences were suggested . 

Ta king the four offences for which a prison sentence was most frequently proposed : - 

53 % of the whole sample both rated " Attaching an unknown person with a weapon " 
amongst the "worst offences" and thought that someone of their own age with a bad 
record should be sent to prison for it. Half of those proposing a prison sentence 
thought it should be one of more than two years. 

43% of the sample both rated planned housebreaking as one of the worst offences 

and suggested a prison sentence for someone of their age with a bad record who did it. 

Of those suggesting a prison sentence 37 % proposed one of more than two years. 

40 % of the sample both rated Struggling to rescue someone from arrest amongst the worst 
offences, and suggested a prison sentence. 23% of these proposed a sentence of more 
than two years. 

3b% of the sample both rated attacking an enemy with a weapon amongst the worst 
offences and suggested a prison sentence. 31# of these proposed a sentence of more 
than two years imprisonment for an offender of their own age with a bad record. 

It will also be noticed that: 

a) The highest proportion rating any offence of Larceny at the "worst" 
extreme and advocating a prison sentence for an offender of their 
own age with a bad record was 21 % ( Stealing from cars ) . 

b) Of those advocating prison sentences for each offence of larceny, 
upwards of 41% proposed one of six months or less, and a maximum 
of 13% proposed a sentence of over two years. 

c) Apart from the offences already mentioned, upwards of 20 % of those 
rating the offence at the "worst" extreme and suggesting a prison 
sentence for someone of their age with a bad record proposed one of 
over two years for the following offences: - 

Breaking into a small shop 

Attacking an unknown person without a weapon 
Driving after drinking and causing an accident 
Intercourse with a girl under l6 
Taking drugs. 

The three last-named offences, however, ranked between 11 th and l6th 
in the frequency with which informants rated them at the worst extreme. 

vii. Duration of Probation 

Probation was seen principally as the appropriate penalty for first offenders . For 
most offences committed by persons with a oad record it was suggested by 10 t 4 % 
of those ranking the offence "8", and for only two such offences ( Taking Money 
from Home and Gang Fighting ) was it suggested by 15 % or more ( 17 % in each case) 
of those rating the offence at the extreme end of the social distance scale. 

The duration of the probationary period proposed for first offenders was considered 
in respect of those offences rated "8" by upwards of 20% of the sample, amongst whom 
13% or more thought probation to be the appropriate penalty. 22 offences fell into 
this group. 
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For 20 of the 22 qualifying offences the largest single group (37 - 51%) amongst 
those suggesting probation, proposed a period of 7 to 12 months (i.e. usually a 
year). The two exceptions were S tealing goods worth £5 or more from Employer , 

(for which 33% proposed 7 to 12 months and the same proportion over 12 months up 
to two years) and Struggling to rescue someone from Arrest (for which 29% suggested 
7 to 12 months, and 30 % over 1 to 2 years) . 


Periods of 3 months or less were sometimes suggested for all qualifying offences 
except Taking and Driving Away and Intercourse with a girl under lo , but never 
by more than 10% of those suggesting probation. 


Similarly periods of over 2 years probation were proposed by a few for all 
qualifying offences, except Stealing Goods worth 10/ - - £1 from Employer , but 
never by more than 10%. 

For 12 of the 22 qualifying offences 27 - 6% of those proposing probation suggested 
a period of over a year . Offences falling outside this range were*:- 


Housebreaking (unplanned) 

" (planned) 

Breaking into big store 

Attempt to rescue someone from police 

♦Stealing goods worth £5 + from employer 
♦Taking drugs 

♦Intercourse with girl under 16 
♦Attacking enemy with weapon 

♦Struggle to escape arrest 
♦Stealing goods worth 10/- to £1 
from employer 


Probation for over 1 year 

) 

) 40-45% of 

) those suggesting 

) probation. 

) 35-38% of 

) those suggesting 

) probation. 

) 

) 12-15% of those 

) those suggesting 

) probation. 


(The asterisked items are based on less than 100 cases.) 


viii. Probation and Fines 

Apart from the case of first offenders committing breaking offences, a fine was 
usually suggested as the appropriate penalty by more youths than suggested 
probation. This is true both for first offenders, and for those with a bad 
criminal record. Since we are considering at present only the penalties proposed 
for those offences rated amongst the "worst", this trend appears incongruous. 

It will be recalled that fines were much more often ranked in the last two places 
than was probation when informants were asked to place penalties in the order in 
which they personally would dislike them. Table 51 summarises the position: 


* Percentages are based on those suggesting probation for a first offender. 
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TABLE 51 


Proportions thinking that someone of their age OUGHT ; 
a) to be put on probation and b) to be fined, for offences which 
they rated amongst the "worst " 


Off e n c e 

First offenders 
inf ormant ' s age 

of 

Those of 
age with 

inf ormant ' s 
a bad criminal 
record. 

Rank order 
of rating 
"8" 

BREAKING AND ENTERING 


Probation 

Fine 

Probation Fine 


Breaking into a big store 

% 

30 

23 

8 



" a small shop 

% 

32 

28 

10 

13 


" house (unplanned) 

°b 

27 

24 

6 

6 


" house (planned) 

% 

18 

14 

4 

3 

2 

LARCENY 







Stealing money from home 

% 

27 

15 

17 

12 


Taking and Driving Away 

% 

21 

41 

10 



Stealing from Cars 

n 

27 

37 

12 

17 


Stealing from big stores 

t. 

29 

36 

11 

18 


Stealing from small shops 

% 

29 

38 

11 



Stealing a bicycle 

% 

25 

41 

12 



Stealing goods worth £5 + from employer 

% 

22 

30 




Stealing goods worth 10/- to £1 







from employer 

% 

21 

36 

11 

28 


Stealing from slot machines 

% 

24 

44 

11 



Stealing from clothing 

% 

26 

41 

12 

24 

7 

ATTACKING UNKNOWN PERSONS 







Attacking unknown person (without weapon) 

% 

22 

22 

6 



Attacking unknown person (with weapon) 

% 

12 

10 

2 

3 

1 

VANDALISM & GANG FIGHTING 







Gang Fighting 

% 

25 

37 

17 

22 


Smashing slashing in public places 

t. 

17 

33 

8 


6 

Attacking enemy (with weapon) 

% 

17 

16 

5 

4 

4 

FIGHTING POLICE 







Struggle to escape arrest 

% 

20 

32 

14 

14 


Struggle to rescue someone from arrest 

$ 

17 

25 

6 

7 

5 

OFFENCES ASSOCIATED WITH EXCESSIVE 







DRINKING 







Drunk and Insulting 

% 

11 

59 

12 



Driving after Drinking (accident) 

1o 

4 

27 

2 

8 

15 

OTHER OFFENCES 







Litter (smashed bottles, tipped 







dustbins etc.) 

% 

9 

68 

7 



Taking drugs 

% 

17 

19 

8 

10 


Intercourse with a girl under 16 

* 

23 

14 

8 

9 

27 
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For f irst offenders , those informants who rated each of the breaking offences 
at the worst extreme more often proposed proDation than a fine as the appropriate 
penalty. The same is true of Stealing money from Home and Intercourse with a 
girl under 16 . For the offences of violence to unknown persons , to enemies, or 
rivals when a weapon is used, and for taking drugs the proportions suggesting 
fines and probation were approximately equal. 

For the rest of the 26 qualifying offences fines- were more often suggested for 
first offenders than was probation - usually quite considerably more often. 
(Nevertheless probation was suggested by 20% or more for first offenders for 17 
of the qualifying offences). 

For t hose with a bad record , fines and probation were proposed for the breaking 
offences by approximately equal proportions in each case. The same is true of 
T aking Drugs and Intercourse with a Girl under 16 . 

For nine of the ten offences of larceny fines were substantially more often 
proposed than probation - the exception being Stealing from Home (Probation 17%; 
Fine 12%) which was the only offence apart f rom Gang F igiiting (17%) for which over 
14% suggested Probation for someone with a bad record. 

For all but one of the remaining offences a fine was more often suggested than 
probation. The exception was Struggling to Escape Arrest , for which equal 
proportions (14%) proposed each penalty. 

Probation was never suggested by more than 17% for any of the offences, and by 
less than 10% for 14 of them. 

ix. Discussion and Conclusions 

Three points should be borne in mind in evaluating these results: - 

a. Because of the length of the present interview we were obliged to 
limit the number of different offences for which we obtained 
details of the penalties considered appropriate. By limiting 
this information to those offences rated at either extreme of an 
eight-point scale, we made it impossible to obtain any direct 
evidence of an association between informants' moral evaluation 
of any one offence and the penalty he thought appropriate 

for someone committing it (i.e. there was no single offence 
rated at each extreme by sufficiently large numbers to make a 
comparison possible). 

We think it reasonable to assume that on average more severe 
penalties would be suggested by those rating an offence at the 
"worst" extreme than by those rating the same offence at lower 
points on the scale. 

b. Internal evidence, from comparable questions aoout the most 
someone of their age might actually get for certain offences, 
and the penalty those informants who rate the offences at the 
extreme non-permissive end of the social-distance scale, suggests 
that informants may well have been thinking strictly within the 
bounds of what they believed to be present legal practice when 
they expressed their opinion about the penalty someone ought 

to get. 
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c. There was no explicit evidence that extreme personal distaste for a 
particular offence led to vindictiveness against the offenders, a desire 
for exemplary or extreme penalties, or any uniformity in the distribution 
the penalties offenders of their age ought to get for offences rated, 
effectively, as the most distasteful. 

While this could imply that the rating scale should have been extended, 
it appears more likely that informants were thinking in what they believed 
to be realistic terms, namely of the worst penalties offenders might 
actually get within the framework of the law as it stands. 

d. In this inquiry we did not deal with young people's ideas about the 
PURPOSE of different penalties, nor with their EFFICACY IN PREVENTING 
FURTHER OFFENCES by young people who had been subjected to them. 

While it seems reasonable to suppose that the ranking of penalties in 
order of personal distaste provides a fair measure of their expected 
deterrent effect on those tempted to commit an offence, it is open to 
considerable doubt whether the penalties would have been ranked in the 
same way in respect of their REFORMATIVE effect.* 

For example, a youth might think that the threat of possible sentence to 
a prison was the best deterrent, but at the same time might believe that 
the actual effect of living in such an institution would be the reverse of 
reformative (e.g. that the effect of mixing with people "worse than himself" 
would oe deleterious). 

It cannot, therefore, oe supposed that informants would necessarily tnink 
it appropriate to impose what they thought the most distasteful penalty 
for what they regarded as the most distasteful offences. 

e. One possible methodological deficiency which may have influenced the 
results must be mentioned. Informants were asked what penalty someone of 
their age "with a bad criminal record" should get for each offence rated 
at the "worst" extreme of the scale. It was not made clear whether the 
"bad record" referred to was one of repeated convictions for the same 
offence, or a record of previous convictions for several types of offence. 

So far as we are aware, the meaning of the phrase was not queried by any 
informants; nor did any interviewer remark on the possible ambiguity 

in interpretation. We think it unlikely that "a bad criminal record" would 
be interpreted in relation only to the one offence-type about which an 
informant was being questioned at the time. The possibility has, however, 
been mentioned during internal discussions of the results, and should be 
borne in mind. 


* Some pilot work was done on young people's beliefs about what went on in different 
types of institution, and what they thought the effect would be on undergoing 
sentence to such an institution. It seemed clear that to obtain really useful 
information on this subject would require far more time than could be added to 
an already long interview. The subject was peripheral to the main topic of the 
inquiry, and the section concerned was omitted entirely. 
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With the above qualifications, we conclude: - 

i. There was a very widespread acceptance amongst youths that even those 
offences which they considered morally innocuous should be penalised, 
especially if the offender had a bad record. The penalty suggested 
was usually a fine. 

ii. Taking into consideration both the proportions rating an offence at the 
"worst" extreme, and the proportions of these people who would place an 
offender in custodial care or on probation, the most distasteful offences 
were: 

Attacks with weapons 

Housebreaking 

Shopbreaking 

- in this order 

iii. Offences of larceny tended to fall much behind these three types of offence. 

iv. For most offences other than those named in para ii above, fines were more 
often suggested than probation, even for offenders with a bad criminal 
record. 

v. The use of Probation for offenders with a bad record was comparatively 
rarely suggested, regardless of the proportions proposing sentence to an 
institution. 

vi. The results are at first sight incongrous in view of the higher rating 
given to Probation as a distasteful penalty, by comparison with a Fine. 

The proposed penalties often fell in the order of frequency: 

Institution; Fine; Prooation. 

vii . We are unaole to explain this apparent discrepancy from internal evidence, 
and suggest that these results could only be adequately interpreted in the 
light of information aDout young people's views of the purpose and efficacy 
(as opposed to the unpleasantness) of different types of penalty. 

Meantime, the following facts are apparent: - 

a. Prooation appears to be regarded mainly as a penalty 
appropriate for first offenders. 

b. For first offenders, as well as those with a bad record, there 
is a marked tendency for fines rather than probation to be 
considered appropriate by those who do not propose sentence to 
an institution. 

viii. As with the penalties expected by the sample as a whole, so with the 

penalties regarded as appropriate by those rating a given offence amongst 
the worst, the range of penalties proposed by different persons was 
usually a wide one, in relation both to the nature of the penalty, the 
duration of sentence or of probation, or the amount of the fine. 
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XI IMAGE OF THE POLICE: AN INDICATOR OF YOUTHFUL ATTITUDES TO AUTHORITY 


i . E xplanation and Method 

Informants were shown a list of 37 statements about the police, with three boxes 
headed, respectively: "TRUE"; "UNTRUE”; "NO IDEA" alongside each box. They were 
handed a pencil and asked to "put a tick against each item, according to whether 
you think it's true or untrue. If you've no idea at all, tick the third column". 

The statements were largely derived from actual statements (sometimes reversed) 
made in teenage group discussions, or by persons interviewed in an earlier inquiry 
for the Royal Commission on the Police. They were approximately equally balanced 
between statements expressed in terms detrimental, and complimentary, to the police. 

The object of this section of the interview was to determine, within a number of 
different dimensions, what was the current image of the Police, taken as a general 
symbol of legal authority. It was assumed that, though the attitudes were expressed 
as referring only to the Police, some indication of attitudes to authority in 
general would be obtained. We wanted to determine to what extent informants' 
offence records were associated with attitudes critical of or antagonistic to 
authority. 

For 13 statements to which the question was applicable informants were also asked 
to tick a second set of four columns, according to whether their ideas were 
allegedly based on their own personal experience; on experience of other 
people reported to them by friends; or simply on the general feelings of people 
they knew. If they had no idea where their opinion came from, they ticked a 
fourth column. 

For each of six statements relating to co-operation with the Police, and calling 
on the Police to help if they were threatened or beaten up, they were asked whether 
or not they had had the opportunity of helping, or being helped by, the Police 
themselves. 

ii . Aspects of the Police Image 

Table 52 shows the attitudes expressed to each of the statements. Negative and 
positive statements were deliberately intermixed. (For simplicity of presentation 
those statements originally expressed in a positive form have been transcribed 
into a negative (critical of the police) form later, but are given in their 
original form in this Table). 

Scores based on the number of unfavourable responses, and the absence of any 
unfavourable response, to several groups of items were calculated. These groups, 
and the proportions giving responses to each item which were unfavourable to the 
Police, are listed in Table 53; "(R)" after an item indicates that the statement 
was originally put in the reverse form to that in which it is expressed here. 
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TABLE 52 


Image of the Police 

("F" indicates the answer regarded as positively favourable to the police) 


Statement 
(in order of presentation) 

Proportion giving answer 

Favourable 
to Police 

Unfavourable 
to Police 

"No idea" 

1. They threaten you to try to make you admit you did 

whatever they have run you in for (F-Untrue) 

% 47 

32 

21 

2. If you need a Policeman urgently you can't find one- 

but if you park a car they're there (F-Untrue) 

% 36 

55 

9 

3. The Police usually try to persuade teenagers to plead 
"guilty" in court, even if it's against the 
teenager's interests (F-Untrue) 

% 39 

17 

43 

4. Their methods of obtaining information from teenagers 
are usually quite fair (F-True) 

% 66 

15 

19 

5- The evidence they give in court about teenagers is 

usually quite fair (F-True) 

% 63 

13 

23 

6. They pick on teenagers (F-Untrue) 

% 53 

34 

13 

7. The charges they bring against teenagers are usually 
quite fair (F-True) 

% 67 

16 

17 

8 . A lot of them take money or gifts for letting people off 
for small offences, like parking or exceeding the 
speed limit (F-Untrue) 

% 56 

10 

34 

9. They act as if there's one law for the rich and another 
for the poor, so far as teenagers are 
concerned (F-Untrue) 

ft 52 

26 

22 

10. The young ones are specially down on teenagers (F-Untrue) 

ft 40 

30 

30 

11. They're always routing people up (F-Untrue) 

$ 65 

12 

23 

12. They spend so much time over petty little things that 
people who do big crimes often get away 
with ^ (F-Untrue) 

ft 34 

50 

15 

13- They very rarely use more force than 

is necessary (F-True) 

% 63 

20 

16 

14. I'd go to the Police if I was in trouble - 

threatened or beaten up (F-True) 

CO 

c~~ 

19 

3 

15- If I were in a punch-up and the Police were called, 

I'd more likely join in fighting the Police than 
to keep on fighting the other side (F-Untrue) 

ON 

14 

7 

16. If I saw someone breaking into a shop I'd tell the 

Police (F-True) 

% 88 

10 

2 

17. If I saw someone stealing an old woman's purse, 

I'd tell the Police (F-True) 

ft 95 

4 

l 

18. If I saw a couple of toughs roughing someone up, 

I'd tell the Police (F-True) 

% 84 

12 

4 

19. If I saw someone trying the door handles of parked 

cars, I'd tell the Police (F-True) 

ft 67 

27 

6 
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TABLE 5 2 contd 


Statement 
(in order of presentation) 

Proportion giving answer 

Favourable 
to Police 

Unfavourable 
to Police 

"No idea" 

20. The Police are just ordinary people doing a job 

(F-True) 

03 

03 

9 

3 

21. The Police never take bribes (F-True) 

$ 28 

31 

41 

22. I hate them (F-Untrue) 

f! 87 

8 

5 

23. If I was a criminal, I'd expect less rough treatment 
from the British Police than I would from Police 
in any other country (F-True) 

% 51 

18 

32 

24. Hardly any would take bribes or presents to help 

people get away with serious crimes (F-True) 

^ 64 

10 

25 

25. They have far too many jobs * (F-True) 

% (52) 

(24) 

( 23 ) 

26. I respect them (F-True) 

* 78 

15 

7 

27. The British Police are the best in the world 

(F-True) 

% 38 

15 

47 

28. They often get beaten up themselves (F-True) 

% 73 

11 

16 

29 . They never use their truncheons unless its 

absolutely necessary (F-True) 

•f- 67 

11 

22 

30. So far as taking bribes is concerned, the British 
Police are much less corrupt than most Police 
Forces in other countries (F-True) 

% 44 

6 

51 

31. If a friend of mine joined the Police, he 

wouldn't be a friend much longer (F-Untrue) 

03 

9 

4 

32. I have a friend in the Police ** (F-True) 

% (46) 

( 50 ) 

(3) 

33- They're a lousy lot (F-Untrue) 

i * ’ 83 

9 

8 

34. They're well organised and efficient (F-True) 

% 67 

16 

17 

35* They have a difficult job to do (F-True) 

1 - 91 

6 

3 

36 . They ought to get more support from 

the public *** (F-True) 

7* (85) 

( 8 ) 

( 6 ) 

37- They spend so much time over big crimes that they 
haven't enough time left over to look after 
smaller offences (F-Untrue) 

% 63 

12 

25 


Note: Bases throughout: 808 persons. 

A small number of cases (0-2 persons in response to most items and never as great 
as 1$) in which the answer to an item was left blank, have been included in the 
"No idea" categoiy. 

*Item 25 "They have far too many jobs." This item is not really suitable for 

classification in this way. Agreement or disagreement does not give any 

clear indication of sympathy or antagonism. It has not been used in 
calculating favourable and infavourable attitudes. 
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TABLE 52 contd 


* *Item 32 "I have a friend in the Police". This statement was intended 
to mean "I have a friend who is a policeman" . However it was 
often taken to mean "The police are my friends". The statement 
has not been included in the data presented later in this 
shapter. 

** *Item 36 "They ought to get more support from the public." 

Hot considered suitable for inclusion in scores indicative 
of antagonism, uncooperativeness etc., with the police. 

While a positive attitude indicates sympathy, a negative one 
is critical of the public not of the police. 


TABLE 53 

Criticism of. end Antagonism to the Police: basis for scores 


(Figures on the left give the statement numbers in 
the order they appeared on the interviewing schedule) . 






Proportion 





agreeing 

A. 

Basis 

for 

'TOUGHNESS AND ILL-TREATMENT' score 

% 


1 . 


They threaten you to try to made you admit you did whatever they have 





run you in for 

32 


13. 


They use more force than is necessary (R) 

20 


23. 


If I was a criminal, I wouldn't expect less rough treatment from the 





British Police than I would from the Police in other countries (R) 

18 


11. 


They're always roughing people up 

12 


29- 


They sometimes use their truncheons when it isn't absolutely necessary ( R) 

11 

B. 

Basis 

for 

"UNCOOPERATIVENESS" score 



19- 


If I saw someone trying the door handles of parked cars, I wouldn't 





tell the Police (R) 

27 


14. 


I wouldn't go to the Police if I was in trouble - threatened or 





beaten up (R) 

19 


15. 


If I were in a punch-up and the Police were called I'd be more likely 





to join in fighting the Police than to keep on fighting the other side 

14 


18. 


If I saw a couple of toughs roughing someone up, I wouldn't tell the 





Police (R) 

12 


16 . 


If I saw someone breaking into a shop I wouldn't tell the Police (R) 

10 


17. 


If I saw someone stealing an old woman's purse I wouldn't tell the 





Police (R) 

4 

C. 

Basis 

for 

"CORRUPTION" score 



21. 


The Police sometimes take bribes (R) 

31 


8. 


A lot of them take money or gifts for letting people off for small 





offences like parking or exceeding the speed limit. 

10 


24. 


Quite a few take bribes or presents to help people get away with serious 





crimes (R) 

10 


30. 


So far as taking bribes is concerned, the British Police are at least 





as corrupt as most Police Forces in other countries (R) 

6 
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TABLE 53 contd 






Proportion 





agreeing 

D. 

Basis 

for 

"INJUSTICE" score 

% 


6. 


They pick on teenagers 

34 


1 . 


They threaten you to try to make you admit you did whatever they have 





run you in for 

32 


21. 


The Police sometimes take bribes 

31 


10. 


The young ones are specially down on teenagers 

30 


9. 


They act as if there's one law for the rich and another for the poor, so 





far as teenagers are concerned 

26 


13- 


They sometimes use more force than is necessary (R) 

20 


3. 


The Police usually try to persuade teenagers to plead "guilty" in court, 





even if it's against the teenager's interests 

17 


7. 


The charges they bring against teenagers are not usually quite fair ( R) 

16 


4. 


Their methods of obtaining information from teenagers are quite often 





unfair (R) 

15 


5- 


The evidence which they give in court about teenagers is not usually 





quite fair (R) 

13 


11 . 


They're always roughing people up 

12 


29. 


They sometimes use their truncheons when it isn't absolutely necessary (R) 

11 


8. 


A lot of them take money or gifts for letting people off for small 





offences, like parking or exceeding the speed limit 

10 


24. 


Quite a lot take bribes or presents to help people get away with 





serious crimes (R) 

10 


30. 


So far as taking bribes is concerned, the British Police are at least 





as corrupt as most Police Forces in other countries (R) 

6 

E. 

Basis 

for 

"LACK OF SYMPATHY: AND SOCIAL DISTANCE" score 



23. 


If I was a criminal, I wouldn't expect less rough treatment from 





the British Police than I would from the Police in other countries (R) 

18 


26 . 


I don't respect them ( R) 

15 


27. 


The British Police are not the best in the world (R) 

15 


28. 


They don't often get beaten up themselves (R) 

ll 


20. 


The Police are not just ordinary people doing a job 

9 


31. 


If a friend of mine joined the Police, he wouldn't be a friend much longer 

9 


33- 


They're a lousy lot 

9 


22. 


I hate them 

8 


35- 


They don't have a difficult job to do (R) 

6 

F. 

Basis 

for 

"MISPLACED ORGANISATION" score 



2. 


If you need a Policeman urgently you can't find one: 





but if you park a car they're there 

55 


12. 


They spend so much time over petty little things that the people who do 





- big crimes often get away with them 

50 


34. 


They're not well organised and efficient (R) 

l6 


37. 


They spend so much time over big crimes that they haven't enough time 





left ever to look after smaller offences 

12 

BASE 

808 


* A few items have been included in two of the scores. "D" includes items 1, 11, 13 and 29 
from "A" and items 8, 21, 24 and 30 from "C". "E" includes item 23 from "A". 
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The overall proportions responding to one or more of the statements in a way 
critical of, or antagonistic to, the Police, or indicating an uncooperative 
attitude, are shown in Taale 54- 


TABLE 54 

Criticism of, and Antagonism to the Police 
unfavourable attitude groupings 


Nature of criticism 

Proportion expressing 
one or more unfavour- 
attitude . 

A. 

Toughness and ill-treatment 

0 

items) 

56$ 

B. 

U nco operative ness 

(6 

items) 

48$ 

C. 

Corruption 

(4 

items) 

49 $ 

D. 

Injustice 

(15 

items) 

80$ 

E. 

Lack of sympathy and social 

distance 

(9 

items) 

4$ 

F . 

Misplaced organisation 

(4 

items) 

81$ 





Base 808 


A single specific account of an alleged experience of conflict in which the 
authority is stated to have exceeded his rights, or is thought to have misplaced 
his energies, is likely to achieve wide currency, however falsified or exaggerated 
it may be. An uncooperative attitude is likely often to be an outcome of attitudes 
which make it seem unproductive or undesirable to cooperate, though such an 
attitude may also reflect unconcern or mere laziness. 

Given a predisposition to be critical of those in authority, the extensiveness of 
critical attitudes to the police is not surprising. 

Attention is, however, drawn to the statements relating to teenagers (Nos. 6, 10, 

9, 7, 4 and 5 in Score D) , each of which was answered in a manner critical of the 
police by between 12% and 34%. Among these items, the statement "They pick on 
teenagers" was the most widely endorsed of all the fifteen component items in the 
score . 
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On the other hand it will be noticed there are many statements which high proportions 
of the sample felt unable to classify as either true or untrue, and only three for 
which definitely unfavourable attitudes were expressed more often than favouraole 
by those who felt able to endorse or deny them. These were: 

If you need a Policeman urgently you can't find one; but if you 
park a car they're there (True) 

They spend so mucn time over petty little tnings that the people 
who do big crimes often get away with them (True) 

The police never take oribes (Untrue) 

The first two statements both relate to what appears to young people as a 
concentration of energy by (uniformed) police on petty offenders. The widespread 
use of traffic wardens postdates this inquiry and the sight of the police dealing 
with parking offences would clearly be one which most young people had witnessed. 
Similarly many are likely to have seen the police dealing with petty offenders, 
and few actually to have witnessed any part of the effort put in to detecting 
major criminals. The publicity given to any alleged case of police accepting 
bribes no doubt influenced the extent to which the statement that they never do so 
was denied. 


85% or more positively endorsed these statements: 

They are just ordinary people doing a job 

They have a difficult job to do 

They ought to get more support from the public 

- and over three-quarters said they respected the police, and that they personally 
would go to them if they were in trouble, threatened or beaten up. Two-thirds or 
more endorsed each of four statements about reporting incidents or different types 
which they might witness to the police. 

Similar proportions endorsed statements that the police were well organised and 
efficient, that they never use their truncheons unless absolutely necessary, 
and that their means of obtaining information from teenagers, and the charges they 
Dring against them are usually quite fair. 

Nearly three-quarters positively stated that they believed the police often 
got beaten up themselves. 

Over 80% denied that they hated the police, or that they were a "lousy lot". 

In general a somewhat ambivalent attitude seems to oe indicated. The difficult 
nature of the policeman's job is very widely appreciated, the police respected, 
and rarely positively disliked in general terms. Most youths think they would 
call on their help if personally threatened, or would report offences they 
witnessed to them. 

Yet all the "scores" based on series of items of a similar nature show a minimum 
of 48% expressing antagonism or unwillingness to cooperate in respect of one or 
more of the items. Though different youths are critical on different grounds, the 
results add up to widespread criticism. 

It is not within the scope of this report to evaluate these criticisms, but it 
should be emphasised that the critical image cannot necessarily be equated with 
a socially undesirable image. This is for the reader to judge. 
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Criticism scores and offence scores 


iii . 

Table 55 shows the six attitude scores to the police, and the offence scores and 
offence-type scores. Those scoring 0 and 1 or more one police attitude score 
are distinguished. A total "overall antagonism" score, based on all the items 
in the other scores is added. 


TABLE 55 

Number of offence-types, and number of of fence-groups in which 
informants had committed an offence 


Analysed by : 

Police attitude scores 




Offeree-Scores 


Off ence- group Scores 


Police attitude 
Scores 

0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 

0-2 

3 

4 

5 or 
more 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

* 

% 

* 

A. Toughness and 
Ill-Treatment 









Score 0 

56 

50 

37 

24 

58 

47 

45 

27 

1 or more 

44 

50 

63 

76 

42 

53 

55 

73 

B. Uncooperativeness 









Score 0 

71 

57 

44 

27 

74 

58 

44 

33 

1 or more 

29 

43 

56 

73 

26 

42 

56 

67 

C. Corruption 






66 

6l 


Score 0 

70 

64 

56 

48 

70 

47 

1 or more 

30 

36 

44 

52 

30 

34 

39 

53 

D. Injustice 









Score 0 

32 

21 

15 

6 

33 

21 

19 

7 

1 or more 

68 

79 

85 

94 

67 

79 

81 

93 

E. Lack of Sympathy 
and Social distance 









Score 0 

6l 

53 

49 

33 

63 

55 

48 

37 

1 or more 

39 

47 

51 

67 

37 

45 

52 

63 

P. Misplaced organisa- 









Score 0 

23 

22 

18 

9 

22 

25 

19 

ll 

1 or more 

77 

78 

82 

91 

78 

75 

81 

89 

G. Overall Antagonism 









Score 0 

6 

5 

1 

l 

5 

6 

3 

0 

1 or more 

94 

95 

99 

99 

95 

94 

97 

100 

BASES 

229 

229 

212 

138 

217 

193 

176 

222 
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It will be seen that, with a single exception, the higher the offence score 
or the offence-group score, the greater the proportion with one or more critical 
or uncooperative attitudes. The increase is systematic with the sole exception of 
the offence-group score in relation to misplaced organisation score, and here it 
is only at the lower end of the offence group score that no systematic increase 
was found (0-2 and 3 offences). 

The major composite "Injustice" score was analysed in the same way but in greater 
detail. This is a 15 -item score, with 80 % of the total sample endorsing one or 
more of the component items unfavourable to the police. The number of unfavourable 
comments within this score was analysed in relation to offence-score and offence- 
type score. The results are shown in Table 56 . 


TABLE 56 

Number of offence-types and number of offence groups in which Informants 
had committed an offence 


Analysed by : 

Number of different statements Unfavourable to the Police in the Injustice Score 


Injustice Score 


Offence Score 



Offence Group Score 

Unfavourable 

Comments) 

0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 

0-2 

3 

4 

5 or 
more 


X 

X 

% 

X 

% 

X 

X 

* 

0 

32 

21 

15 

6 

33 

21 

19 

7 

1 

. 27 

27 

16 

9 

29 

28 

17 

12 

2 

16 % 

17 

20 

14 

15 

19 

18 

17 

3 

10 

13 

11 

10 

10 

11 

15 

9 

4-5 

7 

9 

17 

19 

7 

9 

16 

18 

6-7 

4 

8 

9 

20 

5 

6 

8 

18 

8 or more 

3 

4 

11 

22 

1 

7 

7 

19 

Total % with Score of 









6 or more 

7 

12 

20 

42 

6 

13 

15 

37 

BASES 

229 

.229 

212 

138 

217 

193 

176 

222 


The proportion with an "injustice" score of 6 or more increased progressively with 
offence score, from 7% of those with an offence-score of 0-3 to 42% of those with 
an offence-score of over 8. The greatest contrast was that between those with 
the two highest offence-scores (6-8 offence-types, 20 %; over eight 42 %). Analysis 
6y offence-group score showed similar differences at the extreme, but the 
"injustice" scores of those with offences in three groups and in four differed 
only marginally. 

A similar analysis of overall antagonism (all items in the scores) showed a 
systematic increase from 24 % through 36%, and 51% to 77% with increasing offence 
score; and from 21% through 33% and 49% to 70% with increasing offence-group 
score, for those with an antagonism score of 6 or more. Those with the highest 
offence score included 44% with an antagonism score of over 10, and those with 
highest offence-group score included 41 %. The full results are given in Table 57 . 
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TABLE 57 


Number of offence-types and number of offence groups in which 
Informants had committed an offence 


Analysed bv : 

Number of different statements Unfavourable to the Police 
in the overall Antagonism Score 


General Antagonism 
Score 

(No. of Unfavourable 
Comments) 

Offence Score 

Offence Group Score 

0-3 

4-5 

6-8 

Over 8 

0-2 

3 

4 

5 or 
more 


% 

% 

% 

% 

* 

i. 

% 

% 

0 

6 

5 

1 

1 

6 

6 

3 

- 

1 

l6 

10 

6 

2 

17 

9 

6 

4 

2-3 

31 

27 

20 

10 

32 

29 

21 

12 

4-5 

23 

22 

21 

10 

24 

22 

20 

14 

6-7 

11 

11 

17 

13 

11 

10 

20 

12 

8-10 

8 

12 

15 

20 

7 

10 

16 

17 

11-20 

5 

12 

14 

36 

3 

11 

12 

32 

21 and over 

- 

1 

5 

8 

- 

2 

1 

9 

Total % with Score of 6 









or more 

24 

36 

51 

77 

21 

33 

49 

70 

Total with Score of 









over 10 

5 

13 

19 

44 

3 

13 

13 

41 

BASES 

229 

229 

212 

138 

217 

193 

176 

222 


The greater the number of different types of offence a youth has committed, the 
more likely he is to feel critical, antagonistic or uncooperative towards the 
police. 

As indicated at the beginning of this chapter, the object of this part of the 
research was to find the extent to which illegal behaviour by youths is associated 
with criticism of authority. The relationship is a clear and systematic one. 

The findings are consistent with the widely held belief that "delinquency" is to 
a considerable extent an expression of defiance of established authority. In order 
to justify such defiance, undesirable qualities must be attributed to the authorities 
defied. We have shown how they tend to De defined in relation to the police. 

How do people come to have these attitudes? A partial attempt to answer this 
question is made in the next section (iv). 

iv. Alleged sources of attitudes to the police 

For thirteen of the items to which the question applied, informants were asked 
to fill in on the self-completion sheet a tick indicating whether their opinions 
came from their own personal experience; from actual experiences other people had 
told them about, or simply from the general feelings of people they knew. 
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I t Table 58 the stated basis for their opinions are shown among those expressing, 
respectively, favourable and unfavouraole attitudes to the police in relation 
to each of these thirteen items. 

It should be noted: 

a. that the percentages are based on the sub-samples expressing each 
attitude. This provides uniformity in the presentation of the alleged 
source of different ideas. But, expressed in terms of the whole 
sample, alleged personal experiences, even though relatively common 
among the minorities holding unfavourable opinions, often represent 
very small proportions of the total sample. 

b. although informants were asked about "actual experiences others had 
told them about", the veracity of these accounts is questionable, and 
there is a distinct possibility that a single exaggerated or highly 
coloured account may gain wide currency. 

c. similarly, alleged personal experiences are subject to dramatisation 
and exaggeration in peoples' own minds after the event. What young 
people say, or indeed tnink, has happened to them may differ 
substantially from the evaluation of an outside observer. 

Although points b. and c. above do not affect the real i ty in young peoples' minds of the 
ideas they have, the objective veracity of the experiences on which these ideas are 
based clearly cannot be assumed. 
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Image of the Police: Informants' statements about the basis for their responses 



TABLE 58 contd 


Bases* 

421 

ON 

0 

zzi 

244 

- 

C-' 

ON 

LLZ 

408 

- 

ON 

vO 

Stated basis for response 

No idea of 
basis 

11 


on 

- 

ON 

- 

co 


- 

VO 

General Feeling 
of people 
informant 
knows 

VO 

40 

LTN 

20 

66 

ON 

rH 

LTN 

VO 

VO 

s 

Total of Col. 
1 & Col. 2 

S' 

CD 

ITN 

ON 

ON 

co 

O' 

| 

'on 

(22) 

ON 

ON 

(55) 

Alleged 
experiences of 
others, which 
informant was 
told about 

14 

33 

11 

S' 

61 

0 

IfN 

ON 

VO 

rH 

21 

ON 

ON 

Alleged 

personal 

experience 

11 

S' 

22 

R 

10 

29 

ON 

17 

11 

22 

Response: 
Favourable (F) 
or 

Unfavourable (U) 
to Police 

ts. 

ts. 

Cj 

°/o & 

£ n 

ts. 


•SK. 


% d 

% n 

Statement 

9. They act as if there’s one law for 
the rich and another for the poor, 
so far as teenagers are 
c one erned . 

10. The young ones are especially 
down on teenagers. 

11. They're always roughing people 
up. 

12. They spend so much time over 
petty little things that the 
people who do big crimes often 
get awav with them. 

13. They very rarely use more 
force than is necessary. 
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Bases are those expressing the attitude indicated. 




Alleged sources of favourable and unfavourable attitudes . It will be seen that: 


a. The proportions of those giving unfavourable responses who said that 
their attitudes were based on personal experience were always greater 
than the corresponding proportions among those giving favourable 
responses . 

b. The proportions of those giving unfavourable responses who said 
their opinion was based on the alleged experiences other people had 
told them about was always greater than the corresponding proportions 
among those expressing favourable opinions. 

c. For all but one of the thirteen item^the majority of those expressing 
unfavourable opinions said their opinion was based either on alleged 
personal experiences j3r experiences other people had told them about. 

But there were two instances only in which the majority of those 
expressing unfavourable opinions alleged that they were based on their 
own experience. These were: 

They pick on teenagers. 

The young ones are especially down on teenagers. 

Apart from these items unfavourable opinion was always more often said 
to be based on the alleged experiences of others rather than on 
alleged personal experience. 

d. Apart from items already mentioned, there were only two for which the 
proportion of those expressing unfavourable opinions and basing them 
only on the general feelings of the people they knew was less than 

For the remainder the general feelings of their peers 
were said to be the basis of unfavourable opinions about the police 
by between 30% and b5% for each item. The exceptions were: 

- Their methods of obtaining information from teenagers is (not) 
usually quite fair (alleged personal experience 25%; experience of 
others 41%). 

- They are always roughing people up (a comparatively rare opinion 
among the whole sample - 12% - and attributed to alleged experience 
of others by half of those holding it, to alleged personal 
experience by 29%) . 

Unfavourable opinion based on alleged personal experience tends to centre on the 
singling out of teenagers, or on a combination of alleged personal experience and 
that of others. 

This is hardly surprising, since teenagers and near-teenagers constitute the 
sample, and assumedly the alleged experiences which they hear of from friends 
are also those of teenagers. 

The feeling of being "picked on" personally, usually heavily reinforced by 
allegations of the same thing by their friends, are probably among the main things 
associated with defiance of authority. 


* i.e. "They spend so much time over petty little things that the people who do 
big crimes often get away with them" - based by 65% of those holding the 
opinion on the general feeling among their peers. 
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It is not possible to evaluate these results further, except to point out that in 
general terms we have no evidence at all aoout the veracity ot allegations, that it 
is reasonable to suppose that some teenagers will exaggerate their own experience 
in retrospect, and that experiences recounted by others may be exaggerated both 
subjectively and in order to make a "good story". The "general feelings" of their 
peers, which is all that many of those expressing unfavourable opinions say they 
oase them on, are likely also to derive from second-hand and possibly distorted 
accounts. 

The above comments do not, of course, invalidate in any way the attitudes expressed. 
They merely question tne veracity, or point to the possibility of a high degree 
of selectivity, in respect of the incidents on which they are allegedly based. 

v . Cooperation from the public: opportunity and attitude 

85 % of the sample assented to the statement that "the Police ought to get more 
support from the public" and between 67% and 9^ assented to (or, where the 
original statement was expressed negatively, dissented from) each of six statements 
(Numbers 14 to 19) relating to their own cooperation under different circumstances. 

Table 59 shows the proportions amongst those who said they would, and would not 
cooperate, respectively, who said they had ever had the opportunity to do so. 
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TABLE 59 


Co-operation with the Police: Attitudes related to Opportunity 


Statement 

Co-operative (C) 
Unco- operative (U) 
Attitude 

Have had the 
opportunity to 
co-operate 

Have not had the 
Opportunity to 
co-operate 

' Bases 

14. I'd go to the Police if I was 
in trouble - threatened or 
beaten up. 

C % 

8 

92 

532 

U ‘ fo 

37 

63 

184 

15 . If I were in a punch-up and the 
Police were called. I'd more 
likely join in fighting the 
Police than to keep on 

c % 

7 

93 

525 

U Jt 

14 

86 

103 

l 6 . If I saw someone breaking 
into a shop I'd tell the 
Police . 

c % 

4 

96 

657 

u 1° 

13 

86 

85 

17. If I sew someone stealing an 
old woman's purse, I'd tell 
the Police. 

c f. 

3 

97 

747 

a 1° 

( 0 ) 

( 100 ) 

( 29 ) 

18. If I saw a couple of toughs 
roughing someone up, I'd tell 
the Police. 

c •/. 

5 

95 

588 

u % 

29 

70 

115 

19 . If I sew someone trying the 
door handles of parked cars. 
I'd tell the Police. 

c % 

3 

97 

456 

u % 

14 

85 

207 


Bracketted figures based on only 29 cases. 


Apart from item 17 ("If I saw someone stealing an old woman's purse, I'd tell 
the Police") (a statement with which rather less than 4% disagreed), the Table 
shows that the proportions who had ever had the opportunity to cooperate with the 
Police was much greater amongst those expressing an uncooperative attitude than 
it was amongst those expressing a cooperative one. 

The contrast is especially marked in relation to "going to the Police when in 
trouble oneself", and in relation to informing the Police after witnessing someone 
being "roughed up". 

Of the majority who said they would go to the Police if they were in trouble, 
threatened or beaten up, 8% had had the opportunity to do so. Of the minority 
who said they would not go to the Police 37% had had the opportunity to do so. 

Of the majority who said they would tell the Police if they "saw a couple of 
toughs roughing someone up", 5% had had the opportunity to cooperate in this way. 
But 29% of the minority who said they would not cooperate had had the opportunity 
to do so. 

Similar observations apply to the remaining statements. Those with uncooperative 
attitudes had more often had the opportunity to cooperate with police than had 
those whose expressed attitude was a cooperative one. 

The results suggest no more than that those whose attitudes are cooperative tend 
not to frequent places where these illegal activities take place, whereas those 
with uncooperative attitudes much more often do so. 
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vi . Summary and Conclusions 


a. Synopsis of procedure . Thirty-seven statements about the police were derived, 
mainly, from teenage group-discussions and from actual statements made by those 
interviewed in an earlier inquiry for the Royal Commission on the Police. They 
were approximately equally divided between statements favouraole to, and critical 
of, the police - some of the original statements being reversed for this purpose. 

On a self-completion form informants were required: 

1. to mark each statement as "true" or "untrue" if they could evaluate 
it, and "no idea" if they could not. 

2. for thirteen of the statements to which such questions were 
applicaale, informants were also asked to indicate whether their 
attitude derived mainly from their own experience, the 
experiences reported to them by friends, or on the general 
feelings of people they knew. 

3. for six of the statements relating to cooperation with the police, 
informants were asked to indicate whether or not they had ever 
had the opportunity to cooperate in the ways described. 

The responses to each statement were first analysed individually. Then a series 
of six "scores" indicating different types of critical or uncooperative attitudes 
to the police were derived from the proportions responding in a negative way to 
one or more of the statements in composite lists. 

Attitudes, favourable and unfavourable respectively, were analysed for each item 
according to their alleged source. 

Attitudes relating to cooperation were analysed according to whether or not those 
expressing them had ever had an opportunity to cooperate in the ways specified. 

Generalised sympathy, but much specific criticism of the police . A generalised 
sympathy with police, and the absence of widespread generalised dislike of them, 
is shown by the endorsement (or denial where stated) of each of the following 
statements by 80$ or more: 

The police are just ordinary people doing a job 
They have a difficult job to do 
They ought to get more help from the public 
Denial of: I hate them 

They're a lousey lot 

Widespread respect and a generalised will to cooperate are indicated by positive 
assent by two-thirds and upwards to: 

I respect them 

I would go to them if I was in trouble - threatened or 
beaten up 

Each of five statements about reporting to the police 
different offences if they were to witness them 
The police are well organised and efficient 
They never use their truncheons unless absolutely necessary 
Their methods of obtaining information from teenagers is 
usually quite fair 

The police often get beaten up themselves 

Yet nearly all of the sample had some criticism to make of the police and/or 
expressed some uncooperative attitude. 
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c. The extent of criticism, antipathy and uncooperative attitudes . The six 
scores and the largest single component item in eacn were as follows. Bracketted 
figures indicate the number of items included in each score. (Scores A, B and F 
each consist of mutually exclusive items, but D includes 4 items from A and 
4 from C. E includes one item from A.) 


Score and number of 
component items 


Largest component critical 
item 


Total marking one 
o r more items 

critically 


A. "Toughness and ill-treatment" 

(5) 

B. "Uncooperativeness" (6) 

C. "Corruption" (4) 

D. "Injustice" (15) 

E. "Lack of Sympathy 

and Social distance ( 9 ) 

F. "Misplaced organisation" ( 4 ) 


"They threaten you and try to 
make you admit whatever they 
have run you in for ( 32 %) 

"If I saw someone trying the 
door handles of parked cars, 

I wouldn’t tell the police" ( 27 %) 

Denial of statement: "The police 
never take bribes" ( 31 %) 

"They pick on teenagers" (34%) 

"If I were a criminal I wouldn't 
expect less rough treatment from 
the British police then from the 
police in other countries (18%) 

"If you need a policeman urgently 
you can’t find one, but if you 
park a car they're there" (55%) 


56% 


48% 


49% 

80% 


49% 



At least one component item in each of these scores was marked in a way unfavourable 
to the police by a proportion of the order of one-half of all informants for 
scores A, B, C and E; and by about 80% for scores D and F. 


Score D, apart from the largest component item "They pick on teenagers" included 
six other items critical of police treatment of teenagers, each stated as their 
opinion by between 13% and 30$ of the sample. 

d. Alleged sources of attitudes. Those giving unfavourable responses were always 
more inclined to claim that their attitudes were based on personal experience 
than were those giving favourable ones. They were also more inclined to think 
of their attitudes as deriving from experiences recounted to them jy friends. 

In only two instances did a majority of those expressing unfavourable opinions 
allege that they were based on their own personal experience. These were: 

- They pick on teenagers 

- The young ones are particularly down on teenagers 

However, for all but one of tne tnirteen items the majority said their unfavourable 
attitudes were based either on their own or recounted experiences. The only 
exception was: "They spend so much time over petty things that the people who do 
big crimes often get away with it". Two-thirds of those holding this opinion 
claimed that it was uased only on the general feelings of people they knew, and 
not on any specific alleged experience. 
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e. Cooperation . Those expressing cooperative attitudes of various sorts towards 
the police had seldom had the opportunity to cooperate in the ways specified, 

but those whose attitude was uncooperative had much more often had the opportunity 
to cooperate. 

f. Criticism of the police and personal offence record . Each of the scores A-F 
named above were directly related to informants' offence scores, with a 
progressively greater proportion expressing one or more critical attitudes the 
larger the offence-score or the offence-type score. The overall numbe r of critical 
attitudes was also related directly to the offence and offence-type scores in the 
same way. 

g. Conclusions. 


1. The results show much generalised sympathy and appreciation of the 
difficulties of the job of the police, much respect for the police as a 
whole, but also widespread criticism on specific grounds. 

2. Those who were unsympathetic or critical tended to think that their 
attitudes were based on actual experiences, but these tended to derive 
from recounted alleged experiences told to them by friends rather than 
their own alleged personal ones. The principal exceptions relate to 
the police singling out teenagers for special attention. 

3« A systematic association between personal offence scores and unfavourable 
attitudes to the police is suggestive either of distortion or selectivity 
in sources of information. The fact that the more "delinquent" a young 
person is the more critical he tends to be of the police is as likely to 
be indicative of an increasing need to disparage authority, as it is to 
show objective differences in experience. 

4. The environments in which the more "delinquent" move are likely to expose 
them increasingly to expressions of antagonism to authority, and to 
influence their own evaluation of personal encounters with the police. 

In general terms this may be natural and inevitable. It is not within 
the scope of this report to attempt further evaluation of data, the 
implications of which depend so greatly on an essentially subjective 
assessment of the veracity of information received, and the selectivity 
of information perceived, by young people. 

5. The perceived facts do, however, suggest that the greater the degree of 
"delinquency" in a young persons behaviour, the easier it tends to be for 
him to think of his delinquent acts in terms of defiance of a much 
criticised authority, or an act of rebellion against an authority of which 
he has learnt to disapprove. 

6. Cooperative attitudes towards the police appear to be largely wasted, in 
that they are held predominantly by those who do not move in environments 
where they are likely to witness the sort of acts they might report to the 
police. 
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APPENDIX I 


GENERAL METHOD 


i . The Three Stages at which losses were incurred 

There were three stages to this inquiry at each of which losses of interview could 
be incurred. These were: 

1. A very large enquiry was made shortly before tnis one into Labour 
Mobility, on Dehalf of the Ministry of Labour and National Service.' 1 -' 

It was designed to obtain a sample of persons of all ages from 15 upwards, 
representative of those living in Great Britain, outside institutions. 

The design was based on a sample of households, and is fully described 
in Appendix II. Those males successfully interviewed in that enquiry, and 
aged between 15 and 21 years at that time, formed the original sample 
set for the present enquiry. The average lapse of time oetween the two 
interviews , when both were successfully conducted, was approximately four 
months (i.e. the ages of this sample are between about 15 years and 
4 months and 21 years and 4 months). Unless otherwise stated ages 
quoted in this report are those at the time of the later interview, except 
that those who had passed their twenty-first birthday between interviews 4 
have been included with the 21 year olds. 

This approach was used as an economical means of obtaining a sample of an 
unlisted limited age/sex group. Experience since tnis enquiry indicates 
that better metnods of obtaining relatively cheaply representative samples 
of unlisted minority groups can be used successfully (e.g. locating a 
sample of the group by postal questionnaire on household composition 
or other characteristics). These methods have the advantage that there is 
no initial loss-rate relating to the subject of the enquiry, and do not 
necessitate describing the subject of any research for which particular 
minority groups may be needed before an interviewer can call to explain. 

2. Contrary to normal practice, and for reasons outlined below, a postal 
stage was used in order to ensure that the maximum possible number of 
interviews should be conducted in complete privacy. 

3. Normal calls by Social Survey interviewers were then made on all those who 
had not been lost at previous stages. 

Tne sample achieved in the present enquiry consists of: 

57% of the estimated sample set in tnis age/sex group in the Labour 
Mobility enquiry (1403) 

66% of the sample achieved in that enquiry (1225) 

71 % of the sample set for the present enquiry (1135) 

The discrepancy of 90 between the last two sample figures is mainly accounted for 
by names withdrawn for pilot purposes ( 76 ); but there were also fourteen cases in 
which the intended informant was known in advance to be mentally incapable of 
sustained interview, aoout to leave the district etc. (In the Laoour Mobility 
enquiry information about the job-history of mentally defective youths could 
sometimes be obtained by proxy). 


( ^ Labour Mobility in Great Britain 1953-&3 by Amelia Harris. A survey carried 
out for the Ministry of Labour and National Service. Social Survey Report 
SS 333. HMSO. 
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The figure for the sample set in the earlier enquiry is an estimated one, since 
this was based on a sample of households and it was necessary to assume that the 
likelihood of there being people within of the required ages in those households 
the composition of which was not known was the same as that found among 
cooperating households. 

ii . Reasons for Introducing a Postal Stage 

It was known from the pilot and preparatory work that a very large proportion of 
offences against the law by young people are committed without their parents' 
knowledge . 

Clearly, interviews conducted in the presence of either parent would be of very 
dubious validity in respect of this vital piece of information. It was expected, 
too, that the answers to many attitudinal questions would be influenced by the 
presence of a third party. 

The final interview was expected to last, on average, for about two hours or more. 

It was agreed that every effort must be made to ensure that the maximum possible 
number of interviews were conducted without interruption, with no one present at 
any time except the interviewer and informant. 

An additional complication, in an inquiry of this nature conducted amongst minors, 
was the need to ensure that the parents knew of the interview and approved of, or 
at least acquiesced in, their son taking part. 

Two practical alternatives offered. Interviewers could call unannounced at the 
home of each member of the sample, and attempt to secure cooperation and make the 
appropriate arrangements on the spot. Or, a letter could be sent to each member of 
the sample thanking him for his past cooperation, asking him to take part in this 
inquiry, explaining the need for privacy, and offering alternative accommodation if 
he thought it would be difficult or inconvenient to ensure privacy at home. 

In either case, a parent’s agreement would be needed. But if a letter were sent, 
this would ensure that the intended informant knew about the inquiry first ; a 
request to show the letter to his parents if he was living at home would make it 
clear that their ultimate responsibility in the matter was recognised. 

An unannounced approach to the home by the interviewer could result in parental 
refusals to let their son be interviewed, made without the son knowing anything 
about the request. Moreover, an attempt to make arrangements for a long interview 
to be conducted in privacy without any prior warning might lead either to 
unsatisfactory arrangements being made, or to the informant (or his parents on his 
behalf) declining an interview because of the sudden request for something which 
might put him to considerable inconvenience. 

After discussion, it was agreed that a preliminary letter should be sent. A copy 
is given in Appendix III as part of the Interviewers' Instructions. It will be 
seen that the letter explains the present inquiry in the following terms: 

"We have now been asked by the Home Office to make an inquiry amongst 
young people to find out whether there appears to have been any 
change in recent years in their attitude towards the authorities, and 
keeping law and order. We hope you will be able to spare the time 
to help us with this." 

This wording was carefully considered and designed to be as neutral as was 
consistent with an objective indication of the content of the interview. 
Nonetheless, it is possible that this, or any other, brief description of the 
inquiry might tend to deter some of the more lawless and disorderly from 
participating. 
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The letter suggested that setting aside a room at home for an uninterrupted 
interview was often inconvenient, and asked tnose who would prefer alternative 
accommodation to complete and return a form stating times at which they could 
be available. 

No one else was asked to reply: but the letter provided an opportunity to refuse 
an interview by post. 


i i i . Interviewing and arrangements for privacy 

In the final interviewing stage, most interviewers were able to assist by providing 
a room at their own home in which to interview those who had asked for alternative 
accommodation. When this was impracticaole , a room at a neighbouring youth clu 
or similar centre was oorrowed or hired. The interviewers were instructed to make 
a quick assessment of the situation in the homes of informants who had not replied 
to the letter, and to offer alternative accommodation if it seemed likely that an 
interview in the informant's home would be disturbed. 

Informants interviewed away from home were given a nominal sum (3/-) towards the 
cost of a meal taken before or after the interview, and tneir travelling expenses 
were refunded. 

An attempt was made to find all informants whose letter had been returned by the 
Post Office, unless the envelope was specifically inscribed "Address Unknown . 

A personal approach was made to all of those who had refused an interview by post, 
if the terms in which the refusal was expressed appeared to offer any loophole. 

It will be seen from this description that a calculated decision was made to ri sk 
lowering the response-rate in the intere sts of obtaining valid information from 
those who were finally interviewed . 

On the other hand it must be emphasised tha t by se nding an advance letter we mad e 
'it possible for a process of self-selection to o perate, whereby those who felt 
uneasy about the subject of the interview could rather readily refuse to be 
interviewed. An excuse was availahle to those who needed one, in that each 
member of the sample had already given a considerable amount of time to the 
Social Survey cooperating in the Labour Mobility inquiry. 

Moreover, since our sample consisted of minors, a firm refusal by a parent to allow 
his or her son to be interviewed or approached had to be accepted. A firm statement 
by a parent that the son did not wish to be interviewed had to be accepted at its 
face value, even though the son himself was not seen. Such refusals by proxy 
would not be acceptable in a sample of adults: they contributed appreciably to the 
total loss-rate in the present inquiry, and it is quite possible that persuasio 
or lack of enthusiasm by parents may have contributed indirectly to swelling the 
total of refusals by sons. 

iv. How Information was compiled abou t Offences Committed 

It was quickly clear from pilot work that extensive prompting would be needed to 
obtaTn'any thing approaching a complete enumeration of the types of offence committed. 
Verbal prompting of a long list of offences was tedious, and seemed likely to 
promote an undesirable interaction between informant and interviewer which migh 
lead either to concealment or exaggeration. It seemed, on a_ £! ^ grounds too 
much to expect that an interviewer should read out, one by one, a long list 
offences, ask the informant whether or not he had committed them, listen rn 
many cases, to an account of what occurred - and continuously maintain in the eyes 
of the informant an appearance of permissive neutrality. 
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Moreover, regardless of the actual attitude of the interviewer, a verbal 
approach might tend to maximise the effect of the informant's own evaluation of 
the different types of offence he had committed. This could lead to concealment 
of the offences of which he was most ashamed, and full admission of those of 
which he was not ashamed at all. 

An approach was required which would reduce to a minimum the likelihood of either of 
these aspects of the interview-situation affecting the validity of the data. 

A pack of 44 cards was compiled. On each of 40 cards an offence against the law was 
described in colloquial terms. On four of the cards a somewhat extreme, but legal 
form of behaviour was described. These cards are referred to as the "non-offence"’ 
cards . 

For the purposes of this inquiry we only needed to remind informants of the sort 
of offences they might have committed; it would have been inappropriate to cross- 
question or interrogate them in any way in order to elicit information on any such 
offences about which they might have forgotten, or which they thought too trivial 
to mention. A highly sophisticated technique for eliciting complete information 
from boys anout their history of stealing has been devised by Dr. tv. A. Belson and 
is reported on by the Survey Research Centre of the London School of Economics.* 

Our objective was not to ensure that our information was technically complete, 
but rather that the youths we questioned should name the offences they readily 
recalled having committed, and the minimal number of times they had committed them. 
That is, we wished to isolate those who, at least marginally, thought of themselves 
as being, or having been, "delinquent". 

The offences and non-offences as described on the cards are listed in Chapter I of 
the report, within the eleven broad groupings used for subsequent analyses, and the 
aboreviations frequently used in the text are shown alongside. The single card 
descriptions are referred to as "offence-types" or types of offence, and the 
eleven categories into which they were later grouped "offence-groups". The 
offence-type reference numbers are those printed on the back of the cards concerned 
and on the interviewers' check-list. Numbers 1-6 were always presented in random ’ 
(.shuffled) order at the top of the pack, and the remaining thirty-eight, also in 
random order, below. The intention was: a) to ensure that the informant was not 
faced with a card describing a serious offence at an early stage; and 
b) to avoid giving informants any idea that the card-numbering bore any relationship 
to a preconceived order of severity of offences. 

v - Method of Compiling the card-pack of offence-descriptions 

In the early pilot stages tape-recordings of free discussions of their own and 
their friends' offences, by "leaderless" groups of teenagers, were used as a means 
of deciding what dimensions, other than the nature of the offence as it would be 
described on a charge-sheet, should be considered in order to compose a 
description the implications of which were quite clear to a 'teenager'. 


* The Development of a Procedure for eliciting information from boys about the 
Nature and Extent of their Stealing" by W. A. Belson, G. L. Millerson and 
P. J. Didcot, A Report of the Survey Research Centre, The London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 1968 . (Sponsored by the Home Office within 
the Centre's programme of enquiry into the techniques of criminological research.) 
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These discussions indicated, for example, that in cases of theft the relationship 
between the thief and the victim should be made clear; similarly with cases of 
assault or violence to persons. It appeared that the anonymity - impersonalness 
of the victim was often important - for example, that stealing from a large store 
might be differently evaluated from stealing from a local tradesman; that damage 
to "public" property might be thought of in different terms from damage to the 
property of an individual or a "known" group. 

These dimensions were taken into consideration in compiling, in consultation with 
the Home Office Research Unit, a preliminary list of those offences into which we 
should specifically inquire. The listing was partly based on a consideration of 
the offences with which persons in this age-group were most frequently charged; 
but a number of less commonplace offences were also included, such as assaults 
with weapons. Inquiry into sexual offences was deliberately confined to one such 
offence (intercourse with a girl under 16) , but sexual promiscuity was included 
amongst the non-offences listed. 

In order to keep the list within manageable dimensions, many common offences had 
to be omitted and some had to be incompletely covered. For example, theft from 
employers was considered only at two levels - single thefts of 10/- £1 value 
(which might be regarded as approximating to the top level of "legitimate perks") 
and single thefts of £5 or more value, which was regarded as definitely exceeding 
the level of legitimate perks. 

The next step in compiling the list was to consult a Juvenile Crime Prevention 
Unit, attached to one of the Metropolitan Police Divisions, and composed of Police 
Officers with long experience of juvenile crime. With their assistance, the list, 
which was still to a substantial extent expressed in similar terms to those used 
in "Criminal Statistics", was recomposed in relation to the most common types of 
actual behaviour leading to specific types of charge. 

Finally, the list was piloted amongst a sample of youths in the age-group with 
which we were concerned. This led to substantial changes in the wording used to 
describe many offences. Perhaps the most valuable information obtained from the 
final pilot was this: never use slang or attempt to talk in contemporary idiom. 
Call a thief a thief. Any attempt by an older person to simulate the idiom of 
youth is resented by many, who feel they are being talked down to or patronised. 

vi. The ways in which the card-pack was used 

The most vital item of information for which the card pack was required was to 
obtain a reliable list of those of the informant's offences which he readily 
recalled. 

The best way of attempting to achieve this end was thoroughly to familiarise each 

informant with the content of the pack and the way in which it was to be used 

before asking him to sort out those cards which described his own offences. 

The shuffled pack was handed to the informant, and it was explained to him that 
each card described a different activity, usually but not always one which was 
strictly speaking against the law. 

In the procedure which followed it was made clear that all that was required of the 
informant was to give the number printed on the back of each of the cards about 
which he was being questioned, and not to describe the offence. 
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The following procedures were carried out before any mention was made of the 
informant's own offences: 


a. The informant rated each offence on a "social-distance" scale (4-points), 
by placing the cards in piles alongside labels with descriptions ranging 
from: " Things I might possibly do myself without thinking there was 
anything, or anything much, wrong in it" to "Things I would definitely 
hold against my friends, and would make me feel quite differently about 
them afterwards". Each pile was then divided in two, by asking the 
informant to place the cards representing the worst of the offences in 
each pile to the right of the others. This provided an eight-point scale. 

b. For those offences rated top, and bottom, of the scale, questions were 
asked aoout the penalties the informant thought someone of his age ought 
to get - i) if he had no previous record, and ii) if he had a bad criminal 
record. 

c. Six standard offences similarly, but rather more precisely, described 
to those on six of the cards were taken, and informants were questioned 
about the "worst" they thought someone of their own age would actually get 
if he committed each of them - again if he had no previous record; and if 
he had a bad record. 

d. A sequence of questions aoout Taking and Driving Away, (one of the offences 
on the cards) about which the Home Office required certain detailed 
information, was asked. 

e. The informant was asked to sort out the cards referring to offences 
committed by his casual acquaintances; his friends; and by himself, and 
was asked a sequence of questions about each offence in each group. 
Questioning about friends and acquaintances was principally intended to 
reduce any tendency there might be for informants not to admit their 
own offences. 

The interviewing schedule was printed in the order: - 

casual acquaintances, friends, self; and interviewers were instructed to 
collect the information in this order unless by so doing they felt that 
information on the informant's own offences might be lost, or that the 
informant was ready and would prefer to deal with his own offences first. 

It was emphasised that the questions were printed in reverse order of 
intrinsic value to the inquiry, and the purpose of asking them in this 
order was to ensure that the informant would know that he would not be 
expected to give a verbal account of the circumstances and nature of his 
offences, or indeed to name them specifically. 

vii . Validity 

The measures taken to try to ensure that the enumeration of detected and undetected 
offences would be factually correct have been described. 

Interviewers were asked to specify at the end of each interview any doubts they had 
about the completeness of any of the information given, or of the possibility of 
exaggeration. Cases of doubt will be considered in Appendix II, in connection with 
the discussion of bias in the sample. 
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No objective attempt at validation of individual "confessions" was attempted, and 
indeed any attempt to validate confessions of undetected crime would entail costly 
and intricate neighbourhood inquiries being made amongst authority figures, peer 
croups etc- the nature of which would run contrary to the assurances of 
confidentiality which are always given by Social Survey. (Such assurances are 
particularly essential in the present context as a means of ensuring validity 
in the first instance). 

It would, of course, be quite practicable, by sampling from a frame of convicted 
offenders, to find the extent to which court convictions are concealed or (by 
reference to Central Criminal Records) convictions claimed for offences of w ic 
persons have not been convicted. This information would D e valuable but it would 
not, in our opinion, give any reliable indication of the extent to which “"detect . 
offences are concealed or fabricated. Indeed, it is possiole that the fact o 
conviction might itself lead either to an exaggeration, or to a concealment, 
undetected offences. 

viii . Exaggeration 

In view of the very high proportions of self-confessed offenders » f many sorts who 
have not been taken to court, it seems probable that one criticism of the fact 
reported may be that informants may have tended to exaggerate or overstate th 
offences. 

This may conceivable be true. We would, however, emphasise that the method used 
in this inquiry placed absolutely no pressure on the informant to search aroun 
his mind for "borderline" instances. No probing, cross-questioning or interrogate 
was used at all. The technique was, in fact, the reverse of that which one might 
use in an inquiry designed specifically to find out the full extent of technical 
offences. However, many of the offences specified on the cards were trivial on . 

asgg -si: 

The sort of descriptions of a range of behaviour which were needed, for example, 
to define the victim clearly, have sometimes had the effect of ruling ou v y 
closeiranalogous behaviou/l again a tendency likely to produce minima rather han 
exaggerated totals. For example, "Smashing, slashing or damaging things in publi 
n 1 aces" has not at least in a substantial number of cases, been taken to include 
L» = hini windows of private houses. This we know because "smashing windows was 
quit^f requently Lntl^Tafter the cards had been sorted as an offence not 
covered by them, which the informant had committed. 

It must also be realised that, by taking the most usual forms of behaviour leading 
same category in law. For example, breaking and entering is specific 1 y 

Sibirthe^ffen^ j—s 

to cover at least two cases of breaking into workmans' huts and taking tools or 
materials. 


earch Centres' work on eliciting theft information, already 


c.f. The Survey Res 
commented on in para iv of this Appendix 
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For these reasons we suggest that the results of this part of the inquiry are 
to under-estimate rather than to exaggerate the number of persons who have 
engaged in the groups of activities described. 


likely 


Further, we have deliberately excluded all-embracing descriptions of a type which 
would include at one end of the continuum the sort of behaviour which, whilst 
technically actionaole, would rarely result in action being taken by the police 
even if it were witnessed by them, or by those involved. Assaults, for example ’ 
are covered in the cards in respect of attacks on unknown persons, enemies or 
members of a rival gang, with, and without, the use of weapons. No attempt has 
been made to find the incidence of fights between quarrelling friends and 
relatives .* 


In brief, we have attempted in this inquiry to obtain for each person an index of 
his illegal nehaviour which reflects his proneness to break the law in a realistic 
rather than a purely technical sense. In order to do this, and in order to enable 
informants to evaluate offences, restricted definitions have been used which tend 
to minimise the scope for an informant to "inflate" a given action to fit an 
inappropriate category, and no cross-questioning has been used for cards not 
selected spontaneously. 


ix. Estimating Court Appearances 

The card-pack was not intended to embrace all types of offence, but to provide an 
index, covering a wide field, of the individual's proneness to break the law. 

At the end of the card-sorting procedures, each informant was asked if there was 
anything else against the law, not covered by the cards, which he had done. The 
following items were prompted: 


Stealing? 

Anything violent to people? 

Damaging property? 

Anything to do with drink or drugs? 

Anything to do with sex? 

Anything else against the law? 

We place no reliance on the results of this open question as a complete indicator 
of the incidence of undetected offences not covered by the cards. 

We can, however, consider the answers in relation to those to a question asked much 
later in the interview with the ostensible purpose of finding out about the 
experience of the informant of the procedure in Juvenile and Magistrates courts. 
Here, the informant was asked whether he had ever been in either type of court 
to watch what went on, or as a witness, or accused of any offence. 

The number of persons who said they had appeared as the accused substantially 
exceeded the number who had been taken to court for any of the forty prompted 
offences. In all these cases, the informant had, earlier on, described an offence 
not on the cards, which he had committed. We can therefore assume it was for this’ 
offence he had appeared in court. 


* Short and Nye include amongst a list of offences included in the items used in 
their investigation of the Extent of Unrecorded Juvenile Delinquency the item: 
Had fist fight with one person”. (J. Crim. Law and Criminology Vol 48, 1958). 
It is of interest that in the present inquiry only one person mentioned a fight 
amongst "friends" as one of the illegal items not on the cards in which he 
had taken part. This instance was a serious "beating up". 
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We have, therefore, a complete count of the numbers in the sample who admitted any 
court appearance; detailed information about those who had appeared in court for 
any of the prompted offences; and a description of the offences leading to a court 
appearance for those who had not been charged with any of the prompted offences . 

We have not , and this is a fault in the interview design, any information about 
other charges brought (on the same or a different occasion) against those who 
had ever been charged with an offence described on the prompt-cards. 

Consequently, although we can divide our sample into those who have, and those who 
have not, appeared in court, any discussion of multiple court appearances has 
necessarily been confined to those arising from the forty prompted offences. 

x. The Rest of the Interview 

Descriptions of the methods used in the rest of the interview are given in the 
main text. 

In general, the methods of approach and order of subject-matter were designed to 
hold the informant's interest by alternating sequences of straightforward questions 
and answers with sequences requiring active participation. There were two self- 
completed sequences, and small card-packs were used (for ranking questions) in 
addition to the main offence-pack. 

Only seven of the interviews started were not completed. The long duration of the 
interview does not, therefore, appear to have presented great difficulty once 
initial cooperation was obtained. We do not know, however, to what extent the 
refusal-rate may have been increased by the need for the interviewer to state 
the approximate duration when making arrangements for an interview (two hours). 
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APPENDIX II 


THE SAMPLE; BIAS, AND CIRCUMSTANCES OF INTERVIEW 


i. The Sample 

a. Sample design for the Lapour Mobility Enquiry 

The sample design for the Labour Mobility Inquiry, from which the present sample 

derives, was a two-stage stratified random one covering England, Wales and Scotland. 
That survey was conducted in three phases, and for each phase the sample was designed 
to contain 80 first-stage units, giving a total of 240 primary units overall. 

These units were local authority administrative areas which were stratified initially 
by Registrar General's Standard Regions, giving eleven geographical groupings. 

In England and Wales, the units were stratified, within region, by urban and rural 

administrative areas, and the urban stratum was further broken down into those 

administrative areas contained within the seven major conurbations and the other 
urban areas outside these boundaries. These conurbations do in fact contain two 
rural administrative districts, namely, Elstree R.D. in the Greater London Conurbation 
and Disley R.D. in the South-East Lancashire Conurbation, and these were included in 
the conurbation stratification. Finally, within strata the primary units were 
arranged in descending order of size according to the 1961 population figures. 

In Scotland, one of the Standard Regions, the primary units were burghs and district 
council areas and these were classified into the four divisions, namely - Northern, 
East Central, West Central and Southern. Within these four divisions the units were 
stratified by urban, i.e. the burghs, and rural, i.e. the district council areas. 

The Central Clydeside Conurbation was made a separate stratum and does contain four 
of the Lanarkshire district council areas, two from Renfrewshire and one from 
Dunbartonshire. Within strata the units were arranged in descending order of I 96 I 
population. 

Three sets of 80 administrative areas were then selected from England, Wales and 
Scotland with probability proportional to population at a constant interval from 
three random starts. This gave a sample of 220 first-stage units in England and 
Wales and 20 in Scotland. 

The second stage of sampling consisted of the selection of addresses from the 
Electoral Register with unit probability for each first-stage unit in England and 
Wales, and of rateable units from the valuation lists for Scotland. 

This gave a total sample set of 10,437 households, in which all persons aged 15 and 
over were eligible for interview. 

b. The sub-sample for the present inquiry 

Introductory 

In the Labour Mobility inquiry 1,225 males not living in institutions aged 15 to 21 
were interviewed. There were 112 individual refusals and non-contacts in this 
sex-age group in households whose composition was known, and an estimated 66 
in households whose composition was not known. 

The estimated sample set at this stage was thus 1,403, and the sample achieved 
1,225. This gives a loss-rate of in this age/sex group. 
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The original sample set for the Deterrents inquiry consisted of those young men 
successfully interviewed in the original inquiry who were aged 15 to 21 at that time. 
U nless otherwise stated. Tables and percentages mentioned in the present report 
refer to persons' ages at the time of the present inquiry . 

By examining (amongst youths successfully interviewed in the Deterrents inquiry) 
the proportions of those who were 21 in the original inquiry but had passed their 
22nd birthday by the time of the Deterrents interview, we can estimate the average 
time between the original and final interview. This is 4.4 months. 

The average age of the 15-year olds in the Deterrents inquiry is tnus about 15 years 
and 10 months, and of those classified as 21, 21 years and 10 months, instead of the 
expected averages of 15*5 and 21.5 years.* It should be noted that this is an 
average age. The minimum age at which a 15 year old could be interviewed on the 
Deterrents inquiry was about 15 years 2 months (the interval between the conclusion 
of one inquiry and the beginning of the next); similarly, the minimum age of the 21 
year olds is 21 years 2 months. 

Those of intermediate ages (16 to 20 years) at the time of the Deterrents inquiry may 
be expected to be representative of all ages within years, (i.e. with average ages of 
16.5, 17.5 etc.). 

The losses sustained at each stage 

Table A1 shows the losses sustained amongst young men of each age in the original 
inquiry. 


* There are, in fact, 31 persons who had recently passed their 22nd birthday amongst 
the 123 classified in the Deterrents Tables as aged 21. Otherwise all ages given 
in the Deterrents Tables are those at the time of the Deterrents interview. 
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TABLE A1 


Response rates on ordinal (Labour M obi lit y) e nquiry from which ths cmd,.. „ + f0T . 
.Deterrents Enquiry derives 

Analysed bv age 




Age at time of Labour Mobility Inquiry 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Total 

Labour Mobility 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

sample set 
( estimated) 

264 

255 

192 

161 

197 

179 

155 

1403 

Labour Mobility 
sample achieved 

221 

230 

167 

144 

174 

155 

134 

1225 

Sample achieved as % 
of sample set 

83.1% 

90. 1% 

87.0% 

89.4% 

88.3# 

86.6?! 

86.5?! 

87.3% 









— 


Note: In order to estimate the sire and distribution of the sample set for the 

a our Mobility inquiry, it has been necessary to assume that the age and sex 
distribution is the same for those households who refused to co-operate on 
this survey or were not contacted, as for those households in which one or 
more persons answered the questions. This seems a reasonable assumption to 
make for refusals and the number of non-contacts is small compared with the 
total number (384 out of 10,437). It does mean that the response rates 
calculated above may not be very reliable. 


eLh^ge^xcept ^ f? lrl » Unif °™ (9 ‘^ to W.#) amongst those of 

interviewed ^ 3% ° * **“ y ° UUlS ° f this a ® e in the °riginal inquiry were not 


— ble A2 shows the losses sustained in the postal and final phases. 
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TABLE A2 


Response rates and nature of non-response in Deterrents Inquiry 
Analysed by age 





Age at time of Labour Mobility 

Interview 



15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

' 20 

21 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

$ 

Sample Set 

204 

216 

155 

128 

164 

142 

126 

1135 

100 

Ineligible (deemed defective 










although interviewed in 
Labour Mobility : about to 
leave district etc.) 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

2 

7 

0.6 

No attempt to contact 










because of deadline for 
conclusion of inquiry 

4 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

20 

1.8 

No contact, but less than 4 










calls made owing to dead- 
line 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

8 

0.7 

Postal refusals (phase 2) 

13) 

12) 

3) 

9) 

7) 

3) 

4) 

51 

4.5 


) 19 * 

) 27 % 

> 22 $ 

)27 % 

)2SS 

)23$ 

)29?S 



Other refusals and non- 

) 

) 

> 

) 

) 

) 

) 



contacts 

26 ) 

46) 

32 ) 

26 ) 

40) 

29 ) 

34) 

233 

20.5 

Incomplete interviews 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

7 

0.6 

Sample achieved 

160 

151 

115 

87 

110 

102 

84 

809* 


Sample achieved as $ of 










sample set ( 1135 ) 

78.4$ 

69 . 9 ^ 

74 . 2 $ 

68.0$ 

67 . 1 * 

71 . 8 $ 

66 . 7 $ 

71 . 3 % 

Sample achieved as $ of 










sample fully followed 

up (1107) 

80.0$ 

70.5$ 

75 . 7 % 

70 . 7 $ 

69.2% 

74 . 45 s 

68 . 9 $ 

73 

0 $ 


* Tables are based on 808 cases because one interview was lost in the post 
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The sample set for the present inquiry consisted of the 1,225 young men interviewed 
in the original inquiry, less 76 in the greater London area* who were used for 
pilot work, and 14 who were found to be mentally defective in the original inquiry, 
or signified that they were about to leave the district, join the Forces, etc. 

The sample set for the present inquiry was thus 1,135. The number of complete 
interviews achieved was 8O9, giving a success-rate of 71.3%, and a loss-rate of 
28.7%. One interview was lost in the post, so results are based on 808 cases. 

A small part of the loss is accounted for by the need to stop fieldwork by a given 
date, after the inquiry had been in the field for several weeks longer than 
expected. 28 interviews were lost for this reason, 20 informants not being visited 
at all, and 8 being visited on less than the minimal four occasions required before 
a non-contact is established. But, even had all these losses been converted to 
interviews, the response-rate would only have been increased to 73.0%. 

It will be seen that, of the total loss of 28.7%, 4.5% is accounted for by 
spontaneous postal refusals either phrased in such a way that no action seemed 
possible, or followed up by an interviewer but not converted into an acceptance. 

20.5% consist of other refusals and non-contacts. 

Taking all refusals and non-contacts together, no progressive increase or decrease 
with age is apparent, though the 15-year olds, who showed the highest loss-rate in the 
original inquiry, show the lowest rate in the present inquiry. 

Table A3 gives an analysis of the 292 refusals and non-contacts (i.e. of all except 
the 20 mentioned above, whose home was not visited at all because of the deadline 
which had to be imposed for stopping fieldwork). 


* This use of 76 London informants for pilot purposes reduces the extent to which 
London is represented in the sample achieved at the final stage. Experimental 
inflation of the London results to compensate for this loss, however, did not 
show significant differences so far as the overall proportions admitting each 
offence were concerned with three minor exceptions (see footnote to p.200). 
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TABLE A3 


Nature of refusals q”d non-contacts in Deterrents Inquiry 


Nature of refusal or non-contact 

* 

Postal refusal, not convertible by interview 

17 

Refusal by parent 

15 

Implied refusal through broken appointments 

13 

Face-to-face refusal by informant 

28 

Non-contact with informant 

19 

Non-contact with household 

8 

Base (all refusals and non-contacts not affected by dead- 
line for conclusion of inquiry)* 

292 


17 $ of the loss is accounted for by postal refusals and 13$ by refusals given 
by one of the boy's parents. A considerable part of this loss might have been 
avoided had there been no need for a postal phase, and had it been acceptable to 
approach the youths without their parents' implied consent. 

13$ of the loss is accounted for by persons who agreed to an interview, but broke 
appointments at times which they themselves had suggested. 

28$ is accounted for by face-to-face refusals by the informant. The remaining 
27 $ of lost interviews consist of non-contacts - 8$ in which no one in the 
household was contacted, and 19 $ in which the household was contacted, but no 
contact could be made with the informant. 

Numbers are too small for an analysis by age to be at all reliable, but the following 
indications were obtained: - 

i) Postal refusals and refusals by parents account 
for a higher proportion amongst the 15 and l6 
year olds than amongst other ages (45-46$) 

ii) Inability to make contact with the informant 
accounts for a greater proportion of losses 
amongst the 20 and 21 year olds than it does 
amongst other ages (29-35$). 

It is worth noting that there were only 81 face-to-face refusals by i nformants - 
.just over 7% of the sample set. This is the only type of refusal accepted in most 
inquiries . 
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? a ° le Cor :'Pf res the distribution by age of the samples set and achieved in the 
Labour Mobility and the Deterrents inquiry with the distribution of males of these 
ages in the civilian population reported by the Registrar General at June 30th 1963 
Ages quoted are, throughout, those at the time of the Labour Mobility inquiry 


TABLE A4 


A ge distribution of samples obt a ined and achieved snmoarerl »it.h 
.Registrar General’s Estimates for June 10th. 106? 




Age at time of Labour Mobility Interview 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Total 

Base 

R.G. 's estimate of 
civilian population 

30/6/63 % 

16.7 

17-5 

14.2 

13.7 

13.3 

12.8 

11.7 

100.0 


Labour Mobility- 
sample set 

(estimated) % 

18.8 

18.2 

13.7 

11-5 

14.0 

12.8 

11.0 

100.0 

1403 

Labour Mobility 

sample achieved % 

18.0 

18.8 

13-6 

11.8 

14.2 

12.7 

10.9 

100.0 

1225 

Deterrents 

sample set % 

18.0 

19.0 

13.7 

11.2 

14.4 

12.6 

11.1 

100.0 

1135 

Deterrents 

sample achieved % 

19.7 

I8.7 

14.2 

10.8 

13.6 

12.6 

10.4 

100.0 

809 

R.G.'s estimate of 
civilian population 
30/3/63 % 

16.7 

17-5 

14.2 

13.7 1 

13.3 

12.8 

11.7 

100.0 



It will be seen that in the Deterrents sample achieved 15 year olds are over 
represented by aoout 3?2 (R.G. 16.7; Deterrents sample achieved l 9 !y) and hose 
Those ^ ar ih° Ver ‘ re T Sented by nearly 3?5 (R - G ‘ 13 ‘ 7 ’ Deterrents 10.8). 

(Those figures refer to^rL^V 0 f timated P^Portions in the population. 
& to a e e at the time of the Labour Mobility inquiry.) 


Finally, Table A5 compares the "effective" sample set 
Deterrents sample achieved, according to age at the t 


for Labour Mobili 
une of the latter 


ty with 
inquiry . 


the 
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TABLE A5 


Original Effective Sample Set (Mobility Enquiry) and Final Sample Achieved 
( Deterrents ) 

Analysed by Age 





Age at 

time of Deterrents Interview 




15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Effective Labour 










Mobility sample 
set 

154 

241 

201 

156 

170 

172 

153 

54 

1301 

Deterrents sample 
achieved 

90 

111 

122 

96 

90 

110 

92 

31 

808* 

Deterrents sample 










achieved as % of 
effective Labour 
Mobility sample 
set 

58.4/. 

73-4/ 

60.7/ 

61.5/ 

52.9/ 

64.0 % 

60.195 

57.4/ 

62.195 


* This total omits one completed interview schedule which was lost in the post. 


Note: From the number of 22 year olds in the Deterrents sample achieved, the average 
time between an interview on Labour Mobility and Deterrents is 4.4 months. 

The distribution obtained by adding 4.4 months to the mean age at the time of 
the Labour Mobility interview is not significantly different from the actual 
age distribution found on Deterrents. 


The "effective" sample set for Labour Mobility (1301) consists of the actual 

original sample set for that inquiry, less the 76 cases withdrawn for pilot purposes, etc. 

and the refusals and non-contacts obtained in the sampling areas from which these 

76 cases were drawn. The 14 persons withdrawn from the Deterrents sample set, 

because they were found to be mentally deficient, about to leave the district to 

join the Forces etc. at the time of the original inquiry have also been removed 

from the "effective" sample set for Labour Mobility. 

It will be seen that the final overall success-rate for the Deterrents inquiry was 
62.L$ of the effective sample set for the Laoour Mobility inquiry, the loss-rate 
37.9%. There is no indication of any SYSTEMATIC progressive increase or decrease 
in the overall loss-rate with age, but the lb year-olds were less often lost 
t han those of any other age . 
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The Greater London Sample . The 76 names withdrawn for pilot purposes consisted of 
the whole of the first of the three samples in the Greater London area successfully 
interviewed in the Labour Mobility inquiry. Theoretically a weighting factor of 
1.5 could have been applied to the successful interviews in the Greater London area 
in the present inquiry to compensate for this loss. But the latent danger in 
weighting-up small samples is that any sampling error in the original may thereby 
be increased. There was a 2 5 % loss in the Greater London area on the effective 
sample set of which Gfo consisted of persons not approached for interview (representing 
the whole sample set in two sampling areas), and 3 % of incomplete interviews. 

No weighting was applied. A post-hoc examination of the offences admitted by 
inf ormants + in the Greater London area and the rest of the country, shows a difference 
exceeding - 2 % in 19 of the 44 offences - 7 offences being more often reported by 
those living outside Greater London than those living inside that area, and 12 
being more often reported by those living in the Greater London area.* 

Conclusions on losses 

A loss of 1 y/o amongst the age-sex group needed for the present inquiry was sustained 
at the first stage of obtaining a sample. At this stage losses were rather higher 
amongst the 15 year olds than amongst youths of other ages. 

A further loss of 28.7# of the original sample obtained was sustained in the 
second (postal) and final (interview) stages. 

The loss through direct face-to-face refusals by members of the sample constitutes 
only 1 % of the sample set for the present inquiry ( 2 S% of all losses at the last 
two stages). 

The final sample achieved over-represents 18 year olds, and under-represents 15 year 
olds by about 3%, when compared with the Registrar General's estimates for the civilian 
population at June 30th, 1963 . 

The overall loss-rate between the effective sample set for the original inquiry 
and the final sample achieved for the present inquiry was 37.9#. 

Losses of this order of magnitude, in an inquiry of this nature, might lead to an 
appreciable bias in the sample, related to the principal variables with which we 
are concerned - namely the number of offences committed against the law, and/or 
appearance in court . 

Internal data, from which it may be inferred that such differential losses have 
occurred, are discussed in the next section. 


* The effect of weighting the Greater London sample by a factor of 1.5 was examined in 
respect of the effect it would have had on the mean number of offence-types 
committed, and on the proportions committing each type of offence. 


This would have increased from 5.64 to 5.66 the average number of 
offence-types per person. For 41 of the offences the difference between the 
incidence in London and the rest of the country was not statistically signif icant 
at the 10 % level. The three exceptions, and the effects of weighting the results 
on the proportions committing these offences, are shown below: - 

Unweighted Weighted 

Visiting bars for soft drinks under age 16 33.3/2 34.1% 

Accepting stolen goods 10.4 11.1 

Drinking alcoholic drinks in bars under age 18 55.6 56.1 
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Bias in the Sample 


a. Explanation 

In the present inquiry the second, postal, phase gave members of the sample the 
opportunity to decide in advance to refuse an interview on the sort of decisive 
terms which allowed little scope for further explanation of the nature of the 
inquiry and the importance of individual cooperation. 

Normally, when an interviewer calls unannounced, the circumstances preceding a 
refusal are often similar to those in which an interview is secured after several 
unfruitful attempts. 

Unless the interviewer judges that it is made on decisive and permanent grounds, 
an initial refusal to be interviewed is not accepted. An appointment may be made to 
call at a time more convenient to the informant to explain the inquiry and obtain 
cooperation; or, if this appears more appropriate, no immediate attempt may be made 
to convince a harassed or time-pressed informant - in which case the interviewer will 
call again, unannounced, in the hope of finding the informant in a more cooperative 
mood. 

Appointments may be broken and renewed; additional calls may fail to secure an 
interview, but may still leave the interviewer with the impression that she is not 
faced with a decisive refusal. 

The sequence may end with a hard-won interview; an unqualified refusal; or with a 
decision by the interviewer that the person concerned is intent on evading interview, 
though not prepared to refuse outright. 16$ of all losses in the final interv iewing 
phase of the inquiry, 20$ of those losses classified as refusals, were of this 
evasive nature , where contact was made, appointments fixed, but none kept. It is 
reasonable to infer that, had the postal phase not alerted informants in advance, 
an appreciable proportion of the point-blank refusals would have started on a 
merely evasive note. In some of these cases an interview would have been secured 
after a number of attempts; in others the sequence would have ended either in a 
definite refusal, or in an implied refusal througn evasion. 

We may, therefore, suppose that differences between the results obtained from the 
more, and the less, evasive of those who were interviewed will give a partial 
indication of the nature of the bias in the whole sample. We should expect at 
least a substantial proportion of the interviews lost through refusal to have 
yielded results approximating to those obtained from the more evasive of the 
informants who gave interviews. 

b. Results of analyses indicative of bias 

The results of the interviews obtained were analysed in relation to the number of 
calls made at the informant’s home before an interview was obtained, in respect of 
the numbers and types of offence committed, and the proportions who had appeared in 
court. 

9$ of interviews were made at the first call; 42$ at the second call; 27$ at the 
third call; and 19$ after four or more calls. For the remaining 3$ (25 cases) 
we have no information on the number of calls, but these are likely to have entailed 
a greater than average number, since the lack of information is probably due to the 
fact that the interview was assigned to a second interviewer after the first had 
failed to make contact or secure an interview. 
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Table Ab shows the mean number of different types of offence* admitted, and the 
proportions admitting only a small number of offence-types, according to the number 
of calls made to obtain an interview. 


TABLE 16 

Number of Calls to obtain interview related to : 

(a) Mean number of different types of offence committed . 

(b) Proporti on having committed only a small number of different types of offence . 


Number of calls to 
obtain interview 

Mean number 
of different 
types of 
offence 
committed 

Proportion 
having com- 
mitted less 
than 4 types 
of offence 

Proportion 
of interviews 
made after 
stated number 
of calls 

Bases 

1 call 

4.7 

43* 

9% 

74 

2 calls 

5-4 

33* 

42* 

340 

3 calls 

5.7 

269S 

27* 

216 

4 or more calls 

6.5 

17 * 

19* 

153 

No information 

(6.4) 

(12*) 

3 % 

25 

TOTAL 

5.6 

28* 

10 c# 

808 


Bracketted figures based on only 25 cases. 


The mean number of types of offence admitted was 4.7 per person amongst those 
giving an interview at first call, and rose through 5.4, 5.7 to 6.5 amongst those 
interviewed at the second, third and fourth or subsequent calls, respectively. 

The corresponding proportions admitting less than four types of offence were 43%- 
33 $; 26$ and 17%, respectively. 

In Table A 7 the eleven groups of offences are considered. 


* The four legal forms of behaviour are included amongst the "offences" in these and 
subsequent Tables. All those in the sample who admitted any of the four legal 
items also admitted at least one illegal item. 
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TABLE A7 


Number of Calls to Obtain Interview 


Related to 

Number of Offence Groups in which at least one type of offence committed 


Number of calls to 
obtain interview 

Mean number of 
offence groups in 
which an offence 
committed 

Proportion committing 
offences in 6 or more 
of the 11 groups 

Base 

1 call 

3.0 

3 % 

74 

2 calls 

3.5 

11 % 

340 

3 calls 

3.7 

14)6 

216 

4 or more calls 

4.0 

21% 

153 

No information 

(4.0) 

(20)6) 

25 

TOTAL 

3.6 

13$ 

808 


Bracketted figures based on only 25 cases. 

The mean numbers of offence-groups in which at least one offence had been committed 
ran from 3.0 for those interviewed at first call, through 3.5 and 3.7» to 4.0 
amongst those called on four or more times. 

The corresponding proportions having committed offences in six or more of the 
different groups were: 3$; 11$; 14$; and 21$. 

Table A8 shows the proportion of offenders who had appeared in court, analysed by the 
number of calls required to secure an interview. (The results are based on the 
numbers who had been accused of any offence, not exclusively of those described on 
the prompt cards). table as 

Number of Calls to obtain Interview related to Proportion of Informants 
who had been in court, accused of any offence 

(This Table takes into consideration all who stated they had appeared in 
court accused of any offence - not solely those who had appeared on 
account of any of the 40 prompted offences) 


Number of calls to 
secure interview 

Proportion who had appeared 
in court accused of any 
offence 

Bases 

1 call 

13.5)6 

74 

2 calls 

15-3)6 

340 

3 calls 

16.7)6 

216 

4 or more calls* 

19.0)6 

153 

No information 

(12.0)6) 

25 


* ( 18 . 5$ amongst those called on 4 times (81 cases); 19.4% amongst those called on 
5 or more times (72 cases). Of 7 people called on eight or more times before an 
interview was secured, 4 had appeared in court) . 


The proportions who had been accused before a court increased progressively with 
number of calls from 13.5$ to 19$. 
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Table A9 shows the proportions having committed at least one offence of each of the 
eleven offence-types, according to the number of calls required to secure an interview. 

This Table shows a progressive increase with number of calls in the proportions 
offending in the sort of ways which we might expect to be associated with staying 
away from home in the evenings, or with an extensive street-life - i.e. vandalism and 
gang fighting; offences associated with excessive drinking; traffic offences; 
under-age offences; non-illegal behaviour; and throwing fireworks in the streets. 

With one exception*, the proportion of offenders in each group was greater amongst 
those called on four or more times than it was amongst those giving an interview at 
first call. The wish to avoid interview on this subject may be causally associated 
with the informant's record; it is at least as feasible that those with varied 
records are the least likely to be found at home with adequate time to spare. 


TABLE A9 

Number of Calls to Obtain Interview 
Related to 

Proportion of Informants having committed at least one offence in each of 11 groups* 


Offence-Group 


Proportion having committed an offence in 
this group in relation to - 
Number of calls to obtain interview 



1 call 

2 calls 

3 calls 

4 or more 
calls 

1. Breaking and Entering 

* 

3 

3 

3 

5 

2. Larceny (including TDA) 

* 

13 

15 

20 

16 

3. Attacking unknown persons 

% 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4. Vandalism + gang fighting 

% 

16 

18 

19 

24 

5. Fighting Police 

% 

4 

2 

1 

5 

6. Offences associated with excessive drinking 

% 

5 

14 

17 

23 

7- Traffic offences (not associated with 






drinking ) 

% 

77 

83 

85 

90 

8. Fireworks 

% 

62 

67 

72 

81 

9- Under-age offences 

% 

76 

81 

82 

86 

10. Other Offences 

n 

32 

42 

52 

47 

11. Non-illegal "offences" 

% 

12 

14 

19 

26 

N 






No offences 


0 

3 

3 

2 

BASES 


74 

340 

216 

153 


* Omits 25 cases in which no information available on number of calls. 


* Attacking unknown persons" - 1 to 2% in each group. 
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Analyses by age and socio-economic status of informant also indicate the groups 
showing a low response rate included, among those successfully interviewed, a higher- 
than-average tendency to offend. (The following statements are based on demographic 
data derived from the Labour Mobility survey, which provides information on the 
education and socio-economic group for the sample set for the present enquiry, 
whether successfully interviewed on it or not.) 

Education. 73% of non-contacts and refusals had attended or were attending 
secondary modern or similar types of school, compared with only 55% of the sample 
interviewed. Among those interviewed who had had a secondary modern education, 
47% had committed six or more types of offence, compared with only 43 % and 38 % 
in the two higher educational groups, respectively (those with technical school, 
comprehensive etc. education and those with grammar school or higher education). 
32% had committed offences in five or more groups, compared with only 24% and 
21% of those in the two higher educational groups. 

This information is based on 799 cases, and excludes 22 persons educated at 
miscellaneous places, such as commercial schools, and seven for whom no data 
on education were obtained. 

SEG. 2 J% of non-contacts and refusals among those who were working were in 
semi-skilled manual jobs, compared with only 19 % of those interviewed. Of the 
semi-skilled manual workers interviewed 57% had committed six or more different 
types of offence, compared with between 40% and 55% in each of the five other 
socio-economic groups. 59% had committed offences within five or more offence- 
groups, compared with 40%-5^% in the other socio-economic groups. 

This information is based on cases for the informants who were interviewed on 
the 576 cases in which they had completed their education and were working. 

The above facts do no more than confirm the conclusion that multiple offenders 
tended to be found among those most difficult to "pin down" to long interview, 
and suggest that this tendency probably extends beyond the limited field 
of those who were ultimately interviewed. 

c. Conclusions on bias 


We conclude that the sample is deficient in persons who have committed a large number 
of different types of offence, and in persons who have appeared in court. 

This particular deficiency, understandably, appears to be most markedly associated 
with the sorts of offence likely to be committed by youths who spend a lot of time 
outside the home. 

There are no firm grounds for supposing that the deficiency is directly caused by a 
specific reluctance on the part of multiple offenders, or those who have appeared 
in court, to admit their record. An equally tenable explanation would be simply that 
such people are less often at home and have less time on their hands than others. 
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If the latter explanation is wholly or partially correct, then the effect of each 
informant having given his time a short while before to another interview (on 
Labour Mobility), together with the advance postal warning of a further interview 
given in the second phase of this inquiry, and the length of time required for the 
second interview*, would tend to increase the refusal rate - for reasons unconnected 
with their record - but amongst those who INCIDENTALLY tended to have worse-than- 
average records. 


These conclusions are based on inferences drawn from facts from which other 
inferences might possibly be drawn. 

But however strong the inference may be that the sample is defective in multiple 
offenders and those who have appeared in court, it is not, possible to reach any 
firm conclusio n from this inquiry as to the extent to which reluctance to be 
interviewed is associated with reluctance to "confess ". 

Moreover, the above conclusions refer only to an unknown proportion of the losses in 
the final phase of the inquiry. 

The possibility must be borne in mind that persons who have committed certain offences 
S be more reluctant than others to be interviewed; or that those who have received 
certain sentences may tend to avoid interview. Further, those interviewed may 
confess" many offences, and still conceal those of which they are ashamed 
(And, of course, those currently confined to a penal institution are not included in 
the sampling-frame). 

We cannot discount the possibility that losses at the first (Labour Mobility) stage 
may tend to be systematically associated with "delinquent” tendencies. For example 
persons (or households including persons) who have spent a part of their working life 
m prison, Borstal or other institution, may tend to be unwilling to give a 
sequential account of the jobs they have had. 

The validity of such hypotheses as these can only be tested if something is known of 
the actual record of each person in the sample. Since complete objective knowledge 
°?„ Undetected offences 1S > by definition, impossible to obtain, a sample of detected 
offenders would be needed. An important part of such an inquiry would consist in 
looking for the types of offence or penalty which are either associated with a 
tendency to avoid interview, or which tend to be concealed. Consequently a sample 
would need to be drawn from all types of offender who have appeared in court. 

i i i • Conditions of Interview 

a. Introduction 


As previously explained, a calculated decision had to be taken 
interview in the interest of obtaining valid results from those 
an interview was obtained. 


to risk losses of 
persons with whom 


The aim was to secure complete privacy, no one but the informant and the interviewer 
being in the room at any time during an interview. Whilst we were principally 
concerned with obtaining full information about the informant's offences - which 
we knew were often committed without the parents' knowledge - other parts of the 
interview, too, might be affected by the presence of anyone known to the informant. 


* Interviewers are specifically instructed not to attempt to secure interviews by 
understating the probable time required. In some inquiries there is often no need 
to indicate the duration of the interview. In order to secure privacy, and in 
view of the long duration of this interview, it was usually necessary to say how 
long was required. 
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b. Privacy, listening and potential listening 


Table A10 shows, in broad terms, the extent to which the aim of solitude was 
achieved. of the interviews were conducted with no third party present at any 

time. These consisted of 69 % carried out in the informant's home, and 1 
conducted either at the interviewer's home ( 9 $) or in a room hired or borrowed for 
the purpose ( 5 %). 

TABLE A10 

The Interview Situation 


Note: All situations that might conceivably affect the results of the interview or any part of it 
have been given maximum weight, e.g. 

i. If anyone entered the room for a moment on their own business whilst an interview 
was in progress, this has been counted as "someone present". 

ii. If there was any indication that someone was listening to any part of the interview, 
however brief, this has been counted as "someone present". 

iii. If someone was present at any point in the interview who could have listened to any 
part of it, this has been counted as "could have listened", although there was no 
indication at all that such a person was, in fact, listening. 


Place of interview, and other person(s) present besides informant and 
interviewer 

* 

Informant alone with interviewer ) 

In informant's home 

69 ) 


throughout entire interview ) 

In interviewer's home 

9 ) 

835* 

) 

Elsewhere, away from informant's 

) 

wholly 


home 

5 ) 

alone 

Someone else present at any point 

One or both parents (with or with- 



in the interview 

out anyone else) 

12 ) 



No parent, but relative (s) or wife 

4 ) 

17% 


Someone else only, but not any of 

) 

not wholly 


the above 

1 > 

alone 

SAMPLE 

808 


Extent of participation of other persons 

% 

Group 1. Someone listening, or participating in any way, at any point in the 


interview, for however brief a period. 

6 

Group 2. No incident in group 1, but someone otherwise occupied in room 


for part or all of the time, or entering to ask question 


irrelevant to interview (no indication of interest in interview. 


but could have listened.) 

10 

Group 3. Only person(s) present wholly absorbed in activity which 


precluded listening. 

l 

No one present at any time. 

83 

SAMPLE 

808 
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The 17$ of interviews during any part of which a third party was present consisted 
of 12 /o at which a parent was present; 4 $ at which a wife or other relative was 
present, but no parent; and 1 % at which an unrelated third party only was present. 

In 6 % of interviews someone definitely listened or participated, for however brief 
a period. In 10/o of the interviews there was no indication that anyone was listening, 
the person(s) concerned was/were otherwise occupied, only came in to offer a cup of 
tea etc., but could have listened, f or a long or a brief period. This figure is 
maximal, and includes persons listening to radio or television. In 1% of interviews 
the only person present was said by the interviewer to be wholly absorbed in an 
activity which precluded listening. 

c . The points in the interview at which a third party was present 

Table All shows the points in the interview at which a tnird party was present. 

TABLE All 

The Interview Situation 


Points in Interview at which a Third Party was present 


Part of interview at which third party present 

% 

Any period which included all or part of the sorting of 
informant's "own offence" cards or questions relating 
thereto. 

8 

Part(s) of interview not including any point concerning 
"own offences". 

4 

"Popping in and out", or present at unspecified parts of 
interview, e.g. "brought in tea"; "came in to ask whether 
informant going out"; "in the room for first few minutes" - 
not specified how far interview progressed in this period. 

5 

Insufficient information 

* 

No third party present at any point 

83 

BASE 

808 


In 8/0 of interviews there was someone present whilst the informant was sorting his 
own offences (this includes persons who were present at other points as well). 

In 4/6 of interviews someone was present only during part(s) of the interview other 
than the informant's sorting of his own offences. 

The regaining 5% consist mostly of casual and momentary entrances and exits. 

During such periods interviewing was suspended if this could tactfully be achieved. 
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d # Interviewers 1 impressions of the effects of third part y's presence 


Interviewers were asked to give their impression of the effect of the presence of 
third parties during the interview. This information is, of course, subjective, 
but the interviewer has the advantage of being able to take into consideration such 
aspects of the situation as the permissiveness of the third party; whether or not 
he/she is paying attention or assimilating what is going on, etc. 

In the figures which follow any mention of suppression caused by the presence of a 
third party at any point has been given priority over any less specific effects 
named, and any mention of distraction at any point has priority over any expanded 
answer indicating also that the rest of the interview was unaffected. 

The interviewers' impressions of the worst effects on the data in the 16.6% of 
interviews where a third party was present at any time were as follows:- 


Suppression of information 

Informant distracted, but no 
indication of suppression 

Information unaffected 

Interviewer 1 s answer not 
precise enough to classify 
in this way 

Thus, in only 3% of interviews did the interviewer perceive any sign tnat me 
information given might have been affected by a third party's presence; and in about 
half these cases the worst effect perceived was distraction of the informant's 
train of thought rather than the suppression of information. 

e. Other data relating to the validity of the information on in formants' — offences 

Interviewers were instructed to look for any sign of reluctance on the part of the 
informant to give information about his own offences. 

In only nine cases Were any such resistances noticed, seven of them in conditions of 
complete privacy. All were overcome (according to the interviewers' impression). 

Interviewers were also asked, after the conclusion of the interview to note any 
doubts they had about the completeness of any of the information given, or of any 
exaggerations they felt there might have been. 

In 22 interviews the interviewer thought the informant had probably deliberately 
understated his offences; in 6 interviews deliberate overstatement was suspected. 

This gives a total of 3.5% of all interviews in which the interviewer had any 
intuition about the deliberate falsification of the informant's statement of his 
own offences. 

f . Conclusions 

The aim of total privacy was successfully achieved in 83% of interviews. This 
entailed conducting about one interview in seven away from the informant's home. 

Although in 17% of interviews a third party was present at some point, in the great 
majority of cases no one ostensibly listened or participated. 


% 

1.6 ) 

) 

) 

1.5 ) 

) 

12.1 ) 16.6% 

) 

) 

) 

1.4 ) 
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It was the interviewers' impression that in only about of interviews was the 
information given affected in any way by the presence of a third party, and in 
only about half of these cases was anything suppressed. 

Interviewers very rarely (in about 1% of cases) noticed any reluctance on the 
informant s part to enumerate his own offences, and such reluctance was (they thought) 
always overcome. 

Deliberate overstatements or understatements of the informant's offences were 
suspected in 3.3$ of a_U interviews, understatements being much the more commonly 
suspected of the two. 

It is concluded that even when absolute privacy was not obtained, the interview was 
usually either conducted in effective privacy, or uninfluenced by the person(s) 
present. Insofar as it is possible for an interviewer to detect suppression or 
exaggeration, it appears that reliable information on the informant's offences was 
obtained in about %% of the interviews, the rest being more suhject to deliberate 
understatement than to overstatement. 

The device of holding till late in the manipulations of the card pack the card-sort 
covering the informant's own offences appears to have successfully overcome in 
nearly all cases any overt reluctance to "confess". 
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APPENDIX IIIA 


INTERVIEWERS INSTRUCTIONS 


Notes : 

1. The instructions are reproduced here as they were received by the 
interviewers. Additional instructions were sent to cover points 
arising from the briefings and dummy interviews. These are appended 
to the main instructions rather than being incorporated in them, 

as an indication of ambiguities and errors which may still arise 
after pilot work. 

2. The interviewers instructions frequently refer to the pages of the 
schedule by colour. In the reproduction of the schedule given in 
Appendix IV the size has been reduced from the original foolscap, 
and the whole is reproduced in white. The original colours of the 
pages are stated at the top of each page. 
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APPENDIX IIIA 


SS 352 


DETERRENTS TO CRIME 


Interviewers 1 Instructions 


A. Background 

An inquiry into "Deterrents to Crime" amongst teenagers has been under discussion 
with the Home Office for some considerable time, but the prohibitive cost of 
obtaining a sample of young people has hitherto made it impossible to carry out. 
The "Labour Mobility" inquiry, just out of the field, with its very large sample, 
has provided the opportunity. It will give us a sub-sample of rather over 
1,000 youths of each sex, aged between 15 and 21 at the time of the earlier 
inquiry, about whom a great deal of information is already available. 


B. General Approach to the Subject . 

The main reason for conducting this inquiry is to throw some light on the 
increase, over recent, years, in the numbers of convictions of teenagers for 
numerous sorts of offence. The size of the increase in convictions may or may 
not reflect the size of the increase in the number of offences. We make no 
assumptions about this. It is even possible that there has been no increase 
in the number of offences of certain kinds, but that the culprits are more often 
brought to court now than they were a few years ago. 

Some people's conscience is such that they are never tempted even to infringe 
a minor local bye-law. For the rest, there is sometimes some temptation to 
break the law in some way. Whether they do break it or not depends on the 
balance in their minds between the incentives to commit the offence, and the 
deterrents. If crime increases, the balance has changed - either because the 
incentives have increased in power, the deterrents have declined, or both. 

It is not practical in a single inquiry to measure the changes that have takne 
place in the balance between incentives and deterrents. To do this we should 
need to repeat the same inquiry at intervals in time. The present inquiry is, 
therefore, designed principally to find the incidence at the present time of 
factors which we should expect, if their incidence were to increase or decline 
later, to be associated either with a decline in the force of the deterrents or 
an increase in the force of the incentives, to commit crimes. 

The results will give us a static picture of the situation today. It may, 
perhaps, be possible to repeat the inquiry in a few years time, and find out 
how the position has changed. 
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C. Future plans in this field. 


We may be doing a separate inquiry amongst girls in the same age-group later 
this year, or early next. This will follow similar lines, but the interview 
will be appropriately adapted - for example, to the sorts of offence that girls 
commit, and to cover their influence on boys. 

Later we expect to repeat parts of the inquiries amongst special groups of 
the teenager population - possibly a sample in an institution such as a Borstal, 
or a sample drawn from an area with a particularly high crime rate. 

We have already run a series of free discussions amongst teenagers, with no 
adult present, but recorded on tape. These will continue while the interview 
inquiry is in progress. So far we have used them to provide pre-pilot material 
and, along with the pilot, to provide material for drafting the final interview 
We may later use rather more closely structured group discussion as a technique 
in its own right for getting below the surface of teenage attitudes to crimes 
of different sorts. W e shall definitely be using them to find out more than we 
can through formal interviewing about attitudes towards Prison, Borstal and 
Detention Centres; and about laws which youngsters think are silly, and new 
laws which they think should be made. These topics have been dropped from the 
final interview because we found we didn’t get far with them on the pilot. 


D. Making Arrangements for the Interview 


You will be questioning informants about offences against the law and other 
sorts of behaviour of which his parents and other members of the house-hold 
may disapprove. We found in the pilot that at least 4<$ of the offences which 
youngsters admitted to our interviewers that they had done, had been committeed 
(often several times) without their parents' knowledge. Clearly the presence 
of parents at an interview is likely to make the information we obtain in this 
part of the interview so incomplete as to be virtually useless. Other relations 
may have a similar effect; and it is possible the presence of his own 
contemporaries may have the reverse effect, in making the informant want to 
boast about trifling incidents which he blows up into offences . 


It is absolute] v vital for this inquiry that the maximum possible number 
of interviews should be carried out with the informant on his own . 

This is what we have done, and what we want you to do, to ensure privacy 

1. We have sent a letter to all the informants, a copy of which is 

attached. This asks them to return a form to us if they feel it may be 
inconvenient, or difficult to arrange an uninterrupted interview at 
their home. It says that we will arrange an alternative place, either 
in the interviewer’s home or else re, where there will be no 
interruption. The form asks for the days of the week and times of day 
when it is likely to be most convenient to the informant to be 
interviewed. 


; * Note to the reader: These plans did not develop further. 
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2. As soon as a form from anyone in your quota is returned to us, we 
will forward it to you. It is then up to you to write to the 
informant and make appropriate arrangements 

a. If you are willing to interview in your own home, 
and the timing is such that he can reach you in an 
hour or less, have an interview that may last 2. hours, 
and get back to his home not too late - arrange to 
interview him at your home. 

b. If you cannot interview in your own home, or the 
arrangements under (a) cannot be made:- - try to 
borrow a room near the informant's home, in a youth club, 
hostel or any other convenient organisation, for the 
interview. Try to avoid denominational clubs, etc., 
though these can be used if nothing else offers. Don 1 t 
approach political clubs and organisations under any 
circumstances . and don't use hotels. 

Show your "Letter of Authority" (see para F. 10) to whoever 
you approach, and explain the object of the inquiry, in 
the terms given in the letter to the informant. Explain 
if necessary that part of the inquiry deals with the offences 
the youngster and his friends have committted, and their 
consequences; that we need privacy to enable us to talk 
about these things, and in this particular case it is 
difficult to arrange an uninterrupted interview in the 
informant's own home. 

If you can borrow a room free of charge, do so. If not, 
a charge of up to 10/- may be paid without consultation, and 
entered on your claim sheets. If the only room you can find 
costs more than this, phone Mr. Witzenfeld (Ext. 607) before 
booking it. 

c. We don't expect a high return from the letter, but some of 
the youths that don't reply will not be able to arrange for 
an uninterrupted interview at home, even by appointment. 

These cases will need to be handled very tactfully. If a 
youngster is willing to be interviewed, but you know or sense 
that there will be others present in the room, or more than 
incidental interruption by someone passing through the room, 
try to press the idea that you will be in the way, or that 
your informant may find it difficult to concentrate with other 
people around. DON'T, OF COURSE , say that he's more likely 
to tell you the whole truth if he parents aren't there. 

If you can tactfully do so, arrange for an interview away from 
his home. 

Otherwise, interview him at his home and record (on P.l of the 
schedule) full details about who was present when, what they 
were doing (e.g. watching telly; watching the interview), 
whether they participated or interrupted in any way, and at 
what points in the interview. 
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As a rough guide from pilot experience, we expect that well over 40$ of 
interviews can be conducted at the informant’s home without any inter- 
ruption at all, and that about one in three may need to be done away from 
his home. The rest will mainly be ones in which you have no good reason to 
expect interruption, but where there will be incidental intrusions. 

Watching Television . If you can be pretty sure that any other members 
of the household in the room will be watching T. v . (with the sound on) and 
will be disinterested in the interview, there is no need to try for an 
interview elsewhere. This applies particularly when you call without 
appointment, the informant is available, and the parents are engrossed in 
the T.V. 


E. Change of Address . 

We will let you know the serial number of anyone on your quota whose letter 
is returned to sender, address unknown. These you can write off as non- 

contacts - no forwarding address. Letters returned merely marked "Left here" 
etc. we will also keep you informed about, but you should call on these 
addresses and try to find out the new address. 

If you find out the new address and it is your area, interview the young man 
yourself. If the address is inaccessible to you, send name, address and 
serial number to Field Service for re-allocation. 

You may get forms sent to you on which the address is different from the one 
on your quota sheet. This simply means that our letter has been forwarded 
to a new address. We will only send you a form of this sort if the new address 
is in your area. If it isn’t, we will let you know that the informant has 
moved out of your area, and re-allocate the interview. 


F . Documents you should have . 

These are the documents you should have (apart from these instructions and 
schedules); and what you should do with them :- 

1. Offence-Cards Check List . A list of 44 different, numbered, 
"offences" close-typed on one side of a foolscap sheet. This 
is to enable you to know what the informant is talking about 
when he calls out, and you enter on the schedule, the numbers 
of the offences about which you will be asking him various 
questions . 

2. O f fence~Cards . These are sheets of cards, and describe the 
same offences as your check-list. They are numbered on the 
back, and ruled up for cutting out. 

Will you please cut out the individual cards along the ruled 
lines to give you a pack of 44 cards of identical size. We 
are asking you to do this yourself because we know that mass 
guillotining sometimes cuts off edges, decentres the wording 
or produces cards of somewhat varying size. 

Snip a small bit off the top left corner of cards 1 to 6 
inclusive . 
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3, 4, 5. 

Three Prompt Lists. The number of the question for which these 
are to be used is shown at the top of each card. (Don’t cut 
these up) '. 

6, 7. 

Two Sets of Prompt Cards. On sheets of card - one set numbered 
Al, A2 etc. on the back; the other numbered Bl, B2, etc. These 

are for use with questions 11 and 15i (both on P.l6), respectively. 

Please cut out the individual cards along the ruled lines, and 
keep the two sets separate. 

8. 

Pile Labels. For use when getting the informant to rate the 
offences described on the offence-cards (Page 2 of schedule) 

The four labels are printed on one piece of card. Please cut 
them into four separate labels, along the ruled lines. 

9. 

Rating Instructions. The instructions for getting the informant 

to rate the 44 offences are too lengthy to print on the schedule. 

These instructions tell you what to do and say in order to make 
the entries in the rows of boxes on Page 2, and the "Card No." and 
"Pile No." columns on Pages 2, 3, and 4 of the schedule. 

Take them with you to the interview. 

10. 

Letter of Authority. This letter is to be shown to the appropriate 
person at any Youth Club etc. which you approach in order to borrow, 
or hire, a room for interviewing. 

11. 

Copy of letter sent to all informants before the briefing. 
For your information. 

12. 

Receipts for money paid to informants interviewed away from their 
own homes. 

G. What 

to do before EACH Interview 

1 . 

, Make sure you've got all of items 1 to 10, above, with you. 

2. 

, Make sure you've got all your offence-cards and prompt-cards. 
44 offence-cards. 8 prompt-cards (A). 8 prompt-cards (B). 

3. 

,i. Take cards 1 to 6 (the ones with the snipped-off corners) 
from the Offence-Cards. Shuffle them. 


ii. Shuffle the rest of the pack. 

iii. Put shuffled cards 1 to 6, description of offences uppermost, 

on top of the rest of the pack (also with descriptions uppermost) 

4. Shuffle prompt-cards (A). 

5. Shuffle prompt-cards (B) . 
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If you lose any card, phone Field Service for a replacement. Only if you 
have an appointment already arranged before the replacement will arrive, 
make out a replacement by hand yourself. You can do this for offence cards 
by copying from your check-list; and for (A) cards by copying from your 
schedule (Q.ll). In all other cases, have the wording dictated by Field 
Service (or better, if you are liable to lose cards, take a copy of the 
wordings right away) . 

DON’T use your own replacements UNLESS you have an interview already arranged 
when you discover your loss. Don't do any more interviews till you get the 
replacement from Field Service. 

H. The Interview - Arrangements of Instructions 

The interviewing instructions deal first with those parts of the interview 
for which the pack of 44 offence-card is used. This covers all the coloured 
pages. 

We then deal with the white pages from 5 to 20. For these the offence cards 
are not used. But one white double-sided page (pp 5-6) has to be dealt with 
in between one manipulation of the card pack and another. During this time 
the sorted card packs have to be kept in position, ready for the next sort. 
(Section I) . 

Finally we deal with the cover-page and P. 21. These pages contain 
information which either has to be obtained informally from the informant 
at the end of the interview, copied from the address list, or entered by the 
interviewer immediately after the interview. (Section J). 


I. The Offence-Card Pack, and Questions relating to it . 
a. Compilation 

The °f fence-Card pack has been compiled from several sources. It contains 
descriptions covering most of the commonest offences for which youngsters 
have been convicted in the Magistrates Court in recent years. Four of the 
cards (4, 36 , 37, 38) describe behaviour which is not against the law 
(promiscuity, "excessive" (?) gambling, drinking and smoking). These have 
been included because we want to know how serious youngsters think they are 
in comparison with some of the things which are against the law; and how 
common they are in comparison with legal offences. 

The descriptions on the cards, in a number of cases, derive from a session 
with experienced Police Officers, now engaged in preventive and welfare work, 
who were consulted about the commonest forms of behaviour which result in a 
particular category of conviction. The official criminal statistics, naturally, 
cannot catalogue each separate sort of behaviour leading to a conviction. 

On the other hand, many of the descriptions of offences given in the official 
statistics could not easily be translated into terms of actual behaviour by 
our informants. 
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* Note: 


b. The Main Types of Information we are looking for 

These are the main types of information we want to get from the offence 
cards, and brief descriptions of the way we are trying to get each type 

1 . The extent to which youngsters associate themselves with, and 
dissociate themselves from, each type of offence . This is 
covered on the GREEN pages. You will ask the informant first 
to split the pack in four, using the four "pile labels" (which 
give descriptions ranging from the sort of thing the informant 
might do himself without feeling there was anything much wrong 
in it, to the sort of things that would make him feel quite 
differently about one of his friends, if jie did it). You will 
then ask him to split each of the four packs in two - one containing 
the offences that he thinks worse than the others in the pack, and 
one containing the offences he thinks not so bad. 

FULL OPERATIONAL INSTRUCTIONS ON THIS PART OF THE INTERVIEW ARE 
PROVIDED SEPARATELY FROM THE PRESENT INSTRUCTIONS, AND ARE TO BE 
USED IN THE INTERVIEW. * 

2. The Penalties or Punishments which youngster think SHOULD be imposed 
on people of their own age who commit the sorts of offence which 
THEY feel, respectively, closest to, and furthest from. GREEN pages . 
This will be done by questioning the informant about each of the 
offences which he has put in the first, and eighth, of the 8 piles 
described above. 

3. The extent to which youngsters mix with others who have committed 
offences, in relation to the type of offence committed, and the 
closeness of their friendship . PINK pages. You will ask the 
informant to sort from each of the eight piles those things he has 
ever done himself; those he has not done, but someone he knows 
fairly well personally has done; and those that have been done only 
by someone he's met or known casually. 

4. Details, different but overlapping, for casual acquaintances , 
friends, and the informant himself about each of the offences and 
their consequences . How many times committed, whether ever taken 
to court, penalty, reaction of friends and parents, effects on job 
etc. 1st PINK page for casual acquaintances (P. 7). 2nd to 4th 
PINK pages for people known fairly well (pp 8 - 10). BLUE pages 
for informants own offences (pp 11-12). 

The questions about each offence committed by casual acquaintances 
are all on one (FIRST PINK) page. Those for offences by people known 
fairly well run straight across two facing pages and one backing page 
(PINK). Those f or the informants own offences run straight across 
two facing pages (BLUE). 


These instructions are reproduced in Appendix III (ii) in the report. 
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c . I ntroduction, Offence-Card Sorting, and Questions relating to Offence Cards . 

1. RATINGS (GREEN pages ). Refer NOW to the separate (GREEN) sheet 
of Operational Instructions for Rating, which you should use in 
the interview. This tells you how to introduce the inquiry, how 
to get the informant to make up eight piles of cards, and where 
to enter the card numbers for each pile. 

AFTER YOU'VE READ THE OPERATIONAL INSTRUCTIONS, read on below. 

Q. 1 parts i and ii . Ask these questions for each offence in 
Piles 1 and 8. Code the nature of the punishment the informant 
would impose for each offence (or, if it does not fit the precodes, 
describe it under "Other answer", ringing code (8) ). Note that 
code (8) here has nothing to do with the pile number. 

If the informant would impose a prison sentence, or probation, 
enter, in the long box on the right, the length of sentence, or 
the duration of probation, he suggests. THESE ANSWERS SHOULD BE 
ENTERED IN MONTHS, AND YOU SHOULD WRITE "MTHS" AFTER THE NUMBER 
TO MAKE IT CLEAR THAT YOU HAVE ENTERED THE RIGHT UNIT. 

If the informant would impose a fine, enter the amount in this box, 
STATING THE UNIT(S) (£: Sh.) IN WHICH IT IS ENTERED. 

If the answer is given as a range, such as "something between 6 
months and a year" accept this and enter the range - in this case 
"6-12 MTHS". Similarly for fines accept and enter ranges (e.g. 

"£3 to £5") without probing for precision. BUT GIVE THE INFORMANT 
TIME TO THINK, and if his answer gets more precise enter his final 
decision. 

Only Code "D.K." to this part of the question if the informant 
states no range, however wide. 

Answers such as "Anything between 6 months and 6 years according 
to the circumstances" should be entered simply as a range - in 
this case "6-72 MTHS", without the surrounding verbal comment. 

Spare sheets . The maximum number of cards catered for on the 
schedule, for piles 1 and 8 combined, is 29. You have a supply 
of spare green sheets just in case you find an informant who puts 
more than 29 cards in these two piles. 

IN THIS, AND ANY OTHER CASE WHERE YOU HAVE TO USE "SPARE" I 
SHEETS, PLEASE COPY THE INTERVIEW NUMBER ONTO THEM BEFORE 
SENDING THE INTERVIEW IN, AND PIN THEM ON TOP OF THE SCHEDULE I 


AFTER COMPLETING THE GREEN PAGES YOU HAVE ONE DOUBLE-SIDED WHITE 
SHEET OF INTERVIEW (Pp 5-6) TO COMPLETE. THIS HAS NOTHING TO DO 
WITH CARDS, BUT FOLLOWS LOGICALLY HERE. 

KEEP THE CARDS IN THEIR EIGHT PILES WHILE YOU DO THIS PART OF 
THE INTERVIEW. 
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2. OFFENCES DONE BY INFORMANT, HIS FRIENDS AND HIS ACQUAINTANCES (Pp 7-12) 


a. Objects and C lassif icat ion 

We want to find out here about all the offences on the cards that 
have been committed by the informant and/or by anyone the informant 
has ever met, of either sex, and any age. People he’s heard about 
from friends do NOT count, but anyone he’s met personally, if only 
on one or two occasions, DOES count. 

Explain this in introducing this section of the schedule. 


PLEASE AMEND Q. B on P . 7 ON ALL YOUR SCHEDULE IN WRITING 

BEFORE YOU START INTERVIEWING, TO READ: "Things 

anyone you know, or have known , fairly well personally ..." 


b. Sorting, and entering card numbers on schedule 

i. FIRST (A.B.C. P 7), get the informant to sort out three 
piles of cards describing, respectively, the things he 
himself has done; the things he has not done, but someone 
he knows fairly well has done; and the things that have 
been done by someone he knows casually, but not by himself 
or anyone he knows fairly well. 

He should start sorting from the original right hand pile 
and work leftwards, LEAVING ANY CARDS THAT DON'T APPLY IN 
THEIR ORIGINAL POSITION. 

ii. Then ask Q. 4 (about the informant's own offences). Ask 
him to read out the card numbers, as before. Enter the 
numbers, vertically, in the left hand column of the first 
BLUE page, of all offences (or non-offences) he has done 
himself. USE A SPARE SET OF BLUE PAGES IF HE ADMITS TO 
MORE THAN 17 DIFFERENT THINGS (the maximum number catered 
for on the schedule). 

IF (APART FROM HIS CONFEDERATES) HE KNOWS OR HAS MET 
ANYONE ELSE WHO HAS DONE THE SAME THING, ENTER THE CARD 
NUMBER(S) AS FOLLOWS, AS WELL AS ON THE BLUE PAGE:- 

a. if there is someone he knows fairly well who 
has done it, enter in the left-hand column of 
(PINK) Page 8. 

b. if he knows only a casual acquaintance, apart 
from himself, who has done it, enter in the left- 
hand column of (PINK) Page 7 • 

UNDERLINE ENTRIES MADE ON P. 8 OR P. 6. 
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iii. THEN ask Q. 5. Enter the numbers in the left-hand column of 

TpiNK) Page 8. Use a spare set of pink pages if there are more 
than 19 numbers, including any you have already entered (the 
maximum number catered for on the schedule). 

iv. THEN ask Q. 6. E nter the numbers on P . 7 in the "Card No." 
columns under the questions. This page caters for 22 
different offences by casual acquaintances. You are unlikely 
to get more, and we have not provided spare pages. If you do 
happen to get more, please write the numbers on a loose sheet 
of paper, and attach it to Page 7 • 

Casual friends and intimate enemies . Notice that the questions ask 
about people the informant knows (or has known) fairly well, and people 
that he's met or known casually. We are not trying, here, to measure 
the degree of friendship . A boy may know very well a person he dislikes 
very much. Such a person falls into the category of people "known 
fairly well". Conversely, someone an informant likes very much, but has 
met casually, is a casual acquaintance. 

Questions put to you spontaneously by the informant about where to 
classify a particular offender can be resolved by explaining that, here, 
we are only interested in how well they know or have ever known the 
person, not how much they like him . This point may arise in particular 
about workmates. The informant may say, for example, that he knows, 
or has met, someone at his place of work who has committed a given offence 
- where does his card go ? You should then ask: "Is he someone you 

know or have known fairly well personally ?" If the informant has not 
known him fairly well personally, the person concerned is a casual 
acquaintance for present purposes, even though the informant may see 
him every day. Similarly for schoolmates, 'A .bloke who's always 
around in the club, pub, coffee bar, dance hall etc." 

Relations . If the informant spontaneously says that the person 
committing an offence is related to him, and asks where his card goes, 
ask the leading question: "I suppose you know him (or once knew him) 
fairly well?" Classify a relation as a casual acquaintance only if the 
informant then denies ever having known the relation fairly well. 


YOU HAVE NOW GOT ALL THE CARD-NUMBERS ENTERED IN THE APPROPRIATE COLUMNS. 
WHENEVER YOU TURN TO A NEW PAGE OR USE A FACING PAGE, RE-ENTER THE 
OFFENCE NUMBERS IN THE LEFT HAND COLUMN IN THE SAME ORDER. THIS IS 
ESSENTIAL NOT ONLY FOR MECHANICAL CONVENIENCE IN PUNCHING ETC., BUT ALSO 
BECAUSE YOU WILL SOMETIMES FIND THAT AN UNCODED ANSWER WILL NOT FIT 
INTO THE ALLOTTED SPACE. YOU WILL THEN OVER-RUN INTO THE LINE BELOW, 
AND THE CARD-NUMBERS WILL NOT CORRESPOND LINE BY LINE ACROSS PAGES. 
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c. Order of asking detailed questions 


The schedule is laid out so that you ask detailed questions first about 
offences by casual acquaintances, then about offences by people fairly 
well known to the informant, and finally about his own offences. 

This seems the most natural sequence, and enables you to deal with the 
section with fewest questions first. However, the most important 
information is the detailed information about the informant's own 
offences, followed by the detailed information about people he knows, or 
has known, fairly well. 

If your informant has committed a large number of offences himself 
and/or there are a large number committed by his friends, you may, at 
your discretion take the sections in any order that seems likely to 
minimise boredom. If the informant seems restless or inattentive, 
you can ask: "Which shall we go into first - your own or your friends' 

cards, or the ones that apply only to casual acquaintances?". Or, if 
you get the feeling that a boy wants particularly to talk about his own 
offences, start off on them without asking him. 

This is the most monotonous part of the interview for people with a 
long catalogue of offences in any or all sections. It is up to you 
to relieve the monotony as much as possible. 

If an informant is obviously getting really fed up with keeping on 
answering the same questions, you can as an extreme measure suggest 
doing the self-completed Police Section (Pp 14-15) and coming back to 
the remaining offence questions later. But try this only in an emergency. 
You may never get back. 

Questioning numbering . Don't be bothered by the question numbering, 
which runs backwards - 6, 5» 4, on Pp 7 to 11. This is merely to 
simplify matters after fieldwork, by having the numbers of the subsidiary 
questions relate to the main card-sort questions. 


d. Casual Acquaintances - detail 

Q. 6i . "Any of them" means any of the people the informant knows only 
casually who have committed the particular offence, and "been taken to 
court" means been taken to court for this offence . 

Handle the question in the field as follows :- since the informant 
has been piling up the cards in the order you take them down, the pack 
will be in the reverse order of your entries. Ask him to turn the pack 
over, so that they are in the same order as your entries. 

You may have entries made above the first card in the pack, as a result 
of asking earlier which of his own offences have also been committed by 
casual acquaintances. These will be underlined. 
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If you have any such entries say: "You said you knew someone 
casually who had ( read out description of offence corresponding 
with your first underline card-number entry ) . Have any of your 
casual acquaintances who have done this ever been taken to court 
for it? 

If the answer is "Yes" ask: "What was the worst sentence any of 

them got for doing it?" 

Handle all underlined entries this way. 

Non-underline card-number entries appear in the order of the pack the 
informant now holds. Take the first number and say: "Can we take the 

top card first. That’s number isn’t it?" 

( See that informant checks the number on the back . ) 

Then ask: "Have any of your casual acquaintances who have done this 
been taken to court for it?", and continue as for the underlined card- 
numbers . 

Sentence . In this section don't probe for length of sentence in penal 
institution, or amount of fine, where these apply. 

BUT HERE AND EVERYWHERE ELSE IN THE SCHEDULE WHERE YOU ARE ASKING ABOUT 
SENTENCES ALWAYS ASK : "Where do you mean - prison, Borstal, Detention 

Centre, Approved School or what?" when you get indeterminate answers, 
such as "He was put away" etc. This sort of answer must never appear 
on its own. If the informant doesn’t know what type of penal institution 
etc. someope want to, write in the most precise answer he can give: 
e.g. "Borstal or Detention Centre, don’t know which". "Put away. 

Don’t know where" is permissible only if the informant cannot exclude 
any of the possibilities for certain. 

IMPORTANT . An instruction on the schedule following Q.6l 
reads: "Code (0) without asking for cards 4, 3&, 37, 38". 

(These are the cards describing things which are not offences 
against the law) . CODE "0" was omitted at the last minute 
in the interests of providing space for the description of 
sentence. DELETE THIS INSTRUCTION, LEAVE THESE FOUR "OFFENCES" 
UNCODED, AND DON’T ASK ANY QUESTIONS ABOUT THEM HERE. 


e . People known fairly well - detail 

The questions 5i to 5*i run straight across the top of PINK pages 8, 9 
and 10, one line per offence. Page 8 and 9 face one another. Don’t 
forget to turn over to P.10 to complete the questions. 

Q ,5i . Prompt the precoded categories if the informant does not fairly 
quickly give you an answer. We don’t want him to rack his brains to 
work out the precise answer. 

Subsequent questions . All questions on the pink pages from 5ii onwards 
refer to the one person who has committed the offence who the informant 
knows, or has known, best. 
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Q ! s 5iv to 5vi . Omit for the "non-offence” cards (4, 36, 37, 38). 

These omissions are covered by the one blanketting DNA code in Q.5iv. 

Q* s 5vii to 5xi . These questions apply to all card numbers entered, 
including the "non-offence" cards. 

Q.5v . Code "Not Guilty" (4) only if the informant uses this phrase, 
or further probing makes it quite clear that he was found Not Guilty. 
"Absolute discharge" means a finding of guilty, but no penalty. So 
"He was let off" does not necessarily imply he was found "Not Guilty". 

"He was let off with a warning" certainly does not. If the informant 
says "He was let off" ASK: "Do you mean that he was found not guilty - 

that is the court found he didn’ t do the thing he was accused of - or 
that he was found guilty, but not punished in any way?". Code "Not 
Guilty" only if the informant is sure that this was the court's verdict. 
Enter "He was let off with a warning" etc. under "Penalty", without 
probing. 

If sent to prison or put on probation, probe for length of sentence, 
or period of probation, and write in clearly whether the answer is in 
months or years. If sentence is not known write in: "D.K. how long". 

Probe for amount of fine, state unit in which given (£; or sh.) or 
"D.K. amount". 

Q. 5vii . Ask separately in reference a) to his parents and b) to his 
friends. 

If there are several card number entries you can probably deal with 
this question most expeditiously by asking the informant first to go 
through the relevant pack and sort out the cards referring to offences 
which the parents definitely never knew about. Let him call out the 
numbers, and code these (l) under "parents". Repeat this procedure 
for friends. 

Then go back over the remaining offences for parents and ask for each: 

"Do you know whether or not they knew about it?" -^f informant does 
not know, Code (2). For offences not coded 1 or 2, ask the dependent 
part of Q. 5vii. ("What did they do or say to him about it?") 

(This is a purely optional alternative to asking all the 
necessary questions about each offence in turn. It may 
tend to relieve the boredom of repetition, and will probably 
take a shorter time when the number of offences is considerable). 

Q,5viii . If the offender is a relation, code (4), and unless it has 
already been answered, or the offender is one of the informant's parents, 
re-ask the original question, and code the answer to that as well. 

If the offender is one of the informant's parents, code (4) and write in 
"Father" or "Mother" above the earlier code number. 

Code 4 must, then, always appear with one other code, unless the 
offender is one of the informant's parents. 
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Q. 5ix. Give informant ample time to study the prompt card. If he 
calls out a number say "any others that apply". 

ENTER THE NUMBERS WITH COMMAS BETWEEN THEM, AND RING EACH NUMBER. THIS 
WILL AVOID ANY AMBIGUITY AND MINIMISE PUNCHING ERRORS. 


factual 


If the informant says it made a difference, treat this as a 
question and probe fully to establish exactly what hap pened . 


Foot of page 10. NOW WORK OUT WITH THE INFORMANT HOW MANY DIFFERENT 
PERSONS WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL THE OFFENCES YOU HAVE BEEN DISCUSSING 
ON THE PINK PAGES FROM Q.5ii ON WHEN YOU STARTED REFERRING TO THE ONE 
BEST KNOWN PERSON COMMITTING EACH OFFENCE. THIS NUMBER MUST, OF COURSE, 
BE THE SAME, OR LESS, THAN THE NUMBER OF OFFENCES. IF YOU USE EXTRA 
SET(S) OF PINK PAGES. ENTER THE NUMBER ON P. 10 OF THE LAST SET ONLY, . 


f . Informant’s own Offences - Detail 

0. 4i. If informant has definitely done it more than six times, 
don't let him spend a long time racking his brains to work out the 
exact number. PROMPT: Was it between about 7 snd 12 times or more 

than that?" If it was more than 12, ASK: "About how many times, 

to the nearest ten ?" 

0‘s 4v and 4vi. Penalties. See instructions to Q. 5v. and the last 
paragraph (with two lines at the side) of instructions to Q.6i, for the 
detail required and probes to be used. 

Q. 4x . If there are several offences, you may find it relieves the 
monotony to ask the informant first to call out the numbers of any 
offences his parents never got to know about (Code (l) under "PARENTS 
OR GUARDIANS"); then to call out the numbers of any nis friends (apart 
from any who did it with him) never get to know about. (Code (1) under 
"Friends"). Then ask the remaining parts of the question about offences 
NOT coded (l). 

This is an alternative method that you can use at your own discretion 
if you feel it would help. 


N.B . SEE INSTRUCTION ON WHITE PAGE 13, FOR FINAL USE OF OFFENCE-CARDS 


J. The White Pages, Apart from Pages 1 and 21 - Detail . 

Q.2 P.5 . These questions are complementary to the questions on the green 

pages asking what penalties the informant thinks a person should get for 
various offences that he thinks particularly bad, or innocuous. We now 
want to find out to what extent youngsters are aware of the penalties people 
of their age usually do get, for a standard list of six fairly common offences. 
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"No previous record" means no previous convictions for any sort 
of offence. 

"a bad criminal record" means a long record of convictions of 
any kind, not necessarily for the particular type of offence 
you are discussing. 

Use these explanations only if the informant queries what you mean. 

Page 6 . This page is wholly concerned with the very common offence amongst 
teenagers of Taking and Driving Away - i.e. "borrowing" an unknown persons 
car for joy-riding, with no intention of stealing it. We are particularly 
interested in finding out the extent to which youngsters feel that, if boys 
under age for a driving licence knew that they were liable to have the date 
at which they were allowed a licence postponed if they went "joy-riding", 
this would act as an effective deterrent. We also want to know to what extent 
this penalty, or a suspension of licence for older boys, is spontaneously 
suggested as appropriate to this offence. 

The questions and coding present no apparent problem, but Q 1 s 3iii and 
3iv are unpiloted. Please point out any snags, in a footnote in the right 
hand column, if you come across any in your first two interviews. 

Page 13 . This is the last of the pages for which you need the offence 
cards. These should still be lying in up to eight piles (the original piles, 
with blanks representing spaces where the informant could not split one of 
the four piles; all cards for which you have already made entries removed, 
possibly creating further blank spaces). The remaining cards thus represent 
the offences which neither the informant, nor any of his friends, nor any 
casual acquaintances have, to his knowledge, committed. 

We want to know, for one randomly selected offence of each remaining grade, 
i) how the informant thinks he would feel, and how he thinks he would 
behave, if a male friend of his did it; and ii) how he thinks he would feel 
and behave if it was a girl. 

The final lay-out may look something like this 

POSITION:*. 1 2 3 4 5 67 

No. of CARD:- No cards 6 cards 1 card No cards 4 cards No cards 6 cards 

8 

8 cards . 

For each position where there are no cards left, code "No Card Left" (A) 
alongside the Pile Number corresponding to this position. 

For each remaining pile, ask the informant to take the top (or only) card, 
and read out it's number. Enter the offence numbers of these cards - one 
number for each pile with a card in it, in Column 3. 

Then ask Q 1 s 7i and 7ii for each of these offences in turn. 

(LZi- For instructions on use of Prompt List 2, and how to enter the 
selected numbers(s), see instruction for Prompt List 1 (Q.5ix). 

Q- Prompt individually, and code one digit on each cross-line of the 

precodes. 
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You may find offences described which appear to correspond with offences 
on the cards. Enter these. (It is far too complicated to back-check at 
this point). 

Pages 14 to 15. Police . The 37 statements about the police have been partly 
compiled from actual comments made by teenagers in taped dicussions, and 
partly made up to cover particular aspects in which the Home Office is 
interested. 

These two pages should be filled in by the informant, unless he finds 
difficulty in doing it. In this case you will have to go through the 
items one by one with him. We didn't find any difficulty over this self- 
filled section in the pilot, but you will clearly have to help if you are 
interviewing anyone semi-illiterate, etc. 

Code, in the space to the right above the boxes on P. 10, whether the 
informant or you filled in these pages. If they were mainly completed by 
the informant, with some reading help or one or two items gone over by 
you as examples to start him going, count this as completion by informant. 

CHECK IMMEDIATELY AFTER COMPLETION: - 


P. 14 i . That there is one tick, and one tick only, against each 

offence in one of the first three boxes. 

ii. That if the tick is in the "TRUE" or "UNTRUE" box, there 

is one tick and one tick only, in one of the four following 
boxes . 

iii. That if there is a tick in the "NO IDEA" box, there is no 
entry in any of the next four boxes. 

Go over errors and omissions (apart from those under "3", for which you 
should rub out the redundant entry) with the informant on the spot. 

p^. i. Check the first three boxes as on P. 14 . 

ii. For statements 14-19 inclusive, check that there is an 
entry in one of the second two boxes if "TRUE" or 
"UNTRUE" is ticked in the first three; and there is 
no entry if "NO IDEA" is ticked. 

We hope we have ironed out any ambiguities in the statements during the 
pilot, but if you find any, or find anyone has difficulty in understanding 
the wording of any statement, please let me know straight away , so that 
other interviewers can be warned. 

Q. 9iii . THIS IS TUCKED AWAY IN THE RIGHT HAND BOTTOM CORNER OF P. 15 . 

BE VERY CAREFUL NOT TO MISS IT OUT. 

Q. 10. P.l 6 . If the informant answers this question by saying that it's 
something else - neither the feeling it is wrong nor the changes of being 
found out - that worries him most about breaking the law, DON'T enter this 
reply, but say: "Yes, but of these two things - breaking the law and the 
chances of being found out - which worries you most?" 

DO NOT CODE EXTENSIONS AND EXPLANATIONS OF ANSWERS CODEABLE ABOVE UNDER 
"OTHER ANSWERS". CODE EITHER (l) PLUS ONE OTHER CODE; OR ONE ONLY OF 
CODES 2-7. 
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Q's 11 and 15 i (RANKING QUESTIONS) 


Proceed as follows - 

1. Give the informant the appropriate pack of cards (Pack A for Q.ll; 

Pack B for Q 15i.) 

2. Ask the question printed on the schedule. 

3. Enter "1" in "Rank Order" column against the chosen card. 

4. Take away the chosen card. 

5. Ask the question again in the form of "Which one of the remaining 

things/penalties. . ." 

6. Enter "2" in the Rank Order column, against the second chosen card. 

7. Take the card away. 

8. Carry on in the same way till all 8 cards are ranked. 

Equal Rankings . If the informant says that two or more items rank 
equally, first ask: "Can't you see any difference between them at all? " 

If he still insists that they are equal, enter them as equal (e.g. if the 
informant has ranked two cards first and second, respectively, then chooses 
three that he insists are equal, enter 3=, 3=> 3=> for each of these three 
offences). Rank the subsequent card with the number that it would have had, 
if the three previous cards had each been ranked separately (in the above 
instance "6"). 

An extreme example (which I hope you won't find) will show you how this 
works - 


- L nformant’s ranking: 

h 

II 

to 

II 

to 

II 

04 

II 

3=, 

3=, 

4, 

Your entry: 

II 

II 

04 

II 

04 

II 

Ul 

II 

5 =, 

5 =, 

8, 


You will see that, however many cards may be ranked equal, if two single 
cards are ranked "worst" they will always be entered as "7=". "7=" 

From pilot experience we don't expect this problem to occur more than very 
occasionally. 

O' s 13 and 14 . The appropriate one(s) of these questions are to be asked 
if the relevant cards are ranked within the top four in Q.ll. If there 
are no equal rankings till after "4", this simply means that they are asked 
if the rank-order entry is 1,2,3, or 4, according to the instruction on the 
schedule. But if there are equal rankings, the card may be in the top four 
and ranked 3= (or even 2= or 1= if more than two cards are equally ranked in 
the top 4) . 

0. 15 and 1? i (Penalties not heard of before ). Note the instruction under 
Q. 15i. If the informant says spontaneously that he does not know what 
any one or more of the cards mean (e.g. he says he's never heard of a 
Detention Centre), code the appropriate number with a SINGLE ring in the 
"Not heard of before" column. Take the not-understood card away, and rank 
the remainder. 
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AFTER ranking, ask Q. 15ii. Code with a DISTINCT DOUBLE RING in the 
"Not Heard of Before" column any (further) penalties the informant had not 
hear of before he saw the cards. 

Q , 16 . This is an unpiloted question which we have put in instead of 
including its near-equivalent as two cards in the offence pack. Let me 
know immediately please, if you find any snags. 

Q.17, 17a . The object of these questions is to obtain some indication 
of the extent to which youngsters dislike the idea of appearing in court, 
and why. That is, is the possibility of a court appearance, regardless 
of the outcome, an effective deterrent in its own right; and what is it 
about appearing in court that youngsters dislike. 

It is NOT , of course, proposed to introduce the idea of an alternative 
between appearing in court, or paying the maximum fine instead. If the 
informant queries this with you, explain the purpose of the question after 
he has answered it. We do not want youngsters to get the entirely false 
idea that this arrangement is peing considered. 

Q. 19 . The pre-code heading "never seen either" means "never seen either 
sort of court". The question refers to "a play" because live court 
proceedings are not broadcast or televised. A "Documentary" counts as a 
"play". For television, filmed or live plays or documentaries all count. 

Q, 20 page 18 . The instructions are all on the schedule. Take no notice 
of the numbers above and below the lines, which are to enable coders to 
measure easily the point on the lines where the informant's mark comes. 

We gave interviewers the alternative on the pilot, if this method proved 
unsatisfactory or difficult for the informant, of using an ordinary question 
prompting five degrees of likelihood of getting caught. This was only used 
in one case, and you are unlikely to find any difficulty with the present, 
much more satisfactory approach. We are using this approach because the 
alternative (asking whether the person is very likely, fairly likely etc. 
to get caught) leads to considerable ambiguity in interpretation - "fairly 
likely" may mean very different things to different people in terms of the 
actual risk they imply. 

The main purpose of this set of questions is to enable us to find out whether 
there is any relationship between youngsters' assessment of the likelihood 
of getting caught in various crimes, and the number and sorts of crimes to 
which they admit. We also want to know how accurately they assess the real 
chances of "getting away with it". Several of the selected offences which 
you will be asking them about are ones for which the police figures of 
offences known, and offences cleared up, in a year, will provide a check on 
over-optimism and over-pessimism. 

Q. 21 page 19 . The instructions for this page are all on the schedule. You 
are dealing with the same offences as on the previous page, with slightly 
more bracketted detail which you can give to the informant if he asks about 
it, or if it will serve to clear up any qualifications to his original answer. 
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The information derived from this page is very important. It is the only 
occasion on which we ask systematically what the youngsters themselves feel 
to be the deterrents and incentives which would operate in their own cases 
in relation to particular offences. 


Although it comes near the end of the interview, be very careful not to rush 
this page. Probe fully, with the standard probes. 

&' - 5 22 to 28 (Gambling and Drinking ). For your personal information, we 
are asking such extended questions about drinking habits partly to provide 
some preliminary data for a series of inquiries we shall be doing later on 
drunkenness. Convictions for drunkenness amongst young people have increased 
steeply in recent years. 


The questions are self-explanatory, BUT NOTICE THAT O' s 26 27 and 28 

^0 TO EVERYONE . The underlined instruction, which simply tells you what 
to say ii your informant does not know the legal age for entering bars, or 
consuming intoxicating liquor, gives the appearance of dependents. 


The law applies to entering a bar where drinks are served. It is not 
against the law for a child of any age to sit in an ante-room, with a door 
leading to the bar, and drink soft drinks. 


K. Pages 1 and 21 . 

a. Cover-page (l ) 

j^A. The details to be coded here are given, as at the time of the 
Labour Mobility" interview, in the right hand column of your address 
list. Ihey should be brought up to date for anyone who has changed 
address (Q. Diii) since then. 

JiJl. Code ( 6 ) or ( 7 ) for all interviews in which there was anyone 
present, for however short a time, while you were carrying out the 
I nterview . Don't count cases in which someone was there but neither 
had the opportunity to hear any of the interview, nor talked to you 
or the informant about it. i.e. you can count as "ALONE" interviews 
in which the only interruption was a knock on the door, and someone 
coming m to give you a cup of tea, talking for a bit about other 
subjects than the interview, and going out before you started interviewing 
again; and similar situations. If any part of the interview is 
overheard, or .could have been overheard (e.g. even if the television is 

^ ev ^ r y° ne i" the room except you and the informant is watching 
it all the time), code ( 6 ) or ( 7 ). 

If ( 6 ) or ( 7 ) are coded, describe the situation precisely, saying who 
was present when, what they were doing etc. as instructed on schedule. 

jM?. In the pilot we specifically offered informants the opportunity 
to opt out of sorting their own offences from the offence cards. NSne 
did. We hope you will have the same experience. But if someone does 
decline to sort his own offences, this does not wholly invalidate the 
interview. 
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Q.D . Self-explanatory. Information to be obtained informally. There 
are a very few cases (marked "P" in the margin of address lists) in which 
the information for the "Labour Mobility" inquiry was obtained from a 
proxy. In all other cases you can refer to "the last time we interviewed 
you". For "P" ' s refer to: "the time your family (or someone in your 
household) last spoke to us". 

Enter informant's age on ALL schedules. It may have changed 
since the last interview. 

Note : There will be a few people of 22 in the sample who were 21 when 

the inquiry was made. These people are to be interviewed. 

Q.F . For refusals always state who the refusal was made by (informant; 
mother; father etc.), and what grounds were given. 

For non-contacts always state the number of calls made, and the reason, 
if known, why no contact was made with the informant. Add any other 
ndevant details of the circumstances. 


b. Page 21 . 

Q.29 . If the informant is not living with both parents (Codes 2, 3, or 
4 in Q.A of cover page) obtain this information informally and tactfully. 
Code AND describe the situation Delow the precodes. 

If obtaining the information is upsetting, or if you feel pretty certain 
it would upset, an otherwise satisfactory interview-relationship, omit 
it. In this case cross through the precodes, and give, under the 
heading "Description" below, your reasons for omitting it. 

Q. 3Q . (all parts). Fill in these details either after or before the 
interview. The instructions are slightly complicated, but are all 
written on the schedule. 

We have had some slight indications from the pilot that the longer it 
takes to find an informant, the more likely he is to admit to a large 
number of offences. This information is required to find out whether 
these preliminary indications can be validated. There are two possible 
interpretations: i. the more delinquent a boy is, the less likely he 

is to be at home at any given time; ii. the more experience of this 
interview an interviewer has, the more likely youngsters are to tell her 
the truth. 


L. Miscellaneous Points . 

Long interviews and second appointments . The duration of this interview 
is dependent on various factors, which include a combination of the 
intelligence and the interest of the informant and the number of his and 
his friends' offences. It is going to vary within very wide limits. 
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If you feel it to be absolutely essential, you may make second appointments 
to complete very long interviews. But use this expedient only in emergency. 
Second appointments, especially if made because the informant seems to be 
getting bored, are very likely not to be kept. On the other hand, if you 
have been interviewing someone who retains his interest, but wants to go to 
bed because the interview has gone on longer than expected, this may be a 
good case for suggesting a second appointment. 

Incomplete Interviews 

i. Interviews completed only up to and including P.13 can be used 
for certain of our purposes only. 

ii. Interviews completed up to and including page 7 AND with p.ll 
and 12 (Own Offences) ALSO completed can be used for a limited 
number of purposes. 

iii. Other incomplete interviews are of very limited use, but should 
be returned. 

Any incomplete interviews returned should be marked "INCOMPLETE" at the 
top centre of the cover page, followed by a statement of the parts 
completed. The reasons for non-completion should be entered in the space 
for non-contacts and refusals. 

Interviews with a large number of offences 

If, and only if, you feel pretty certain that otherwise you will lose the 
rest of the interview, stop asking detailed questions about offences by 
friends after the first ten. Write in "Not asked" on the eleventh line, 
across the boxes for Q.5iii, and leave subsequent lines blank. 


M. Payment etc. 


B ™.y- Do one dummy on a male aged between 15 and 21. Don't use a 
relative if you can avoid it, and don't choose anyone who won't admit to 
several offences. (Nearly everyone you don't know probably will). List 
all card numbers of offences, but only ask the detailed questions about 
the first three offences by casual acquaintances, friends, and self 
respectively ( 3 X 3=9 offences). 

Dummy Time : 2 hours 

Study time : 3 hours 

Checking time: ^ hour for complete schedules (15 minutes for 

incomplete interviews described under i and ii 
above. 10 minutes for any other incomplete 
interviews). 


For interviews done in your own home you may add V 2 hour to the checking 
time, since you will not have the usual opportunities for checking in 
trains etc. 
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Paving informants for travel etc . Informants interviewed away from 
their own homes are entitled to 3/- towards the cost of a meal; plus 
the cost of their fares. Please pay them yourself, get them to sign 
a receipt on which you enter; 

Meal allowance: 3 / - 

Fares : (amount) 

and countersign it yourself. If the amount claimed for fares seems 
obviously excessive, query it. 


Receipt forms are provided. 


18th July 1963. H. D. Willcock. (Ext. 628 ) 

Note: A copy of the letter and form sent out to all informants 

are appended. 
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Letter sent to Informants. 


Dear 

A few months ago you helped us in an inquiry by agreeing to be interviewed. 

You will remember that the Social Survey is a research organisation, which 
collects information from members of the public about matters of public interest 
his information is analysed by us, and a report is prepared which consists 
mainly of figures, and our comments on them. 


Anything anyone tells one of our interviewers is treated in the strictest 
confidence We never pass on information in a form in which it could possibly 
be connected with the names of the individuals who provided it. 

We have now been asked by the Home Office to make an inquiry amongst young 
people to find out whether there appears to have been any change In recent years 
in their attitude towards the authorities, and keeping law and order We hoDe 
you will be able to spare the time to help us with this. P 

Setting aside a room for an uninterrupted interview is often inconvenient to 
other members of the household. If this is so in your case, our interviewer 
can arrange to see you somewhere within easy travelling distance of your home 
* e " n .° ° ne . Wl11 ^ inconvenienced and the interview will not be interrupted! 

If her home is near yours, she can arrange to see you there. Otherwise she can 
borrow a room in a youth club or elsewhere. 

Jorm7the e In r ^ hiS arran r" ent > wil1 Please fill in and return the attached 
form (the envelope provided does not need a stamp) as soon as possible . The 
interviewer will then get in touch with you directly, and arrange an appointment 
at your convenience. We will refund your fares, and pay you 3/- towards a" 
taken either before or after the interview. cowards a meal 

If we don't hear from you, we will assume that suitable arrangements can be made 
at your own home without putting anyone out, and one of our interviewers w 1 7 
call during the next three or four weeks. rviewers wm 

Many thanks. 


Yours sincerely, 


H. D. Willcock. 

(Research Officer in Charge of this Inquiry) 


I mportant . If you are living at home, please show this letter 
to one or both of your parents. 
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" DETERRENTS TO CRIME ” 
(Later instructions to Interviewers) 
"FIRST FIVE" INTERVIEWS. 


We may be returning some interviews to you in which the errors 
etc. may all be things that can easily be corrected by Coding, 
without reference to you. 

In this inquiry, mistakes such as entering an answer or part 
of answer in the wrong place, which we would normally pass over 
because there is no difficulty in knowing where it should be, 
and replacing it there, may be repeated a dozen or more times 
on the same schedule. The editing time involved in such cases 
would be very considerable. 

This means that some of the schedules we shall return will be 
perfectly good interviews, with one or two trivial mistakes 
either in the place in which entries are recorded, in the ringing 
of codes that are quite clearly inapplicable from the written 
answer etc., in making superfluous entries which we would normally 
delete without bothering you etc. If we have made the necessary 
alterations there is nothing for you to do except to bear the 
principles in mind in future interviews. 

If you get an interview returned to you which we could obviously 
quite well correct here, please don’t get too irritated 1 The 
Coding Section is very overloaded at present, and anything that can 
be done to reduce their labours will speed up the completion of 
this inquiry. 


B. ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS . 

1. Please look at Page 7 (PINK). The last sentence of Question 4- 
reads: "Say whether it has been done by anyone you know personally 
or only by someone you know casually." 

At all four briefings and in the subsequent training, you have 
been asked to find out, for each of the informants own offences, 

BOTH whether he knows someone fairly well who has done the same 
thing, AND whether any of his casual acquaintances have done it. 

No one has noticed the discrepancy between the briefing and training, 
and the words on the schedule ’. 

FOLLOW THE BRIEFING AND TRAINING INSTRUCTIONS AS YOU ARE DOING NOW, 
AND DELETE THE WORD "only" from the sentence quoted above, on your 
schedules. 

2. Please write above the serial number the surname and 1st name of 
informant in pencil - after the interview. This is for a Field 
Service check on the serial number and will be erased before going 
to Coding. 

3. Page 21 second column Q.30(i). If you are working two quotas 
simultaneously, they count as simultaneous whether or not the areas 
are adjacent, and the total is entered in Box A. 
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H. D. Willcock. 
August 12th, 1963. 


ALTERATIONS TO SCHEDULE . (Sent immediately after briefings) 

Please make the following alterations on all your schedules as soon as voi. 
get them. J 


Page 6 (Introductory bit on top of page ) 

For None (of the boys had a driving licence”) 
read: "One ( " " n \ 


P a ge 7 (PINK) Q. B. Amend to "Things anyone you know, 

or have known . . 


H. D. Willcock. 
August 1 st, 1963. 
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August 1963. 


SS 352 


DETERRENTS 


Amendments: and additional Instructions arising 

from the first three briefings and trai ni ng cl asses . 

A. AMENDMENTS TO INSTRUCTIONS 

Page 14. Para iii (9th line from bottom of page). Cross out "UNTRUE" and 
insert "NO IDEA". 

Page 19 Paying informants for travel. Add: If the informant travels to 

— place of interview by his own transport (car or motor bike) you 

should pay him the equivalent of public transport fares. 

B. TAKING INFORMANTS TO AND FROM HOME BY CAR 

Interviewers may use their own cars for transporting informants to and from 
the place of interview, provided they are drivers authorised by Social Survey, 
covered by full comprehensive insurance. Claim normal passenger rate. 
(Informants conveyed by car cannot, of course, claim fares'.) 

C. SCHEDULE 

i) " Other answers " a). Throughout the schedule please do not code as "other 
answers" extensions and expansions of answers the principal content of which is 
codeable above. b) If a precode reads only "other answers", or only "qualified 
answers", this should be taken to mean "other or qualified answers", in either 
case . 

ii) Being "let off" after court appearance . If an informant says he or someone 
else appeared in court but was "let off" this may mean he was found not guilty, 
that he was found guilty but given an absolute discharge, or possibly that he was 
given a conditional discharge. 

Use clarifying probes only - don’t prompt alternatives. If this probing does 
not clarify the answer enter "(P)" after it, to indicate that you ^ have used the 
clarifying probes and obtained no more precise information (e.g. "He was let 
off (P) "). 

p age 5 , Offence No. 1 If you are asked whether the person concerned has a 
driving licence, say that he has not. 

Page 9 (PINK). Q. 5vi) Alter precode heading "Fair" to "Right". 

Page 10. Use of Prompt List 1. One of No's 16 and 17 from prompt cardshould 
always be entered. If informant does not spontaneously give you one of these 
numbers, ask which applies. In cases of doubt, enter whichever number comes 
nearest to what the informant did. e.g. "I told him something but not what I 
really thought of him" would be (17)- 

Page 11 (BLUE) Q. 4viii. Alter precode heading "Fair" to "Right". 
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PmONG.OFFENCES (PINK AND BLUE PAGE) i) Traffic Warden's T .cWf if a 

ln f WaS ^ ld J W ^ h0at the offender appearing in court, do not code anything- 
write in Warden's Ticket" and amount of fine; and continue as if the offender- 
had appeared m court. — 

Xi) Other speeding and Parking offences for which a penalty is giv en (or a 
. s u mmons issued but no penalty give n) BUT THE OFFENDER DOES NOT A PPEAR tn rnii PT 
(eg. when offender writes a letter to the court, but does not appear personally) 

- C ° Urt ’ “ d ^..an questions Spplic-b,? 

t^'AS^OMNG^Ha / 0 ASK Q ' 8 ^ B0TT ° M ° F PAGE AND ™ SPECIFY ALL 0FFENCES 

P age 1() . Q.21 i Heading. For Prompt List (C) read "PROMPT LIST 3 ". 

I'” paS6S ; f* If y° u find U more convenient you may go straight from page 2 
on to page 4 with card number entries, and then use page 3 if needed. 

. . x U) Draw informant's attention to the fact that the green pages 

nenaU pen f lties people to get, and white page 5 asks about the 

penalties they actually would get. 

T hro,, ah Fn Ue IT^ S 'n work through from Casual Acquaintances, 

gh Friends to Own Offences, in the order of pages in the schedule. But if 

wort “ha t U ! * 1 h emen ^’ in a P articular case , this is the best action, you should 
work back through own offences to casual acquaintances. 


D. NOTES ON FIRS-T DUMMIES 

Dummies received up to July 31st very encouraging on the whole 1 Main repeated 
mistakes are •- p 


i) Omission of the last pink page (P.1Q ) 

This page applies to everyone, whether or not they have appeared 
m court, and to all offences INCLUDING the four "non-offences". 


ii) 


Omission of " Total number of Individuals" at foot of P. 10 . 
Suggest you make a large pencil cross on your schedules here 
remind yourself to get this information, which is important, 
m the inquiry itself will mean you have to call back. 


to 

Omission 


iU) Page 1? Q.21 iii. This question is being asked when informant has 
already said he "cannot possibly imagine himself doing it" (Code 1 
from Prompt List in Q. 21 i) should be coded DNA. 


iv ^ Multiple penalties (pages 2-4) All multiple penalties should be 
coded ( 8 ) - "other answer" and the whole of the reply entered in 
the space under "other answer" (e.g. "Prison for 6 months, then 12 
months Probation"). 
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S.S. 352 "DETERRENTS TO CRIME" . 
(Additional Instructions) 


As I said at the briefings, we have to keep a very close watch 
on the cost of this inquiry. Refusals and the first interviews 
completed in your quota are likely to be the least costly, so we 
cannot predict the total cost until the inquiry is nearly over 
(by which time it may be too late) so would you please fill in 
the enclosed form on TUESDAY AUGUST 20th stating the TOTAL incurred 
UP TO MONDAY NIGHT on each person in your quota including those you 
have not contacted. 

The figure we want is the sum of all the following items that are 
applicable: 


Your own travelling and/or interviewing time. 

Fares or car (including passenger if applicable). 

All payments to informant. 

Cost of hiring room. 

Checking time. 

If you are not sure to which informant part of the cost should be 
attributed, attribute it to any one of the informants concerned e.g. 
if you call on three informants in one evening and find none of them 
in, attribute all this cost to any one of the three. 

We don't expect you to be able to reconstruct exactly any claims you 
have already sent in. What we want is a reasonable estimate of the 
cost of field work so far. 


H. D. Willcock. 

15. 8. 63. 


INTERVIEWS IN SCOTLAND ONLY. 


It has been brought to my attention that in 
Scotland no one is allowed inside the bar 
of a public house for any purpose whatsoever 
under the age of 18. 

When interviewing in Scotland, please write 
"SCOTLAND" in bold letters across Q's 25 and 
26 (the questions about soft drinks) and do 
not ask them. 


H. D. Willcock. 
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APPENDIX TTTR 


OPERATIONAL INSTRUCTIONS ON RATINGS 


ss 352. 


v !ur°att T t°f 7^ 777 We Smt y ° U t6llS y ° U the min P ° int ° f this in H uir y- »• mostly to do with 
y r attitude towards the law and the authorities". EXPLAIN CONFIDENTIAL tty. AND THE eaet that yrm adp 
NOT ON ANYONE'S SIDE. INFOR MALLY IN WORDS TO SUTT THE INFORMANT . ~ ™ Y ° U ARE 


"I've got a pack of cards here, 
described. Other cards describe 


On most cards something that is strictly speaking against the law is 
things that aren't against the law, and no one thinks they should be". 


B. HAND OVER CARD PACK 


C ' ZUds". f0Ur labelS deSCribe t0Ur different Vays in vhich y°“ think of apy of the things on the 


0* Baud over label s singly , read each out as you on r , r , 

E ■ HAT (OR GET INFORMANT TO DAT) LABELS EHD TO EHD ON TABLE. OR FT.flT SURFaOE 
LABEL 1 OH LEFT, THROUGH IH ORDER TO LABEL 4 OH RIGHT. 

F. '■Would you sort the cards into four separate piles, to match up with the labels. The first pile is 
things you might do yourself without feeling there was much wrong with them, and so on. Put each 
card alongside the label which shows your feelings about the thing described on it". 

¥AIT UNTIL ALL CARDS ARE SORTED . 


"Now would you look through your first pile (Pile l) , and divide it into two. Put the things you feel 
least wrong on the left, and those you feel most wrong on the right, under the Pile 1 label". 


REPEAT FOR EACH PILE . 


IF THE INFORMANT CANNOT 
(POINT TO LEFT OF LABEL) 
PLACE UNDIVIDED PILES TO 
THE UNFILLED SPACE ( S) . 


DIVIDE ANY PILE, SAY ; "Is that because they all fall towards 
or because they all fall towards the bad end (POINT TO RIGHT 
LEFT OR RIGHT ACCORDINGLY. THERE VILL THEN BE NO ENTRIES ON 


the good end 
OF LABEL). 

THE SCHEDULE FOR 


NOV YOU HAVE UP TO El GIT SEPARATE PILES. 
VHAT NUMBER THE MISSING PILE VOULD HAVE. 
CONSECUTIVELY 1-8 FROM LEFT TO RIGHT. 


IP THERE ARE LESS THAIt EIGHT PILES, A BLANK SPACE SHOWS 
IMAGINE THE PILES AND SPACES ARE NUMBERED 


I. "Will "ou read out the numbers on each of the 
( EXPLAIN THAT TOD WOULD LIKE THE NUMBERS READ 
SO ON - TO MAKE SURE YOU GET THEM DOWN RIG3T. 


cards in this pile (POINT TO PILE ?) 

OUT BINGO-FASHION - "ONE -FOUR" FOR FOURTEEN, AND 


WHEN FINISHED: "Please put the pile back in the same position again". 

ENTER NUMBERS CROSSWA YS ON TOP LINE OF BOXES AT TOP OF P.0 OF SCHEDULE . 

REPEAT FOR PILES ■}, 4, ■). 6, 7 ENTERING NUMBER S ON APPROPRIATE T.TNES OF BOXES AT TOP OF p 0 
J. "Now the numbers in the first pile" (POINT TO IT) 


U gTER NUMBERS (DOWNWARDS, ONE IN EACH BOX) IN FIRST ("CARD Nn M rmra™ n. 

BOTTOM HALF OF P.2. CON TINUING ON FOLLOWING PAGES IF REOUTRpiT ^ 

Li- RING (1) ALONGSIDE EACH CARD-NUMBER. TN ADJOTNTNG COLUMN - 

REPEAT FOR PILE 8. RINGING ( 8) AGAINST EACH CARD NUMBER 

TOTAL NUMBERS OF CARDS IN EACH PIL E ( P. 2 , RI GHT, TOP) AND CHECK THAT THE GRAND TOTAL IS AA r.Bnc 
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APPENDIX IV 


THE INTERVIEWING SCHEDULE 


The interviewing schedule which follows was originally printed on foolscap paper 
of different colours. These colours are referred to in the interviewers 
instructions, where they are used for easy reference. The original colour 
of each page is given at the top right of the page. Those pages which were 
unbacked in the original (because of a change of both subject and colour) are 
unbacked in this reproduction. 
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USE PILE LABELS AND RATING INSTRUCTIONS TO COMPLETE OFFENCE-CARD ENTRIES 



s a 


■a-? 


s?,g 


£ 1 - 
•• S B ■ 
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3 | % 

"** ® B. 

2J a> § oS - 
o «h cn to 

f ° 3 3 

§ 3 *- 

3 . <H Vi 


ss 


Ctf -a! • 

g b *. 


■a i s 


2 £ 


i s 


CODE ONE ONLY IN EACH LINE. MULTIPLE PENALTIES ARE CODE (8) 




CONTINUE ON NEXT PAGE IF NEEDED 



ASK FOR EACH OF THE SIX OFFENCES LISTED BET.nu 

2. What do you think is the most someone of your age would actually get for (read out offence 1 



jCOHOLIC DRINKS 



"»o» Could you sort out fro. each pH. the carle de.crlbing:- ENTER CARD TOURERS T» FIRST COLUM OF 



PEOPLE KNOWN FAIRLY WELI 
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Original Page 



(QUESTION CROSSWAYS ON THIS AND NEXT PAGE) 




OmjiCES COMMITTED NEITHER Br INFORMANT NOR BY ANYONE HE HAS MET 



Anything else against the law, 


Then for everything you've ticked as "true" or "untrue ", please put a tick in the second lot of columns , according to whether your opinion 
comes from your own personal experiences; from actual experiences other people have told you about; or simply from the general feelings 
of people you know. If you've no idea where your opinion comes from, tick the last column." 
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lbts ( specify ) 


APPENDIX V 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SERIOUS AND LESS SERIOUS OFFENCES 


As shown inSectionlof the report, the 44 offences can be divided into 11 groups, 
each group containing similar offences. It might be expected that youths would 
tend to specialise in one type of crime, for example, that someone who broke into a 
shop would be likely to have broken into a house but unlikely to have attacked an 
unknown person. The following table gives the mean offence-group score for each 
of the 11 offence-groups. (The score includes the group mentioned). 

TABLE A12 

Mean Offence-Group Score for each of the 11 Offence-Groups 


Offence-Group in which one or more offence committed 

Mean number of all 
offence-groups in 
which one or more 
offences committed 

Base 

1. Breaking and Entering 

7.1 

27 

5. Fighting Police 

7-0 

21 

3. Attacking Unknown Persons 

6.8 

14 

4. Gang Fighting and Vandalism 

5-8 

159 

2. Larceny (incl. Taking and Driving Away) 

5.6 

134 

6 . Offences associated with Excessive Drinking 

5.6 

129 

11. Non-offences 

5.4 

145 

10. Other Offences 

4.8 

365 

8 . Fireworks 

4.2 

571 

9. Under-Age Offences 

4.0 

666 

7. Traffic Offences 

3.9 

682 


The taDle shows that youths tend to commit offences of several different sorts, 
and not just one or two similar sorts of offence. (No account is taken here of 
the frequency of given types of offence and it may he that although youths commit 
several sorts of offence, they do one sort with greater frequency than the others). 
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The list of offences can be divided into serious offences and less serious offences 
In the main, the serious offences listed below are indictable offences and the less 
serious offences are non-indictable ones; but the descriptions on the cards are not 
all so-worded as to make a clear-cut distinction practicable. A list of the 



j-n eacn category is given oeiow. 

7. 

Serious Offences (17) 
Talcing money from home 

11. 

Breaking into a big store 

12. 

Breaking into a small shop 

13. 

Taking things from cars. 

14. 

Attacking an unknown person - without using any sort of 
weapon, cosh, etc. 

16 . 

Attacking an unknown person with a weapon. 

20. 

Stealing things from big stores, supermarkets or multiple shops. 

21. 

Stealing things from small shops or private tradesmen 

23. 

Buying cheap, or accepting as a present, anything known or 
suspected of being stolen 

24. 

Planning well in advance to break into a house, flat etc. and 
steal valuables (and carrying the plan through) 

25. 

Getting into a house, flat, etc. and stealing things (Don't 
count cases here where stealing results from planning well 
in advance) . 

26. 

Taking a pedal cycle belonging to an unknown person and keeping it. 

29. 

Stealing tools, materials or any other goods worth £5 or more 
from employers (All in one go). (In working hours, don't count 
breaking in here). 

30. 

Stealing tools, materials or any other goods worth between about 
10/- and £1 from employers (All in one go). (In working 
hours - don't count breaking in here). 

34. 

Having sex with a girl under 16. 


41. 

Stealing goods or money from slot machines, juke boxes, telephones 
etc. 

42. 

Stealing from people's clothes hanging up anywhere. 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

5 . 

6 . 
8 . 
9. 

10 . 

15. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
22 . 

27. 

28 . 

31. 

32. 

33. 

35. 

39. 

40. 

43. 

44. 


Less Serious Offences (23 ) 

Riding a bicycle without lights 
Parking Offences 

Belonging to a group (of 10 or more people) who go around together, 
make a row, and sometimes get into fights or cause a disturbance. 

Deliberately travelling without a ticket; or paying the wrong fare. 

Letting off fireworks in the street. 

Taking an unknown person's car or motor-bike for joy-riding. 

Smashing, slashing or damaging things in public places. 

Being drunk, and annoying, insulting or fighting other people. 
Attacking an enemy or someone in rival gang - without using any weapon. 
Attacking an enemy or a member of a rival gang with a weapon. 

Drinking alcoholic drinks in pub-bars under the age of IS. 

Going into pub-bars under the age of 16. 

Deliberately littering the street or pavement by smashing 
bottles, tipping over dustbins, etc. 

Struggling or fighting to get away from a policeman. 

Attacking or fighting a policeman who is trying to arrest someone 
else . 

Being very drunk in a public place - flat out, or unable to walk 
without help. 

Learner-driver driving without "L" plates (or riding pillion with 
a learner-driver without "L" plates). 

Driving without insurance (Does not include learner-drivers without 
"L" plates). 


Going to "X" films under age 


Driving after having too much to drink (without causing an 
accident) . 

Causing an accident whilst driving under the influence of drink. 

Exceeding a speed limit. 

Taking drugs: reefers, pep pills, purple hearts, or anything else 
not prescribed by a doctor, and not obtainable over the counter at 
a chemist. 
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Non-Offences (4) (Not included in the following table) 

4. Promiscuity. 

36. Often spending £5 or more a week on gambling, ( under the age of 71 

°!!: e n, S ?® nd i ns £5 ° r more a week on drink (alcoholic) under the age 
- ( - Don t count parties or special celebrations). 

38. Regularly smoking at least 10 cigarettes a day under the age of It 

by^ach'of^e^SoflnforLnt^ 61 " ° f S6ri ° US ^ 1655 Seri ° US of > r ' =nce-types remitted 

TABLE A13 

N umber of Serious Offences analyse d by Number of Less Serious Offences ' 


Number of 
less serious 
types of offences 

0 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 6 7 8 13 

Total 

Proportion 
committing at 
least one 
serious offence 

0 

21 

1 






1 

50 

2 






2 

84 

6 

4 





3 

Z 0 _ 

18 

1 

1 1 




4 

115 

26 

1 

3 




5 

80 

-25. 

2 _ 

1 




6 

6 o 

28 

2 _ 




3796 

7 

30 

17 

6 

1 

1 


8 

25 

12 

2 

— 2 2 _ 

1 

) 

46% 

9 

17 

8 

2 _ 

3 3 




10 

9 

2 

3_ 

2 

1 

) 


11 

1 _ 

_ 2 _ 

2 

1 i_ 


) 


12 

1 

2 


2 1 

1 

) 


13 


5 

1 

1 

1 

) 


14 



1 

1 


) 

65 ?! 

25 

1 





) 

16 

1 





) 


12 





1 

) 


18 





1 1 

) 

2 ) 


TOTAL 

567 155 

48 

18 12 

3 3 3 1 1 

808 


Mean 

4.2 5 

8 

6.8 

8.2 9.3 
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567 out of the 808 informants ( 709 S) had committed only minor offence-types. 

Out of the 4-567 offence-types distributed between all informants in the sample, 

406 (9f») were serious offences and 3961 ( 91 %) were less serious offences.* 

The mean numbers of less serious offence-types committed by those committing 0, 1, 

2, 3 and 4 serious offence types are 4.2, 5.8, 6.8, 8.2 and 9.3 respectively. The 
proportion of those who have committed at least one serious offence-type increases 
as the number of less serious offence-types increase. This again indicates a lack 
of specialisation in that the youth who has committed a greater number of serious 
offence-types tends to have committed a greater number of less-serious offence-types 
also. 


* The figures take no account of the frequency with which any given offence-type 
was committed by the individual. 
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APPENDIX VI 


Note : 


THE "WORST" PENALTY TO BE EXPECTED BY SOMEONE OF INFORMANT'S 
OWN AGE WHO COMMITTED EACH OF SIX OFFENCES 


These Tables relate to Section IX (iii-vii) of the main text. They give 
in detail data which are presented in summary form in Section IX. For 
each of the offences described in that Section, the taoles show: 

A. Detailed distributions for the "worst" expected penalty 

B. Detailed distributions of the expected duration prison 
sentences and probation, respectively 

C. Detailed distributions of the amount of fine expected 

D. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of 
their age to be confined to an institution 

E. Analysis by age of those expecting someone of their age 
to be sent to prison. 

(E. is omitted for the sixth offence (drinking alcoholic drinks in a pub 
bar under the age of 18 ) because very few informants expected a prison 
sentence for this offence, even if the offender had a bad record). 
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TABLE A14A 

1 . “Breaking into a Shop and Stealing Things” 

A. The "worst" penalty expected for this offence if committed by someone of informant’s age: 

(i) If he had no previous record 

(ii) If he had a bad criminal record. 


“Worst” penalty expected for 
someone of informant’s age 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

1. Detention Centre 

% 

1 


°/o 

2 


2. Borstal 

5 


20 


3. Prison 

11 

(i) , 
ki% 

44 

'73% 

1 1 . Approved School 

2 




12. Remand Home 

1. 




4. Probation 

36 

7 


5. Fine 

25 

7 


15. Reparation not exceeding value of the goods 

1 

0 


6. Conditional Discharge 

i 1 



22. Warning or rebuke 

1 



Other single penalties (each type expected by 
less than 0.5 %) 

1 

* 


8. Multiple ( Combined-type ) Penalty 

9 

8 


Don’t know; No answer 

5 

5 


BASE 

808 

1 

808 


(i) Adds to 1 more than the sum 
parts. 

* Less than 0.5 %. 


of the combined percentages because of rounding to nearest 1 % of component 
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TABLE A14B 

1. “Breaking into a Shop and Stealing Things” 

B. Duration of prison sentence or probation, expected by those believing this would be the “worst” 
penalty someone of their age might get 



Proportion expecting sentence of this 
duration amongst those expecting 

Duration 

Prison 

Probation 


If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

Less than 3 months 

% 

16 


% 

7 


% 

1 


% 

0 

3 months 

28 


11 


2 


0 

4 to 6 months 

29 


20 


12 


11 

7 to 9 months 




2 


1 


4 

10 to 19 months 

17 


25 


44 


41 

20 to 29 months 




15 


28 


34 

30 to 39 months 

2' 


10' 






40 to 49 months 

1 


2 






50 to 59 months 

0 

-5 

0 

>17 


8 


■ 7 

60 months and over 

2. 


5. 


. 


. 


Don’t know; No answer 

1 



3 


4 


4 

BASE 

90 

353 

259 

55 

% of sample included in base 

11 

44 

36 

7 


TABLE A 14C 

1. “Breaking into a Shop and Stealing Things” 

C. Amount of fine expected by those believing this would be the “worst” penalty someone of their 
age might get. 


Amount of Fine 

Proportion expecting the fine to be 
this amount amongst those expecting 
a fine only 


If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

£1 or less 

% 

3 


% 

0 

£2 to £4 

14 


8 

£5 

26 


7 

£6 to £9 

3 


2 

£10 to £19 

291 


41 1 

£20 to £29 

13 

-49% 

34 1-77% 

£30 or more 

7. 


2] 

Don’t know; No answer 

4 


7 

BASE 

201 

59 

% of sample ineluded in base 

25% 

7% 
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TABLE A14D 

1. “Breaking into a Shop and Stealing Things” 

D. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be confined to some form of institution ( Prison ; Borstal; Deten- 
tion Centre; Approved School; Remand Home) 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to some form 
of institution for a person of their age com- 
mitting this offence 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

Bases 

15 

% 

22 

% 

63 

90 

16 

23 

67 

177 

17 

20 

73 

122 

18 

15 

84 

96 

19 

19 

71 

90 

20 

19 

73 

110 

21 

26 

78 

123 


TABLE A14E 

1. “Breaking into a Shop and Stealing Things” 

E. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be sent to prison: 

(i) If he had no previous record 

(ii) If he had a bad criminal record 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
prison for a person of their age 
committing this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

15 

% 

8 

% 

19 

90 

16 

9 

24 

177 

17 

7 

20 

122 

18 

7 

55 

96 

19 

9 

52 

90 

20 

15 

63 

110 

21 

20 

72 

123 
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TABLE A15A 

2. “Taking an Unknown Person’s Car for Joy-Riding” 


A. The “worst” penalty expected for this offence if committed by someone of informant's age: 

(i) If he had no previous record 

(ii) If he had a bad criminal record 


“Worst” penalty expected for someone of 
informant’s age 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

1. Detention Centre 

1 


2 


2. Borstal 

3 


15 


3. Prison 

7 

-12(i) 

31 

-54(ii) 

1 1 . Approved School 

1 


3 


12. Remand Home 

1 . 


2. 


4. Probation 

27 


7 


5. Fine 

37 


16 


13. Driving Licence suspended/endorsed 

1 


1 


22. Warning or rebuke 

3 


0 


Other single penalties (each type expected by 
less than 0.5 %) 

1 


1 


8. Multiple ( Combined-Type ) Penalty 

12 


14 


Don’t know; No answer 

7 


* 


BASE 

808 

808 


(i) Adds to 1 less than the sum of the combined percentages because of rounding to nearest 1 % of component 
parts. 

(ii) Adds to 1 more than the sum of the combined percentages because of rounding to nearest 1 % of component 
parts. 

* Less than 0.5%. 
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TABLE A15B 

2. “Taking an Unknown Person’s Car for Joy-Riding” 

B. Duration of prison sentence or probation expected by those believing this would be the “ worst ” 
penalty someone of their age might get 


Duration 

I 

Proportion expecting sentence of this 
duration amongst those expecting 

Prison 

Probe 

tion 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

Less than 3 months 

% . 
19 

% 

7 

% 

1 

% 

0 

3 months 

17 

20 

2 

2 

4 to 6 months 

32 

25 

15 

7 

7 to 9 months 

0 

2 

1 

0 

10 to 19 months 

25 

24 

48 

36 

20 to 29 months 

6 

10 

21 

32 

30 to 39 months 

2 

5 

8 

12 

40 months and over 

0 

4 

2 

5 

Don’t know; No answer 

0 

4 

4 

7 

BASE 

53 

25 3 

217 

59 | 

j 

% of sample included in the base 

1 

I 7 

i 

31 

27 

7 

1 


TABLE A 15C 

2. “Taking an Unknown Person’s Car for Joy-Riding” 

C. Amount of fine expected by those believing this would be the “ worst" penalty someone of their 
age might get 


Amount of Fine 

Proportion expecting the fine to be 
this amount amongst those expecting 
a fine only 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

£1 or less 

% 

0 

% 

0 

£2 to £4 

8 

4 

£5 

23 

10 

£6 to £9 

1 

3 

£10 to £19 

37 

30 

£20 to £29 

16 

31 

£30 to £39 

3 

8 

£40 to £49 

1 

2 

£50 to £59 

5 

4 

£60 and over 

* 

1 

Don’t know; No answer 

5 

8 

BASE 

301 

128 

% of sample included in base 

37 

16 


•Less than 0.5%. 
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TABLE A15D 

2. “Taking an Unknown Person’s Car for Joy-Riding” 

D. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be confined to some form of institution ( Prison ; Borstal; Deten- 
tion Centre; Approved School; Remand Home) 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
some form of institution for a 
person of their age committing 
this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

15 

% 

19 

% 

58 

90 

16 

14 

48 

177 

17 

11 

61 

122 

18 

7 

52 

96 

19 

8 

53 

90 

20 

14 

51 

110 

21 

11 

54 

123 


TABLE A15E 

2. “Taking an Unknown Person’s Car for Joy-Riding” 

E. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be sent to prison: 

(i) If he had no previous record 

(ii) If he had a bad criminal record 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
prison for someone of their age 
committing this offence 


If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 


15 

% 

2 

% 

18 

90 

16 

7 

20 

177 

17 

6 

24 

122 

18 

6 

33 

96 

19 

3 

38 

90 

20 

11 

43 

110 

21 

9 

48 

123 
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TABLE A16A 

3. “Attacking and Injuring Someone with a Weapon” 


A. The “worst” penalty expected for this offence if committed by someone of informant's age: 

(i) If he had no previous record 

(ii) If he had a bad criminal record 


“Worst” penalty expected for someone of 
informant’s age 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

1 . Detention Centre 

3 


% 

1 


2. Borstal 

17 


18 


3. Prison 

31 

-57 

59 

-84 

11. Approved School 

4 


4 


12. Remand Home 

2. 




4. Probation 

14 


2 


5. Fine 

15 


3 


17. Medical Treatment 

1 


* 


18. Other “official” penalty 

* 


1 


24. Corrective/vocational training 

i 


1 


Other single penalties (each type expected by 
less than 0.5 %) 

1 


* 


8. Multiple ( Combined-Type ) Penalty 

7 


6 


Don’t know; No answer 

5 


5 


BASE 

808 

808 


•Less than 0.5%. 
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TABLE A16B 

3. “Attacking and Injuring Someone with a Weapon” 

B. Duration of prison sentence or probation expected by those believing this would be the “ worst ” 
penalty someone of their age might get 


Duration 

Proportion expecting sentence of this 
duration amongst those expecting 

Prison 

Probation 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

Less than 3 months 

% 

7 

% 

2 

% 

1 


3 months 

11 

5 

2 

0 

4 to 6 months 

26 

9 

14 

33 

7 to 9 months 

3 

2 

2 

0 

10 to 19 months 

22 

25 

39 

17 

20 to 29 months 

13 

15 

30 

33 

30 to 39 months 

10 

13 

11 

0 

40 to 49 months 

1 

4 

0 

0 

50 to 59 months 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 to 69 months 

3 

12 

0 

8 

70 months and over 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Don’t know; No answer 

2 

3 

2 

8 

BASE 

248 

476 

112 

12 

% of sample included in base 

31 

59 

14 

2 


TABLE Al6C 

3. “Attacking and Injuring Someone with a Weapon” 

C. Amount of fine expected by those believing this would be the “worst” penalty someone of their 
age might get 


Amount of Fine 

Proportion expecting the fine to be 
this amount amongst those expecting 
a fine only 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

£1 or less 

% 

1 

% 

0 

£2 to £4 

8 

9 

£5 

16 

9 

£6 to £9 

2 

0 

£10 to £19 

25 

22 

£20 to £29 

32 

48 

£30 or more 

14 

13 

Don’t know; No answer 

3 

0 

BASE 

118 

23 

% of sample -included in base 

15 

3 
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TABLE A16D 

3. “Attacking and Injuring Someone with a Weapon” 


D. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be confined to some form of institution ( Prison ; Borstal; Deten- 
tion Centre; Approved School; Remand Home) 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
some form of institution for a 
person of their age committing 
this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

15 

% 

53 

% 

76 

90 

16 

56 

80 

177 

17 

52 

84 

122 

18 

56 

90 

96 

19 

51 

83 

90 

20 

63 

87 

110 

21 

61 

89 

123 


TABLE A16E 

3. “Attacking and Injuring Someone with a Weapon” 

E. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be sent to prison 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
prison for a person of their age 
committing this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

15 

% 

18 

% 

30 

90 

16 

15 

33 

177 

17 

21 

44 

122 

18 

33 

79 

96 

19 

34 

72 

90 

20 

43 

80 

110 

21 

57 

87 

123 
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TABLE A17A 

4. “Stealing from a Shop while it is open” 

A. The “worst” penalty expected for this offence if committed by someone of informant's age: 

(i) If he had no previous record 

(ii) If he had a bad criminal record 


“Worst” penalty expected for someone of 
informant’s age 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

1. Detention Centre 

% 

r 


% 

2 


2. Borstal 

2 


12 


3. Prison 

5 

-9 

29 

■48 

11. Approved School 

1 


3 


12. Remand Home 

». 


2. 


4. Probation 

32 


14 


5. Fine 

39 


20 


6. Conditional Discharge 

1 


0 


15. Reparation not in excess of goods stolen 

1 


0 


22. Warning or rebuke 

4 


0 


23. No punishment 

1 


0 


Other single penalties (each type expected by 
less than 0.5 %) 

1 


1 


8. Multiple ( Combined-Type ) Penalty 

9 


14 


Don’t know; No answer 

4 


5 


BASE 

808 

808 


•Less than 0.5%. 
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TABLE A17B 

4. “Stealing from a Shop while it is Open” 

B. Duration of prison sentence or probation expected by those believing this would be the “ worst ” 
penalty someone of their age might get 


Duration 

Proportion expecting sentence of this 
duration amongst those expecting 

Prison 

Probation 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

Less than 3 months 

% 

34 

% 

14 

% 

6 

% 

0 

3 months 

22 

14 

5 

1 

4 to 6 months 

22 

23 

18 

10 

7 to 9 months 

5 

4 

2 

0 

10 to 19 months 

5 

26 

48 

39 

20 to 29 months 

2 

11 

19 

35 

30 to 39 months 

0 

4 

4 

12 

40 months and over 

5 

3 

* 

2 

Don’t know; No answer 

5 

3 

3 

2 

BASE 

41 

231 

259 

110 

% of sample included in base 

5 

29 

32 

14 


•Less than 0.5%. 


TABLE A 17C 

4. “Stealing from a Shop while it is Open” 

C. Amount of fine expected by those believing this would be the “worst" penalty someone of their 
age might get: 

(i) If he had no previous record 

(ii) If he had a bad criminal record 


Amount of Fine 

Proportion expec 
this amount amon 
a fine 

ting the fine to be 
gst those expecting 
only 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

£1 or less 

% 

7 

% 

1 

£2 to £4 

23 

9 

£5 

31 

19 

£6 to £9 

2 

5 

£10 to £19 

24 

36 

£20 to £29 

7 

18 

£30 to £39 

2 

5 

£40 or more 

2 

4 

Don’t know; No answer 

4 

4 

BASE 

317 

161 

% of sample included in base 

39 

20 
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TABLE A17D 

4. “Stealing from a Shop while it is Open” 

D. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be confined to some form of institution ( Prison ; Borstal; Deten- 
tion Centre; Approved School; Remand Home) 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
some form of institution for a 
person of their age committing 
this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

15 

% 

9 

% 

38 

90 

16 

10 

40 

177 

17 

7 

46 

122 

18 

9 

67 

96 

19 

4 

50 

90 

20 

13 

51 

110 

21 

9 

56 

123 


TABLEA17E 

4. “Stealing from a Shop While it is Open” 

E. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be sent to prison 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
prison for a person of their age 
committing this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

15 

% 

2 

% 

12 

90 

16 

3 

18 

177 

17 

2 

17 

122 

18 

6 

36 

96 

19 

3 

32 

90 

20 

10 

36 

110 

21 

8 

52 

123 
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TABLE A18A 

5. “Buying Goods Known to have been Stolen” 

A. The “worst” penalty expected for this offence if committed by someone of informant's age: 

(i) If he had no previous record 

(ii) If he had a bad criminal record 


“Worst” penalty expected for someone of 
informant’s age 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

1 . Detention Centre 



y h 


2. Borstal 

2 


9 


3. Prison 

9 

■11 

33 

■47 

11. Approved School 

* 


2 


12. Remand Home 

*. 


i. 


4. Probation 

23 

14 

5. Fine 

42 

22 

6. Conditional Discharge 

2 

0 

15. Reparation not in excess of goods 

1 

* 

22. Warning or rebuke 

7 

* 

23. No penalty 

1 

0 

Other single penalties (each type expected by 



less than 0.5 %) 

2 


8. Multiple ( Combined-Type ) Penalties 

5 

8 

Don’t know; No answer 

7 

8 

BASE 

808 

808 


•Less than O.S %. 
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TABLE A1SB 

5. “Buying Goods Known to have been Stolen” 


B. Duration of prison sentence or probation expected by those believing this would be the “worst" 
penalty someone of their age might get 


Duration 

Proportion expecting sentence of this 
duration amongst those expecting 

Prison 

Probation 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

If no 
previous 
record 

If bad 
criminal 
record 

Less than 3 months 

% 

13 

% 

5 

% 

1 

% 

1 

3 months 

23 

9 

7 

3 

4 to 6 months 

30 

19 

24 

16 

7 to 9 months 

4 

2 

1 

1 

10 to 19 months 

15 

26 

41 

42 

20 to 29 months 

9 

18 

18 

20 

30 to 39 months 

1 

10 

4 

12 

40 months and over 

1 

9 

* 

0 

Don’t know; No answer 

3 

2 

3 

5 

BASE 

69 

266 

184 

113 

% of sample included in base 

9 

33 

23 

14 


•Less than 0.5 %. 


TABLE A18C 

5. “Buying Goods Known to have been Stolen” 

C. Amount of fine expected by those believing this would be the “worst" penalty someone of their 
age might get 


Amount of Fine 

Proportion expecting the fine to be 
this amount amongst those expecting 
a fine only 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

£1 or less 

% 

5 

% 

1 

£2 to £4 

15 

8 

£5 

26 

15 

£6 to £9 

2 

6 

£10 to £19 

26 

27 

£20 to £29 

14 

23 

£30 to £39 

3 

5 

£40 or more 

5 

10 

Don’t know; No answer 

6 

6 

BASE 

338 

180 

% of sample included in base 

42 

22 
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TABLE A18D 

5. “Buying Goods Known to have been Stolen” 

D. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be confined to some form of institution ( Prison ; Borstal; Deten- 
tion Centre; Approved School; Remand Home) 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
some form of institution for a 
person of their age com- 
mitting this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record* 

15 

% 

11 

% 

39 

90 

16 

11 

40 

177 

17 

9 

40 

122 

18 

12 

54 

96 

19 

9 

49 

90 

20 

10 

55 

110 

21 

15 

57 

123 


♦Increase with age significant at 1 % level. 


TABLE A 18 E 

5. “Buying Goods Known to have been Stolen” 


E. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be sent to prison 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
prison for a person of their age 
committing this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

15 

% 

6 

% 

12 

90 

16 

6 

20 

177 

17 

6 

18 

122 

18 

10 

42 

96 

19 

9 

41 

90 

20 

9 

48 

110 

21 

15 

55 

123 
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TABLE A19D 

6. “Drinking Alcoholic Drinks in a Pub Bar under the Age of 18” 

D. Analysis by age of informant of those expecting someone of their age 
to be confined to some form of institution {Prison; Borstal; Deten- 
tion Centre; Approved School; Remand Home) 


Age of Informant 

Proportion expecting sentence to 
some form of institution for a 
person of their age committing 
this offence 

Bases 

If no previous 
record 

If bad criminal 
record 

15 

% 

4 

% 

19 

90 

16 

3 

15 

177 

17 

2 

9 

122 

18 

1 

19 

96 

19 

1 

8 

90 

20 

5 

11 

110 

21 

1 

15 

123 
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